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PREFACE. 



A T the time when the following 
Lectures were first begun, the poli- 
tical, moral, and religious state of this 
kingdom, wore a very unfavourable aspect, 
and excited no small degree of uneasiness 
and alarm in every serious and reflecting 
mind. The leneipies of this country were 
almost every where triumphant abroad, 
and its still niore formidable enemies at 
home were indefatigably active in theiy 
endeavours to diffuse the poison of dis^ 
affection, ipfidelity, ^nd a contempt of 
the Holy Scriptures, through every part 
of the kingdom, more especially among 

A 3 the 



vi PREFACE. 

the lower orders of the people, by the 
most offensive and impious publications ; 
while at the same time it must be ac- 
knowledged, that among too many of the 
higher classes, there prevailed, in the 
midst of all our distresses, a spirit of dis- 
sipation, profusion, and voluptuous gaiety, 
ill suited to the gldOminesu of our sitUa- 
tiwi, and ill calculated to secure to us 
the protection of Heaven against the va- 
rious dattgei's that menaced us oti ev^ry 
side. Undfer these circutnstantei^, it 
deemed to be the duty of every friend 
to religion, morality, good otder, and 
good govetnment, and more especially of 
the minister^ of the Gospel, to exert 
every ^ower and every talent with which 

God had blessed them, in order to coun- 
teract the baneful effects of those pesti- 
letttdal writings which every day issued 

from 
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from the press; to give some check to 
the growing relaxation of public manners; 
to state plainly and forcibly the evidences 
of our faith, and the genuine doctrines 
of puf religion, the true principles of su^)- 
ipission to our lawful governors, the mode 
of conduct in every relation of life which 
^be Gospel prescribes to us; and to vin- 
dicate the truth, dignity, and divine au- 
thority of the sacred writings. All this, 
after much deliberation, I conceived 
could in no other way be so effectually 
done as by having recourse to those 
writings themselves, by going back to the 
very fountain of truth and holiness, and 
by drawing from that sacred source the 
proofs of its own celestial origin, and all 
the evangelical virtues springing from it, 
and branching out into the various duties 

a 

of civil, social, and domestic life. 
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The result was, tliat I resolved od dis* 
charging my share of these weighty obli- 
gations, by giving Lectures on the Grospel 
<^ St. Matthew, in my own parish church 
of St. James, Westminster, every Friday 
in Lent ; which, at the same time that it 
promoted my principal object, might also 
draw a little more attention to that holy 
but too much neglected season, which our 
Church has very judiciously set apart for 
the purpose of rerirement and recollec- 
tion, and of giving some little pause and 
respite to the ceaseless occupations and 
amusements of a busy and a thoughtless 
world. I foresaw, however, many diffi- 
culties in tho undertaking, particulariy in 
drawing together any con»derable num- 
ber of people to a place of pubUc woisfaip, 
for any length of time, on a common day 

tlif wct'k. Uin it pN'iisvd God to- bless 
the 
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the attempt with a degree of success far 
beyond every thing I could have expected 
or imagined* And as I have been assured 
that several even of those amongst my 
audience, that disbelieved or doubted the 
truth of Christianity, were impressed with 
a more favourable opinion both of its 
evidences and its doctrines, and with . a 
higher veneration for the sacred writings 
than they had before entertained, I am 
willing to flatter myself that similar im- 
pressions may possibly be made on some 
of that description, who may chance to 
cej3t their eyes on these pages; and that 
they may also tend in some degree to 
confirm the faith and invigorate the good 
resolutions of many sincere believers in 
the Gospel. With this hope I now offer 
them to the world, and particularly to 
those whom Providence has placed under 

my 
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my more immediate superintendencjer^ 
and to whom I am desirous to bequeath 
this (perhaps) last pubUc testimony of 
my soUcitude for their everlasting welfare. 
And whatever errors^ imperfections, or 
accidental repetitions (arising from the 
recurrence of the same subjects in the 
sacred narrative) the critical reader may 
discover in this work ; he will, I trust, be 
dispbsed to think them entitled to some 
degree of indulgence, when he reflects 
that it was not a very easy task to adapt 
either the matter or the language of such 
discourses as these to the various charac- 
ters, conditions, circumstances, capacities, 
and wants of all those different ranks of 
people to whom they were addressed ; 
aad when he is also told, that these 
Lectures were drawn up at a very ad- 
vitnced period of hfe, and not in the ease 

and 
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and tranquillity of literary retirement, 
but at short broken intervals of time, 
such as could be stolen from the inces- 
sant occupations of an arduous and la- 
borious station, which would not admit 
of sufficient leisure for profound research 
or finished composition. 
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LECTtJRE 1. 



IT being my intention to give from this 
place, oti the Fridays during Lent, 
a course of Lectures, explanatory and 
practical, on such parts of Scripture as 
seem to me best calculated to inform the 
understandings, and affect the hearts of 
those that hear me, I ^hall proceed, mth« 
out further preface, to the execution of a 
design, in which edification not entertain- 
ment, usefulness not novelty, are the ob- 
jects I have in view ; and in which, there- 
fore, I may sometimes perhaps avail my- 
self of the labours of others, when they 
appear to me better calculated to answer 
my purpose than any thing I am myself 
capable of producing. 

Although my observations will for the 

present be confined entirely to the Gospel 
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2 LECTURE I. 

of St. Matthew, and only to certain select 
parts even of that, yet it may not be 
improper or unprofitable to introduce 
these Lectures by a compendious view of 
the principal contents of those writings 
which go under the general name of the 
Holy Scriptures. 

That book which we call the Bibi,^ 
(that is, THE Book, by way of entt- 
nence) although it is comprised in one 
volume, yet in fact comprehends a great 
number of different narratives and com* 
positions, written at different times by 
different persons, in different languages, 
and on different subjects. And taking 
the whole of the collection together, it is 
an unquestionable truth that there is no 
one book extant, in any language, or ijx 
any country, which can in any degree b^ 
compared with it for antiquity, for au- 
thority, for the importance, the dignityi 
the variety, and the curiosity of the mat- 
ter it contains. 

It logins with that great and stupen- 
dous event, of all others the earliest and 

most 
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most interesting to the human race, the 
creation of this world, of the heavens 
and the earth, of the celestial luminaries, 
of man, and all the inferior animals, the 
herbs of the field, the sea and its inhabi- 
tants. All this it describe with a bre- 
vity and sublimity well suited to the 
magnitude of the subject, to the dignity 
of the Almighty Artificer, and unequalled 
by any other writer. The same wonder- 
ful scene is represented by a Roman 
jpoet *, who has evidently dmwn his ma- 
terials from the narrative of Moses. But 
though his description is finely imagined 
and elegantly wrought up, and embel- 
lished with much poetical ornament, yet 
in true simplicity and grandeur, both of 
sentiment and of diction, he falls far short 
erf* the sacred Historiafi. Let TitEftE be 
light: ani> there was light; is an 
instalkce of the sublime, which stands to 
this day unrivalled in any human coni«' 
position. 
But what is of infinitdy greater mo- 

B 2 menfy 
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4 LECTURE I. 

ment^ this history of the creation has 
settled for ever that most important ques^ 
tioh, which the ancient sages were never 
able to decide; from whence and from 
what causes this world, with all its inha* 
bitants and appendages, drew its origin ; 
whether from some inexplicable necessity, 
from a fortuitous concourse of atoms, 
from an eternal series of causes and ef- 
fects, or from one supreme, intelligent, 
self-existing Bedng, the Author of all 
things, himself without beginning and 
without end. To this last cause the in-r 
spired Historian has ascribed the forma-r 
tion of this system ; and by so doing has 
established that great principle and foun- 
dation of all religion and all morality^ 
and the gi-eat source of comfort to every 
human being, the existervceofcme God, the 
Creator and Preserver of the world, and 
.the watchful Superintendent of all the 
creatures that he has made. 

The Sacred History next sets before 
us the primaeval happiness rf our first 
parents in Paradise; their fall from this 

blissful 
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blissful state by the wilful transgression 
of their Maker's command ; the fatal 
effects of this original violation of duty ; 
the universal wickedness and corruption 
it gradually introduced among mankind ; 
and the signal and tremendous punish- 
ment of that wickedness by the Deluge ; 
the certainty of which is acknowledged 
by the most ancient writers, and very evi- 
dent traces of which are to be found at 
this .day in various parts of the globe. It 
then relates the peopling of the world 
again by the family of Noah ; the cove- 
ilant entered into by God with that 
patriarch, the relapse of mankind into 
wickedness; the calling of Abraham; and 
the choice of one family and people, 
the Israelites (or, as they were afterwards 
called, the Jews) who were separated from 
the rest of the world to preserve the know- 
ledge and the worship of a Supreme Being, 
and the great ftindamental doctrine of 
,THE Unity ; while all the rest of man- 
kind, ^ven the wisest and most learned, 
.were devoted to polytheism and idolatry, 
' . B 3 and 



6 LECTURE I. 

And the grossest and most abominate 
superstitions. It then gives us the history 
of this people, with their various migra- 
tions, revolutions, and principal transac- 
tions. It recounts their removal from the 
Land of Canaan, and their establishment 
in jEgypt under Joseph : whose history is 
related in a manner so natm-al, so int6<» 
resting and affecting, that it is impossible 
for any man of common sensibility to 
read it without the strongest emotions of 
tenderness and deUght. 

In the book of Exodus we have the 
deliverance of this people from their bond* 
age in -^gypt, by a series of the most 
astonishing miracles; and their travels 
through the wilderness for forty years 
under the conduct of Moses; during 
which time (besides many other rules and 
directions for their moral conduct) they 
received the Ten Commandments, written 
on two tables of stone by the finger erf 
Godt himself, and delivered by him to 
Moses with the most. awful and tremen- 
dous solemnity ; containing a code of 

moral 
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uiotAl lavr, infittftdy suptriof to any fhitig 
known to lite re^t of li^ankiffid in thos6 
nide and barbarotfs agies. 

TElie book» of Leviticirt, Nuffifefers, and 
Deuteronomy, are chiefiy occft^ied wStK 
OtiB Varioos otbei" laws, iitistitUtiofisV and 
regnliEitions given to this p6epl6, respect- 
ing their cJivil government, their ntoral' 
cdndiMt, their religious duties, and their 
ceremonial observances. 

Among these, the book 6f Deuterewo- 
my (which concludes ithat is called die 
Pentateuch or five books of Mostes) is- 
distinguished above all the rest by a con- 
cise and sti*iking rfecapitulation- of the 
imiitfnerable blessings and mercies whiefe 
they h£td received frbm God since thfeiir 
departure frdtti Hotfeb ; b^y sfifdng expos-* 
tulktiohs on theif pas* f ebelBous condutit, 
and their shatoeftil ingl^fitude for' ail 
these di^nguishing' nlarks^ of thte Divine 
fevour ; by many forcible and pathetic 
exhortations to* t^entjince and obedience 
in future ; by promisi^s of the most sttb- 
slantial rewards, if they returned to their 

B 4 duty ; 



8 LECTURE I. 

duty ; and by denunciations oi the se- 
verest puniahments, if they continued dis- 
obedient : and all this delivered in a strain, 
of the most animated, sublime, and co|n- 
manding eloquence. 

The historical books of Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles, continue 
llie history of the Jewish nation undar 
mr leaders, judges, and kings, for near 
a thousand years ; and one of the most 
prominent and instructive parts of this 
history is the account given of the life 
and reign of Solomon, his wealth, his 
power, and all the glories of his reign ; 
more particularly that noble proof he 
gave of his piety and munificence, by 
the construction of that truly magnifi- 
cent temple which bore bis name ; the 
solemn and splendid dedication of this 
temple to the service of God; and that 
inimitable prayer which he then ofiered 
up to 'Heaven in the presence of the 
whole Jewish people ; a prayer evidently 
coming from the heart, subhme, simple, 
nervous, and pathetic ; exhibiting the 

justest 
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just^t and the , warmest seQtiqients of 
piety, themost exalted conceptions of the 
Divine nature, and every way equal to the 
sanctity, the dignity, and the solemnity 
of the occasion. 

Next to these follow the Books of 
Ezra and Nehemiah^ which contain the 
history of the Jews for a considerable 
period of time after dieir retturn from a 
captivity of 70 years in Babylon, about 
which time the name of Jews seems first 
to have been applied to them. The 
books of Ruth and Esther ai'e a kind of 
appendage to the public records, deli- 
neating the characters of two very amiable 
individuals, distinguished by their virtues, 
and the very interesting incidents which 
befel them, the one in private, the other 
in public life, and which were in some 
degree connected with the honour and 
prosperity of the nation to which they 
belonged. 

In the book of J ob we have the history 
of a personage of high rank, of remote 

antiquity. 
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aDtiqnity, and extraordinary virtues ; ren- 
dered remarkable by uncommon vicis- 
situdes of fortune, by the most splendid 
prosperity at one time, by an accumula- 
tion of the heaviest calamities at another; 
conducting himself under the formar with 
moderation, uprightness, and unbounded 
kindness to the poor; and under the latter, 
with the most exemjdary patioice and 
resignati<m to the will of Heav^i. The 
eompositicii is throug^iout the greater part 
highly poetical and figurative, and ex- 
hibits the noblest repres»itatitms of the 
Stqpflmne Being and a siqpefintending 
Plrorideiice^ tog^dier with the most ad- 
nednbie ks»os of fertitiide and sabmis- 
smu to the w3l of God under the severest 
aflktioBs that can beAd Imman natuane. 
IV FsaikB. windi foBow diis book, are 
fUl cf sock exattcd stiabfes of pielr and 

^Qck bmutiM and animated 

<!if tbe power^ die wisdom. 

the fioodMss c^ God. thfft it 
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without feeling his heart inflamed with the 
most ardent afFection towards the great 
Creator and Governor of the universe. 

The Proverbs of Solomon, which come 
next in order, contain a variety of rety 
excellent maxuns of wisdom, and invalu- 
able rules of life, which haver no where 
been exceeded, except in the New Testa- 
ment. They afford us, as they profess to 
do at their very first outset, " the instruc- 
tion of wisdom, justice, judgment, and 
equity. They give subtilty to the simple; 
to the young man, knowledge and dKs- 
cretion.'^ 

The same may be said of the greater 
part of the book of Ecclesiastes, which 
also teaches us to form a just estimate of 
this world, and its seeming advantages 
of wealth, honour, power, pleasure, and 
science. 

The prophetical writings present us 
with the worthiest and most exalted ideas 
of lite Aknighly, the justest and! purest 
notionsi of piety and virtue, the awfuflest 
denunciations against wickedness of every 

kind. 
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kind, public and private > the most affec-' 
tionate expostulations, the most inviting 
promises, and the warmest concern for the 
pttlirfic good. ' And besides all this, they 
contain a sc^es of predications relating to 
oar blessed Lord, in which all the re- 
mail^able ckcumstance^ of his birth, life, 
ministry, miracles, doctrines, sufferings, 
and death, are foretold in so minute and 
exact a manner (more particularly in the 
prophecy of Isaiah) that you would almost 
think they were describing all these things 
after they had happened, if you did not 
know that these prophecies were confess- 
edly written many hundred years before 
Christ came into the world, and wer^ all 
that time in the possession of the Jews, 
who were the mortal enemies of Chris- 
tianity, and therefore would never go about 
to forge prophecies, which most evidently 
proye him to be what be professed to be, 
pnd what they denied him to be, the 
Aiesisiah and the Son of God. It is to this 
part of Scripture that our Lord {>articu- 
|arly directs our attention, when he says, 

*♦ Search 
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^' Search the Scriptures ; for they are they 
that testify of me*/^ The testimony he 
alludes to is that of the prophets ; than 
which no evidence can be more satii$^ 
factory and convincing to any one that 
reads them with care and impartiaUty, and 
compares their predictions concerning 
our Saviour with the history of his life, 
given us by those who constantly lived 
and conversed with him. This history 
we have in the New Testament, in that 
part of it which goes by the name of 
The Gospels. 

It is these that recount those wonderful 
and important events, with which the 
Christian religion and the divine Author 
of it were introduced into the world, and 
which have produced so great a change 
in tl^ej principles, the manners, the morals^ 
and the temporal as well as : the . spiritual 
condition of . mankiqid. They relate the 
first appearance of Christ, upon earth ; ^ his 
extraordinary and miraculous^ birth; the 
testimony borne to him by his forerunner 

John 

* John V. 39. 
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John the Baptist ; his temptation in the 
wilderness ; the opening of his divine 
commission ; the pure, the perfect, the 
sublime morality which he taught, espe- 
cially in his inimitable Sermon from the 
Mount ; the infinite superiority which he 
showed to every other moral teacher, both 
in the matter and manner of his discourses : 
more particularly by crushing vice in its 
very cradle, in the first risings of wicked 
desires and propensities in the heart ; by 
giving a decided preference of the mild, 
gentle, passive, conciliating virtues, to that 
violent, vindictive, high-spirited, unfor- 
giving temper, which has been always too 
much the favourite character of the world ; 
by requiring us to forgive our very ene- 
mies, and to do good to them that hate 
U8 ; by excluding from our devotions, our 
alms, and all our other virtues, all regard 
to fame, reputation, and applause; by 
laying down two great general principles 
of morality, love to God and love to man*- 
kind, and deducing from thence everjr 
other human duty ; by conveying his 

instructions 
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instructions under the eaay, familiar, and 
impressive form of parables, by expressing 
himself in a tone of dignity and authority 
unknown before ; by exemplifying every 
virtue that he taught in his own unble^ 
mished and perfect life and conversation ; 
and, above all, by adding those awful 
sanctions, which he alone, of all moral 
instructors, had the power to hold out, 
eternal rewards to the virtuous, and eternal 
punishments to the wicked. The sacred 
narrative then represents to us the high 
character he assumed ; the claim he made 
to a divine original ; the wonderful mira- 
cles he wrought in proof of his divinity ; the 
various prophecies which plainly marked 
him out as the Messiah, the great deliverer 
of the Jews ; the declarations he made, 
that be came to offer himself a sacrifice 
for the sins of all mankind; the cruel 
indignities, sufferings, and persecutions, 
to which, in consequence of this great 
design, he was exposed ; the accomplish- 
meut of it by the painful and ignominious 
death to which he submitted ; by his 

resurrection 
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resurrection after three days from the 
grave ; by his ascension into Heaven ; by 
his sitting there at the right hand of God, 
and performing the office of a Mediator 
and an Intercessor for the sinful sons of 
men, till he comes a second time in his 
glory to sit in judgment on all mankind, 
and decide their final doom of happiness 
or misery for ever. 

These are the momentous, the interest- 
ing truths, on which the Gospels prin- 
cipally dwell. 

The Acts of the Apostles continue 
the history of our religion after our IJord's 
ascension ; the astonishing and rapid pro- 
pagation of it by a few illiterate tent- 
makers and fishermen, through almost 
every part of the world, " by demonstra- 
tion of the Spirit and of power ;** without 
the aid of eloquence or of force, and in 
opposition to all the authority, all the 
power, and all the influence of the opulent 
and the great. 

The Epistles, that is, the letters ad- 
dressed by the Apostles and their associates 

• ' •* to 
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to different churches aod to particular 
individuals, contain many admirable rules 
and directions to the primitive converts ; 
many affecting exhortations^ expostula- 
tions, and reproofs; many explanations 
and illustrations of the doctrines delivered 
by our Lord ; together with constant re- 
ferences to facts, circumstances, and 
events recorded in the Gospels and the 
Acts ; in which we perceive such striking, 
yet evidently such unpremeditated and 
undesigned coincidences and agreement* 
between the narratives and the epistles, 
as form one most conclusive argument for 
the truth, authenticity, and genuineness 
of both* 

The sacred volume concludes with the 
Reveliation of St. John, which, under the 
-form of visions, and various symbolical 
repr^esentations, presents to us a prophetic 
history of the Christian religion in future 
times, and the various changes, vicissi* 
tudes, and revolutions it was to undergo 

in 

* See the Horse Paulina of Dr. Paley. 
V^L. I. C 
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ih different ages and countri^ to the end 

of the world*. 

Is it possible now to <x)nceive a nobler, 
a more comprehofisive, a more usefal 
scheme of instruction than this ; in which 
the uniformity and variety, so happily 
blended together, giVe it an ineirpressibl^ 
beauty, and the whole composition plainly 
proves its author to be divine ? 

** The Bible is not indeed (as a great 
writer observe&'f) a plan of religion de- 
lineated ^vith minute' accuracy, to insti^ttol 
ttien as in something altogether new^ i^ 
to excite a vain admiiration and appla^use } 
but it is somewhat iinspeakat% mord 
great and noble, comprehending (as we 
have seen) in the grandetsit and fi*ost timg- 

nificaii 

* A fuUet and more detailed account of the con- 
tfeits of thc^ se^veral Bobki ttf Seripture may Be f6tftid^ 
in Mr. Gray's Key to the Old Testament, Bp. Perfcy^si 
to ike "New, and the Bishop of Lincohi's late excellent 
y^or^ on iKe Eiements of Chmiian TKeology. THatpart 
of it wliteh relalies to ih^ Stnripfm^BS RaA been< Kfeiy 
iseprinted^ for the accommodation of the public at 
large, in a duodecimo volume, which I particularly 
recommend to the attention of my readers. 

f Archbishop Strkcr, V. vi. 
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uificiDht titdetj aldhg ^ith every es^eiitiEl 
of that |>lah, thfe vatibUS dispehsatidris of 
God to mankiiid, from the formktidii of 
this earth to the consummation of all 
tbifigs. Othef" bdokis may afford ks much 
eiitertainiiieht arid much instruclioh ; hiay 
grfttify bur fciiridsiiy; may delight our inia- 
gihatidti, tnkf itii^rbve bur understantf- 
iiig^i liiay cfiliri bur p£i^sioni^, itiky ekalt 
otir sentimaitsi may even itiipfoVe dtfr 
hearts. But ihfey hA^^ tibt; ilief cafinbt 
bite thkt authbrit^ in ^Hat they aiOSlfin, 
ifl what they rfeqliife; Ifi irhat thejr pf6- 
Mii^e and threaten, that the Scriptures 
have. There is a peculiar weight and 
energy in themj which fs iiot to be found 
in any othiei* Avrfritig§. Thfeir denuncia- 
iidris are more awiul, their convictions 
stronger, th6ir consolations more power- 
M^ th^ir coiitt^efe riid're authentic, titeir 
warnings more alarming, their expostula- 
tions more penetrating* There are paS- 
sa^ in them tHtdtighout sd ^iiblime, id 
jiktheiic, full of such energy and force 
upon the heart and. conscience, yet wM* 

c 2 out 
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out the least appearance of labour ahd 
study for that purpose ; indeed the design 
of the whole is so noble, so well suited to 
the sad condition of human kind; the 
morals have in them such purity and dig- 
nity ; the doctrines, so many of them 
above reason, yet so perfectly reconcile- 
able with it ; the expression is so majestic^ 
yet familiarized with such easy simplicity, 
that the more we read and study these 
writings with pious dispositions and judi- 
cious attention, the more we shall see and 
feel of the hand of God in them*/' But 

that 

** That accomplished scholar and distinguished 
writer, the late Sir William Jones, chief justice of 
Bengal, at the. end of his Bible wrote the following 
note ; which, coming from a man of his profound 
erudition, and perfect knowledge of the oriental lan- 
guages, customs, and manners, must be considered as 
a most powerful testimony, not only to the sublimity, 
but to the divine inspiration of the Sacred Writings : 

" I have (says he) regularly and attentively rei^d 
these Holy Scriptures, and am of opinion, that this 
volume, independently of its divine origin, contains 
more true sublimity, more exquisite beauty, mcyre 
pure morality, more important history, and finar 
fttraips both of poetry and eloquence, than can be 

eollectedf 
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that which stamps upon them the highest 
value, that which renders them, strictly- 
speaking, inestimablej and distinguishes 
them from all other books in the world, is 
this, that they, and they only, " contain 
the r^ords of eternal life*'' In this respect, 
every other book, even the noblest compo- 
sitions of man, must fail us ; they cannot 
give us that which we most want, and 
what is of infinitely more importance to 
us than all other things put together, 

ETERNAL LIFE. 

This we must look for no where but in 
Scripture. It is there, and there only, 
that we are informed, from authority, of 

the 

* John vi. 68. 

collected from all other books, in whatever age or 
language they may have been composed. 
' *' The two parts, of which the Scriptures consist,* 
are connected by a chain of compositions, which bear 
ho resemblance, in form or style, to any that can be 
produced from the stores of Grecian, Persian, or even* 
Arabian learning : the antiquity of those compositions 
no man doubts; and the unstrained application of 
them to events long subsequent to their publicatioti, 
is a solid ground of belief that they are genuine 
predictions, and consequently inspired." 

C 3 
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the immortality of the soul) of a general 
resurrection from the dead, of a future 
judgment, of a state of eternal happiness 
tp the good, and of eternal misery to the 
biad. It is there we are made acquainted 
with the fall of our first parents from a 
^Ote of innocence and happiness; with 
the guilt, corruption, and misery, which 
this sad event brought on all their pos* 
terity; which, together with their own 
personal: and voluntary transgressions^ 
rendered them obnoxious to God's ser 
verest; punishtnents- But, tp our ijiex- 
presaible conafort, we ai;e further told- in 
this divine book, tha,t God is full of mercy, 
GQpipassion, and goodness ; that he is not 
extreme to mark what is done amiss ; that 
he willeth not the d^ath of a sinner, but 
rather that he should turn from his wick-- 
edness, and save his soul alive. In pity 
thjerefore to manjcind, he was pleased to 
provide a remedy for tlieir dreadM state. 
H€ was pleased to adopt a measure which 
shpuld at pace, satisfy his justice, show^ 
Tiis extreme al^orrence cf^ sin^ make a 

^ sufficient 
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mifficient atonement for the sins of the 
whole world, and release all who accepted 
the terms proposed to them irom the 
puntsliment they had deserved. This 
wM nothing ]ess than the death of his 
Son Jesus Christ, whom he sent into thfe 
worid to take our nature upon him, (o 
teach us a most holy, pure, and benevo- 
leAt religion, to reform us both by his 
precepts and example ; and lastly, to dife 
for our ^ins, and to rise again for our 
justification. I>y him and his evangelists 
and apostfes we are assured, that if we 
sincerely repent of our sins, and firmty 
believe in lirm and his Gospef, we shd.]f, 
for the sAfte of his sufferiligs' and his 
righteousness, haver ail our transgressions 
forgivetl and blorte<J out, sbiH h^ justified^ 
that \% considered-as- fuHOCent in the sight 
of ^dd, shafl have the assistance of his 
fidly Spirit fat otir ilttthfe conduct ; and 
SP we perfeBVert to 'tiire end id a uhifofm 
(ttfou^ fVom the ittfirtniry of oiir ri^ture; 
itttpeirffett^ obedience to ill the Jaws 
df Christ, shall, through his merits, be 

c 4' rewarded 
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rewarded with everlasting glory in the life 

to come. 

Since then the utility^ the absolute ne^ 
cessily of reading the Scriptures is so 
great, since they are not only the best 
guide you can consult, but the only one 
that can possibly lead you to Heaven ; it 
becomes the indispensable duty of every 
one of you most carefuUy and constantly 
to peruse these sacred oracles, that you 
may thereby " become perfect, thoroughly 
furnished to every good work*/' They 
who have much leisure should employ 
a considerable share of it in this holy 
exercise, and even they who are most 
immersed in business have, or ought to 
have, the Lord's Day entirely to spare, 
and should always employ some part of it 
(more particularly at this holy season) in 
reading and meditating on the word of 
God. By persevering steadily in this 
practice, any one may, in no great length 
of time, read the Scriptures through, from 
one end to the other. But in doing this, 

it 

♦ « Tim. lii. 1 7. 
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it willbe advisable lo begin with the New 
Testament first, and to read it over most 
frequently, because it concerns us Chris- 
tians the most nearly, and explains to us 
more fully and more clearly the words of 
eternal; life. But after you have once 
gone regularly through both the Old Tes- 
tament and the New, it may then be most 
useful, perhaps, to select out of each, such 
passages as lay before you the great fun- 
damental doctrines, and most essential 
duties, of your Christian profession ; and 
even amongst these, to dwell the longest 
on such as express these things in the most 
awful and striking manner, such as affect 
and touch you most powerfully, such as 
make your heart burn within you, and stir 
up all the pious affections in your soul; 
But it will be of little use to ready unless at 
the same time also you reflect ; unless yoii 
apply what you read to those great pur- 
poses which the Scriptures were meant to 
promote, the amendment of your faults^ 
the improvement of your hearts, and thfe 
salvation of your souls. 

To 
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To assist you in this most important 
and nec^sury work ifi the design of these 
.JLectm^es ; and in the execution of this 
design I shall have these four objecte 
principally in view : 

First, to explain and illustrate those 
passages of holy writ, which are in any 
degree difficult and obscure* 

Sdly, To point out, as (hey occur in tb* 
aacred writings^ the chief leadkig funda- 
mental principles and doctrines of the 
Cbristwn religion. 

3dly, To confirm and strengthen your 
f^ith, by calling your attention to those 
^(rpng internal marks of the truth and 
divine authority of the Christian religion, 
which present themselves^ to us in almost 
qi^^gr page of the (BbcispeL 

4^1y, To lay' hdkxe you the great moral 
pi^epts o]f the Gospel, to press them 
hpiqe; upoQi youir consciences and ymnr 
}ffistA^ and Fendfar them eifectual: ti^ the 
iiopoirtant ends» they were intendsd Vq 
9QVF9); namely, the due gov^mnffent of 
your passions, the ff^lMton €# youp 

conduct. 
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conduct^ and the altainment of everlasting 

l]fe> 

These are all of them objects of the 
very last iraportance; they are worthy the 
attention of every human being ; and they 
will, I think> b<? better attained by a 
familiar and practical explanation of the- 
sacred writings, than by any olher species 
of composition whatever^ 

The plan of instruction adopted by our 
blessoi Lord was unquestionably the very- 
best that could be devised. It was not 
a regular system of ethics, deUvered in a 
connected series of dry essays and disser- 
tations, like those of the ancient heathen 
philosophers ; but it consisted of fannliar 
discourses, interesting parables, shovt sen^ 
tentious maxims, and occasional reflex 
tions, arising from the conmion occuFrenoetB^ 
of life, and^ the most obvious appearanioes. 
of nature* Ail these various^ modes of* 
instraction are so judidously blended and 
miacod together in the history of our Lord^s 
life and conversation, delivered to us in the 
Gpsjgel (aflLalJl.tJie va^ipusf sorts pf plea^s^i^ 

object*^ 
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objects are in the unornamented scenes 
of nature) that they make a much deeper 
impression both on the understanding and 
oh the heart, than they could posisibly da 
in any other more artificial form. 

An exposition of Scripture, then^ niust 
at all times be highly useful and interest- 
ing to every sincere disciple of Christ;- 
but must be peculiarly so at the present 
moment, when so much pains have been 
taken to ridicule and revile the sacred 
writings, to subvert the very foundation^ 
of our faith, and to poison the minds of 
all ranks of people, but especially the 
middling and the lower classes, by the 
most impious and blasphemous publica- 
tions that ever disgraced any Christian 
country*. To resist these wicked attempts 
is the duty of every minister of the Gos- 
pel; and as I have strongly exhorted all 
those who are under my superintendence, 
to exert themselves with zeal and with 

vigour* 

"^ About this time, and for some years before, The 
Age of Reason^ and other pestilent writings of the 
same nature, were disseminated through almost every 
distriot of this country with incredible industry. 
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vigour in defence of their insulted religion, 
I think it incumbent on me to take my 
share in this important contest, and to 
show that J wish not to throw burthens on 
others of which I am not wilUng to bear 
my full proportion. As long therefore as 
my health, and the various duties of an 
extensive and populous diocese, will per- 
mit, and the exigencies of the times re- 
quire such exertions, I propose to continue 
annually these Lectures. And I shall 
think it no unbecoming conclusion of my 
life, if these labours of my declining years 
should tend in any degree to render the 
Holy Scriptures more clear and intel- 
ligible, more useful and delightful; if they 
shall confirm the faith, reform the man- 

ners, console and revive the hearts of those 

• ... 

who hear me; and vindicate the honour 
of our Divine Master from those gross in- 
dignities and insults, which have of late 
been so indecently and impiously tlirown 
on him and his religion. 



[ io 3 
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Matthew 11. 

TTAVIKG Iri i(be |ii-ec^difig Lectiirfe 
taken a short com{)rehen8ivfe vf€^ 
tffiht s^eral hdtiki of thiB sacted voluttfe, I 
rrOi^ pfoc^ed to the Gospel of St. MattH^; 
iM ihalA hi this Lecture confine nlys^ff 
ttf the two JSrst dikptefs of that book*. 

^ht history of Our Saviour'^ birth, life, 
clotiirirtt^, ptecepts, atid rfiif^^es, is toii- 
MtieU ih four bdoks di- naiTativcs calfed 
Oo^eli, \A^ritt^n at tHffer6'ht iM6s, dnd % 
fbti^ affkeiit |)trs6hs, M^tthd\v, Marfe, 
Lt*fe, 'dM Jofift, whtl W^fg ariion^ the first 
cbiii^i^ to Chri'sflftnity, ^M pferfectly wetl 
dcquaintei with the fiiefe they relate : to 

wfeicfr, 

* For some very valuable observations in some parts 
of this, and the third and thirteenth Lecture, I am 
indebted to my late excellent friend and patron. Arch- 
bishop Seeker. 
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which, two of them were eye-^witnesses, 
and the other two constant compaiaions 
of those who were so, from whom they 
received inkiiiediately every thing they re- 
late- This is better authority for the truth 
of these historiei& than we have fdr the 
greater part of the histories now extant, 
the fidelity of which we do not hi the leasft 
question. Foi- few of our besrt histories, 
either ancient or inod^rnj were Written by 
persons who were eye-witnes^e<^ of all the 
trtttisaotionS which they relate ; atvd ther* 
is sciaree atiy iiistfttiee 6f the festoty of ihfe 
Sftnle p^stfh bemg written by fom^ diflfe^ 
rttilt cohteiUpd^tS hi^rian^, all peifet^f 
Agte6ihg in the liidm drtietes, md cftifef- 
iiig oiiTy In a f^iv vtaiixM ^iHteulart df n6 
tAdmdht. This fedwev^r w^ fitid dcltttaHy 
dtfii^ in «he M(&<)f jesin^ Which hid h^& 
wriften by ^i^ of t\i€ fbiif' et^g^iftW, 
and it is a very strong prottf df m^fr' v^ 
rarity. For let us consider what ttr^ <Jase 
isj lit tlaifsJ very day, in the affairs of €6iit^ 
ftwm life. V/h6h ficrtlr diffei^t pfersbhs itt6 
daB^d iipoBf hi a odurt (*f j^stfc^ tb pibvi 

the 
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the reality of any particular fact that hap- 
pened twenty or thirty years ago, what is 
the sort of evidence which they usually 
^ive ? Why, in all the great leading cir- 
^^umstanqes, which tend to establish the 
fact in question, they in general perfectly 
agree. In a few other points perhaps they 
differ. But theii these are points which 
do not at all affect the main question, 
which were too trifling to make much im- 
pression at the time on the memory of the 
observers, and which therefore they would 
all relate with some little variation in their 
account. This is precisely the case with 
the writers of the four Gospels ; and this 
substantial coincidence and accidental 
variation has much more the air and garb 
of truth than where there is a perfect 
agreement in every the minutest article ; 
which has too much the appearance of a 
concerted story. 

r That the books which we now have 
under the names of Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John, were written by the persons 
whose names they bear, cannot admit the 

smallest 
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smallest doubt with any unprejudiced 
mind. They have been acknowledged as 
such by every Christian church in every 
age, from the time of our Saviour to this 
moment. There are allusions to them^ or 
quotations from them, in the earliest writ- 
ers, as far back as the age of the aposdes^ 
and continued down in a regular succes- 
sion to the present hour ; a proof of au- 
thenticity, which scarce any other ancient 
book in the world can produce. They 
were received as genuine histories, not 
only by the first Christians, but by the 
first enemies of Christianity, and their 
authority was never questioned, either by 
the ancient heathens or Jews *. 

The first of the^se Gospels is that of 
St. Matthew. It was written probably at 
the latest not more than fifteen years, some 
think only eight years, after our Lord's 

ascension 4 

* Whoever wishes for further satisfaction on this 
most important subject, will not fail of finding it in 
Dr. Lardner's learned work, The Credibility of the 
Gospel History, where this question has been very ably 
treated, luid the authenticity of the Gospels established 
on the most solid grounds. 

Vol. I. D " 
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ascension. The author of it was an apostle 
and constant companion of Jesus, and of 
course an eye-witness of every thing he 
relates. He was called by our blessed 
Lord from a most lucrative occupation, 
that of a collector of the public revenue, 
to be one c^ his disciples and friends ; a 
call which he immediately obeyed, relin<* 
quishing every thing that was dear and 
valuable to him in the present life. This 
is a sacrifice which few people have made 
for the sake of religion, and had St. Mat« 
thew's object been the applause of men, 
he might have displayed the merits of 
this sacrifice in a light very favourable to 
himself. But the apostle, conscious of 
much nobler views, describes this trans- 
action in the simplest and most artless 
words. •* As Jesus,'' says he, " passed 
forth from thence^ be saw a man named 
Matthew, sitting at the receipt of custom, 
and he saith unto him. Follow me : and 
he arose and followed him.*' 

The first thing that occurs in the Gospel 
of St. Matthew, is the genealogy of Christ, 

in 
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m order to prove that he was descended 
from the house and family of David, as 
ihe prophets foretold he should be. 

tn this genealogy there are confessedly 
some difficulties, at which we cannot be 
much surprised, when we consider of what 
prodigious antiquity this genealogy is, 
going back some thousands of years ; and 
when we know too that several Jewish 
persons had the same name, and that die 
same person had different names (espe- 
cially under the Babylonish captivity) 
which is sftill the case in India and other 
parts of Asia. This must necessarily 
create some perplexity, especially at sudh 
a distance as we are from the first sources 
of information. But to the Jews them- 
selves at the time, there were probably no 
difficulties at all ; and it does not appear 
that they (who were certainly the best 
judges of the question) made any objec- 
tion to this genealogy of Christ, or denied 
him to be descended from the family of 
David. We may therefore reasonably 
eoncfttde, that his descent was originally 

D ^ admitted 
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admitted to be fairly made out by the 
evangelists, whatever obscurities may have 
arisen since. Indeed it is highly proba- 
ble, that this genealogy was taken from 
some pubUc records or registers of the 
ancient Jewish families, which it is very 
evident from Josephus that the Jews had, 
especially with regard to the lineage of 
David, and which were universally known 
and acknowledged to be authentic docu- 
ments. I shall therefore only observe 
further on this head, that St. Matthew 
gives the pedigree of Joseph, and St. Luke 
that of Mary. But they both come to 
the same thing, because among the Jews 
the pedigree of the husband was consi- 
dered^ as the legal pedigree of the wife; 
and as. Mary and Joseph were nearly 
related, and were of the same tribe and 
family, their genealogies of course niust 
run nearly in the same line. 

After the genealogy of Christ, follows 
an account of his birth, which, as we may 
easily suppose of so extraordinary aperson, 
had something in it very extraordinary. 

Accordingly 
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Accordingly the evangelist- tells us, that 
*' the angel of the Lord appeared unto 
Joseph in a dream, saying, Joseph, thou 
son of David, fear not to take unto thee 
Mary thy wife, for that which is con* 
ceived in her is of the Holy Ghost: and 
she shall bring forth a son, and.thbu shalt 
call his name Jesus (that is, a Saviour ,) for 
he shall save his peoplefrom their sins*/-: 

This undoubtedly was a most wonderful 
and singular and unexampled event. J But 
it was natural to imagine, that when the 
Son of God was to appear upon the scenej 
he would enter upon it in a way somewhat 
different from ;the sons of men. And in 
fact we find him appearing upon- earth 
in a manner perfectly new and peculiar to 
himself ; in . a manner, which united . in 
itself at once the evidence of prophecy 
and of nairacle. He was born of a virgin, 
and, what is no less; wonderful^ it was pren 
dieted of him seven hundred years before^ 
that he should be so born. ^' Behold,'' 
says Isaiah, '^ a virgin shall eonceive and 

* Matt. i. 20. bear 

D 3. 
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bear a son^ and they diall call his name 
Iramaimd*;'' a Hebrew word, signifying 
God with w. What man, but a prq[4iei;» 
inspired of God, could have foreseen 
an event so completely improbable, and 
apparently impossible? What impostor 
would have hazarded such a prediction as 
this? and, vihst is of still more import- 
ance, what impostor could have fulfilled 
it? What less than the pow^ of God 
could have «iabled Jesus to fulfil iL By 
that power he did fuliU it. He only, of 
the whole human race, did fulfil it, and 
thus proved himself to be, at the very 
moment of his torth, what the whcde 
course of his future lifis, his death, his 
rasurrectioii, and his ascension into Hea- 
v^en, further declared him to be, thb Sov 
ojp God. 

And as such he was soon acknowledged^ 
and due homage paid to his divinity by 
a very singular embassy, and in a very 
singular manner* For the evangdist pro* 
eeeds to tell us in the banning <^ the 

second 

* Indah vii. 14. 
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second chapter, that ^' when Jesus wiw 
bom in Bethlehem of Judea, there came 
mse men irom the east to Jerusalem, say^ 
ing, Where is he that is born King of the 
Jews? for we have seen his star in the 
east, and are come to worship him/' As 
this is a very remarkable, and very impcHt- 
ant event, I shall employ the remaining 
part of this Lecture in explaining it to you 
at large, subjoining such reflections as 
naturally arise from it. 

The name of these persons, whom our 
translation calls zmsemen, is in the original 
futyoij in the Latin language, mcigt, from 
whence is derived our English word, ma- 
gicians. The magi were a sect of ancient 
philoBc^hers, living in the easti^n part of 
the world, collected together in colleges, 
addicted to the study of astronomy, atod 
oth^ parts^ of natural philosophy, and 
highly esteemed throu^out the east, 
having juster setithnents of God and his 
wwship than any of tJie ancient heathens ; 
for they abhorred the adoration of images 
made in the form of men and animals, 

D 4 and 
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and though they did represent the Deity 
under the symbol of fire (the purest and 
most active of all material substances) yet 
they worshipped owe (mly God: and so 
blameless did their studies and their re-, 
ligion appear to be, that the prophet 
Daniel, scrupulous as he was, to the hazard 
of his life, with respect to the Jewish re^ 
ligion, did not refuse to accept the office 
which Nebuchadnezzar gave him, of being 
master of the magi, and chief governor 
over all the wise men of Babylon *. They 
were therefore evidently the fittest of all 
the ancient heathens to have the first 
knowledge of the Son of. God, and of 
salvation by him imparted to them. 

The country from whence they came is 
only described in St. Matthew as lying 
east from Judea, and therefi^re might be 
either Persia, where the principal resi- 
dence of the magi was, or else Arabia, to. 
which ancient authors say they did, and. 
undoubtedly they easily might, extend 
themselves, which, it is well known, 

abounded 

* Vid* Dan. v. u. 
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abounded in the valuable things that their 
presents consisted of; and concerning 
which the seventy-second Psalm (plainly 
speaking of the Messiah) says, ^' The 
kings of Arabia and Saba (or Sahara,' an 
adjoining region) shall bring gifts ; *' and 
again, " unto him shall be given of the 
gold of Arabia/' 

Supposing this prophecy of the PiSalmist 
to point out the persons whose journey 
the evangelist relates; it will also determine 
what their station or rank in life was, 
namely, kings ^ " the kings of Arabia and 
Saba/' Of this circumstance St. Matthew 
says nothing directly, but their offerings 
are a sufficient evidence that their con- 
dition could not be a mean one : and 
though there is certainly no proof, there 
is on the other hand no improbability^ of 
their being lords of small sovereignties, 
which might afford them a claim, accord- 
ing to the ancient usage of that part of 
the world, to the name of kings. For we 
read in Scripture not only of some small * 

towns 

* Josh. X. 5. 
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towns or tracts that had each of thcdn 

their king, but of some also which could 

not be very large, that had each of them 

several*. 

What Bumber of the wise men or magi 
came to our Lord, is entirely unknown, 
and perhaps that of three was imagined 
for no other reason, than because the 
gifts which they brought were of three 
sorts. The occasion of their coming is 
expressed by St. Matthew in their own 
words ; ^^ Where is He that is bom King 
of the Jews ? for we are come to worahip 
him." 

That a very extraordinary person was 
to appear under this character about that 
time, was a very general persuaak>n 
throu^biout the east ; as not <mly Jewish 
but heathen writers tdU us, in conformity 
with the New Testament. And that this 
person was to have dominion ovar the 
whc4e earth, was part of that persuasion, 
founded &a predictions of the clearest 
import. I need produce but one^ from 

the 

* Jex^QL xxf. 20— a6 
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the ahoye^-inentioned 72d Psalm^ which, 
«s I before ofoserFed, plainly relates to 
Christ. ^^ AU kings shall fall down before 
him; all nations shall do him service/^ 
There were Jews enow eren in Persia, 
and much more in Arabia, to propagate 
this doctrine, and show it to be contained 
in thdir saored books ; from whence there- 
fore the wise men may well be supposed 
to have received it. 

But their knowledge that he was ac- 
tually bom, must stand on some other 
foundation ; and what that was^ them*- 
selves declare, ^ We have seen hk star in 
tl^ east V^ This muait plaiiidy mean some 
new appearance in the sky, which they, 
whose profesflfton (as jb wdJl known) led 
diem peculii^ly to the study of .ustFaooQiyt 
had observed in the heavens. Now 
any appearan^ca of a body of li^t in the 
air k c^med by the Gred^ and I^tin 
autliors a* ^r, though it be only a meteor ^ 
tibet i»9 a transient aecideutal luminous 
vapour, »eAtb«r of ccw^iderame height, 

nor 

* M«it. U. s. 
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nor long continuance; in which sense 
aifio the Scripture speaks of stars faUing^ 
from heaven *. And such was . that which 
the wise men saw, as will appear ^om a 
circumstance to be. mentioned hereafter. 
Possibly indeed the. first light which sur- 
prised them might be that mentioned by: 
St Luke, when the ^fory of the Lord de- 
scending from heaven, shone round. about 
the shepherds, and his angel came upon 
them, to bring them the news of our 
Saviour's nativity^. For that glory, seen 
at a distance, might have the appearance 
of a star ; and their seeing the star in the 
eaitf is not to be understood as if they 
saw it to the eastward of themselves; but 
means, that they being eastward of Judea; 
saw the star, seeming probably to l^ng 
over that country. 

Now such an uncommon sight alone, 
supposing their expectation of him raised 
(as there was then a general expectation- 
of him) might naturally incline them to 
think he was come,' and especially ais it 

was 

''^ Matt xxiv. ag. Mark xiii. 25. f Luke ii. g. 
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Vas a current opinion amongst persons 
professing skill in these matters, that the 
shining forth of a . new ' star denoted the 
rise of a new kingdom,. or of a great and 
extraordinary prince ; whence, as Pliny 
relates*, Augustus die Roman emperor 
said, that the comet which appeared on 
Caesar's death, whom he succeeded, was 
born for him, and that he was bom in 
that comet ; for so it seems he . expressed 
himself. 

• .This, I say, being, a current opinion, 
the wise, men would be apt enough to 
conclude, that the present star betokened 

the birth of that Prince, of whom (as 

« 

they might easily have heard) it had .been 
so very Jong foretold, " There shall conae 
a^ star; out of; Jacob, and a sceptre shall 
rise out of Israel-f-/' . And it is a very 
remarkable : circumstance, that one . of the 
ancient commentators on the^Timaeus of 
Plato J, alluding : to this very star, ex- 
presses himself in these words: "There 

is 

* Vide Plin. Nat. Hist L. ii. Ch. 25. 
t Numbers, xxiv; 1 7. % Chdcidius. 
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ts a stiU more Taierable aod sacred tradU 
tion, wluch relates, that by the lising of a 
certain uncommon star, was foretold^ not 
diseases or deaths, tnit the descent of an 
adoraUe Qod for the salvation of the ha-» 
man race, and the melioration of human 
affairs; which star, they say , was observed 
by the Chaldeans, who came to present 
their offerings to the new-bwn God*/^ 

On their arrival at Jerosalem, and 
making the inquiry they came for, Herod 
we find was trouUedy and alljenisalem with 
hinu That so jealoos a tjrrant aa Herod 
^ould be troubled at dus event is no woiii- 
der; and it is no less natiiral that tba 
people abo shook! be disturbed and 
aknned, not knowing what the cons^ 
qocAces of so extraordinary a birth ra%ht 
he. Herod, therefore, caDs the chief 
pneste and scribes together, and demands 
of them, whedier it were known where ms 
Ch BIST shoukl be bom ; and haiing learnt 
from them, that, according to the prophet 
Micah, Bethlehem was the place appointed 

by 
♦ See Brmltet^ Hirtory of PUtofloplqr^ ▼* iii. p. 472. 
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by HeaveDi sends the wise men thither 
with a request that they would infona him 
when they had found the child, that he 
also nod^ go and pay him due homage^ 
intending all the while to destroy him, 
when he had obtained the requisite intei« 
ligence. Accordingly the wise men pro^ 
ceeded on their journey from Jerusalem 
to Bethlehem; when the same luminous 
appearance, which they had observed in 
thd? own coimtry, now attended them 
again, to their very great joy, and con* 
ducted them at length to the very house 
where the child was^ ; which probably (ad 
is common in villages) had no other house 
contiguous to it, and therefore might be 
easily marked by the situation of the 
meteor. 

When the wise men came into tibe 
house and saw the child^ they fell down 
and worshipped tem, that is, bowed and 
prostrated ^temsehrea befme him, in the 
easftem manner of doing obeisance to 
kings. Whether Aey designed also pay- 
ing him KeligioM adoration, ot how 

distinct 
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distinct a knowledge had been given theni 
of the nature and rank of* the Saviour of 
the worlds we cannot say ; but may be 
sure, that what they believed and what 
they did was at that time sufficient to pro- 
cure them acceptance with God. Indeed^ 
according to the opinion of some ancient 
fathers . concerning their presents, their 
faith must have been very great. For they 
represent the incense, as offered to our 
Saviour as God ; the gold to have been 
paid as tribute to a king ; and the myrrh 
(a principal ingredient used in embalming) 
brought as an acknowledgment that he 
was to die for men. But others interpret 
the same gifts very diflferently, and take 
them to signify the three spiritual offer- 
ings, which we must all present to Hea- 
ven, through Jesus Christ ; the incense to 
denote piety towards God; the gold, cha- 
rity towards our fellow-creatures ; and the 
myrrh, purity of soul and body; it being 
highly efficacious in preserving them 
from corruption. Biit though either or 
both these notions may be piously and 

innocently 
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innocently entertained, yet all we know 
with certainty is, that in those parts of 
the world no one did then or does now 
appear before a prince, without a suitable 
present, usually of the most valuable 
commodities of his country ; and that 
three of the principal productions of the 
east, particularly of Arabia, were gold, 
frankincense, and myrrh. 

How the wise men were affected with 

■ - ■ .J 

the sight of so unspeakably important a 
person, in such mean circumstances ; or 
Joseph and Mary, and all that must flock 
around them, with so humble an address 
from strangers of such high dignity ; and 
what further passed in consequence of 
this on either side,' every one liiay in some 
degree imagine ; but no one can under- 
take to relate, since the Gospels do not. 
We are there only told, that these respect- 
^le visitors, having paid their duty in 
this maimer, and being warned of God 
not to return to Herod*, " departed into 
their own country another way/' 

* Mattii. 12. 

Vol. I. E Thus 
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Thus ends this remarkable piece of 
history, in which all the circumstances are 
so perfectly conformable to the manners, 
the customs, the prevailing opinions and 
notions of those times in which the narra- 
tive is supposed to have been written, that 
they tend greatly to confirm the tiiith and 
credibility of the sacred history. I have 
already in going along touched slightly 
on some of these circumstances, but it 
itaay be Useful here to draw them all into 
one point of view. 

1. In the first place, then, tlie journey 
of these wise men, and tlie object of it, 
damely, to find out him who was born 
king of the Jews, corresponds exactly to 
A* iiifermation given by several heathen 
aiafthOFs*, that there was in those days^ 
gif&^reX ^xpectektioQ^ of some very extra- 
ordinairy personage, who was to make his 
a^ppedrtamee at that particular p^^d of 
tifii^, and in that particular part of the 
wdtld. 

2. If 

♦ H^id. Tacit. Hist. v. 1 3. - Sueton. in Vita Ve*p. c. 4 
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2. If the birth of this extraordinaiy 
personage was marked by a new star or 
meteor in the heavens, it was very natu- 
ral that it should first strike the obisjerva- 
tion of those called the mse men^ wln^ 
lived in a country where the stars and 
the planets shone with uncommon lustre, 
where the science of astronomy waa (for 
that reason perhaps) particularly culti- 
vated, where it was the peculiar profes^ 
3ion of these very magi, or wise men, and 
where no remarkable appearance in the 
heavens could escape the many purious 
eyes that were constantly fixed upon 
tiiem. 

3» The manner in which these wise men 
approached our Lord, is precisely that in 
which the people always addressed them*- 
selves to men of high rank and dignity. 

They zmrsMf^ed him ; that is, they jwo- 
strated themselves to tihe ground before 
him ; which we know was then and still 
is the cu^m of those countries. 

They (y^ered pre^eras to him : and it hi 
w^U known, that without a present no 

£ 2 great 
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great man was at that time or is now 

approached. 

These presents were gold, frankincense, 
and myrrh ; and these, as we have before 
observed, were the natural productions of 
that country whence the wise men are 
supposed to have come, namely, Arabia 
or Sabaea. 

Even that dreadful transaction, which 
was the unfortunate consequence of their 
journey, the murder of the Innocents, 
exactly corresponds with the character of 
Herod, who was one of the most crud 
and ferocious tyrants that ever disgraced 
a throne, and amongst other horrible 
barbarities had put to death a son of his 
own. No wonder, then, that his jealousy 
should prompt him to murder a number 
of infants not at all related to him. 

All these circumstances concur to prove, 
that the sacred historians lived in the 
times and the countries in which they are 
supposed to have written the Gospels, and 
were perfectly well acqiiainted with every 
thing they relate. Had not this been the 

case. 
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case, they must have been detected in 
an error, in some of the many incidents 
they touched upon ; which yet has never 
happened. . . . . . . . ; 

- 4. It is also, in the last place, worthy 
of remark, that every thing is here relatpd 
with the greatest plainness, brevity, and 
simplicity, without any of that ostenta- 
tion and' parade which we so often meet 
with in other authors. Thus, for instance, 
a heathen writer would have put' a long 
and eloquent speech into the mouth of 
the wise men, and would have ptovided 
the parents of the infant with a suitable 
answer. He would have painted. the mas- 
sacre of the infants in the most dreadful 
colours, and would have drawn a most 
aflfecting picture of the distress and agony 
of their afflicted parents. But thie Evan- 
gelists have not enlarged on these, or any 
other similar topics. They have contented 
themselves with telling their story con- 
cisely arid coldly, with a bare simple 
recital of the facts, without attempting to 

E 3 work 
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work upon the passion^ or excite the 
admiration of thdr readers. 

In fact, it appears from this and a 
variety of other instances of the same 
nature, that neither fame nor reputation, 
nor any other worldly advantage, had the 
least influence upon their hearts. Their 
sole object was the advanc^nent of trutiiy 
of mOTality, of religion, of the eternal 
welfare and salvation of mankind. For 
these great objects they wrote> for these 
they lived, for these they sufferedi and for 
these they died : on these, their thoughts 
were entirely and immoveably fixed, and 
therefore their narratives justly claim tlie 
most implicit belief in every thing that 
relates to these great and important and 
int^esting subjects. 

Another observation which this part of 
the Sacred History suggests to us^ is this ; 
that no person ever yet appeared in the 
world, to whom such distinguished marks 
of honour were paid from his birth to his 
i^eath, as our bleissed Lord. We are ofbai 

reproached 
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reproached with the mean coiulition of 
our Redeemer. We are often told, that; 
He, whom we have chosen for our Lord 
and Marter, who is the pbject of our ado-* 
r^ion, and on whom all our hopes are 
fixed, was the reputed son of a caipwt^r, 
lived in penury and distress, and at last 
suffered the ignominious death of the 
cross. All this is true. But it is equally 
true, that this man of indigence and of 
sorrow appeared through his whole life to 
be the peculiar favourite of Heaven ; and 
to have been considered, not indeed by 
his infatuated countrymen, but by beings 
of a far superior order, the most import^ 
ant personage that ever appeared on this 
earthly scene. At his birth, we are told, 
that the glory of the Lord shone round 
about certain sheph^ds that were then 
keeping watch over thdr flocks by night ; 
and there was a multitude of the heavenly 
host, praising God, and saying, " Glory 
to God in the highest, and on eartii peace, 

good-will towards mea*.'' 

Not 

* Luke ii. 14. 

E 4 
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Not long after this, a new star or meteor 
appeared in the heavens on purpose to 
announce his birth, which accordingly (as 
we have just seen) attracted the notice of 
those illustrious strangers, who came from 
a distant country to pay their homage to 
the infant Jesus ; whom, notwithstanding 
the humility of his condition and of his 
habitation, they hailed as king of the 
Jews, At his baptism, the heavens were 
opened to him, and he saw the Spirit of 
God descending like a dove, and lighting 
upon him*. After his temptation, when 
he had vanquished the prince of darkness, 
behold, angels came and ministered unto 
him*!', ^t h^s transfiguration, his face 
did shine as the sun, and his raiment was 
bright as the light, and there appeared 
Moses and Elias talking with him, and 
from the cloud which overshadowed them, 
there came a voice, sapng, ^* This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased ; 
hear ye himX/' At his agony in the gar- 
den, there appeared an angel unto him, 

strengthening 

* Matt, iii. i6, f Id. iv. ii. J Id. xvii. 5, 
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strengthening him*. At his crucifixion, 
all nature seemed to be thrown into con- 
vulsions : the sun was darkened ; the vail 
of the temple was rent in twain, from the 
top to the bottom; the earth did quake, 
and the rocks rent; the graves were opened, 
and gave up their dead; and even the 
heathen centurion, and those that were 
with him, were compelled to cry out, 
" Truly this was the Son of God f/' Be- 
fore his ascension, he said to his disciples, 
" All power is given to me in heaven and 
in earth ; and while he yet blessed them, 
he was parted from them, and carried up 
into heaven, and a cloud received hirii out 
of their sight J/' There, we are told, he 
sitteth at the right hand of God, making 
intercession for the sinful race of mian, till 
he comes a second time in the glory of 
his Father, with air his holy angels, to 
judge the world. The^re has God ^* highly 
exalted him above all principalities and 

r 

power, and might and dominion, and 

givea 

*^Luke xxii. 43. f Matt, xxvii. 54. 

% Matt, xxviii. 18. Luke xxiv. 51. 
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given him a name which is above every 
name; that at the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow, of things in heaven, and 
things in earth, and things under the 
earth ; and that every tongue should con- 
fess, that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory 
of God the Father*/' 

When all these circumstances are taken 
together, what a magnificent idea do they 
present to us of the humble Jesus, and 
how does all earthly i^lendour fade and 
die away under this overbearing effulgence 
of celestial glory ! We need not then be 
ashamed either of the birth, the life, or th^ 
death of Christ, *' for they are the power 
of God unto salvation/' And if the great 
and the wise men, whose history we have 
been considering, were induced, by the 
appearance of a new star, to search out, 
with no small labour and fatigue, the in^ 
fitnt Saviour of the world ; if they, though 
philosophers and deists (far different irom 
the phik)sophi$f s and deists of the present 
day) disdained not to prostrate themselves 

before 

♦PhHip. ii. 9--11. 
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before him, and present to him the richest 
and the choicest gifts they had to offer; 
well may we, when this child of. the Most 
High is not only grown to maturity, but 
has lived, and died, and risen again for us, 
and is now set down at the right hand of 
God (angels and principalities and powers 
being made subject to him) well may we 
not only pay our homage, but our adop- 
tion to the Son of God, and offer to him 
oblations far more precious than gold, 
frankincense, and myrrh; nanidy^ our*, 
selves, our souls and our bodies, ^^ as 6. 
reasotiable, holy, and lively Bacrifice unto 
him;^' well tnay we join with that inmi'- 
merable multitude iti heav^ which is 
continutilly praising him and saying; 
" Blessing, and honour, and glory be unto 
hi6Ci that Bitteth upon the throne, atid tinto 
0i^ Lamb for ever and ever*/' 

^ Rev. V, 13. 
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Matt. III. 

* s 

nn H E subject of this Lecture will be 
the third chapter of St. Matthew, 
in which we have the history of a very 
extraordinary person called John the. 
Baptist; to distinguish him from, another 
John mentioned in the New Testament, 
who was our Saviour's beloved disciple, 
and the author of the Gospel that bears 
his name; whence he is called John the 
Evangelist. 

As the character of John the Baptist 
is in many respects a very remarkable 
one, and his appearance bears a strong 
testimony to the divine mission of Christ 
and the truth of his religion, I shall enter 
pretty much at large into the particulars 
of his history, as they are to be found not 

only 
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only in the Gospel of St. Matthew, but in 
the other three Evangelists ; collecting 
from each all the material circmnstances 
of: his life, from the time of his first ap- 
pearance in the wilderness to his murder 
by Herod. : ; . ) 

' St. Matthew's account of him is as 
follows : " In those days came John the 
Baptist, preaching in the wilderness of 
Judea, and saying, Repent «/e, for the king^ 
dom of heaven is at hand. For this is he 
that was spoken of by the prophet Isaiah, 
saying. Prepare ye the way of the Lord^ 
make his paths, straight. And the same 
John had his [raiment of camel's hair, and 
a leathern girdle: about his loins, and his 
meat was locusts and wild honey. ,And 
there went out to him Jerusalem and all 
Judea, and all the regions round about 
Jordan, and were baptized of him in Jor- 
dan confessing their sins V': ;, 

Here then we have a person, who ap- 
pears to have been sent into the world, on 
purpose to be the precursor of our Lord, 

to 

* Matt. iii. i— 6. 
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to prepare the way for him and his rdi- 
gion, here called the kingdom of heaven^ 
and, as the prophet expresses it, to mak^ 
his paths straight. This is a plain allusion 
to the custom that prevailed in eastera 
countries, of sending messengers and pio- 
neers to make the ways level and straight 
before kings and princes and other great 
men, when they passed through the coun- 
try with large retinues, and with great 
pomp and magnificence. They literally 
lowered mountains, they raised valleys, 
they cut down woods, they removed aU 
obstacles, they cleared away all roughs 
nesses and inequalities, and made ev^ry 
thing smooth and plain and commodious 
for the great personage whom they pre^ 
ceded. 

In the same manner was John the Bap- 
tist in a spiritual sense to go befom the 
Lord, before the Saviomr of the workl, to 
prepare his way, to make his paths 
straight^ to remove out of the minds of 
Bften every thing that opposed itsetf to the 
admission of divine truth, all prejudice, 

blindness, 
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blindncsg, pride^ obstinacy, self-conceit, 
vanity, and vain philosophy; but, above 
all, to subdue and regulate those depraved 
aifections, appetites, passions, and inve- 
terate habits of wickedness, which are 
the grand obstacles to conversion and the 
reception of the word of God, 

His exhortation therefore was, " Repent 
ye;'* renounce those vices and abomina- 
tions which at pr^ent blind your eyes 
and cloud your understandings, and then 
you will be able to ^ee the truth and bear 
the light. This was the method which 
John took, the instrument he made use 
of to extirpate out of the minds of Ihs 
hearers all impediments to the march of 
the Gospel, or, as the prophetic language 
most subli^ftdy expresses it *, ** He cried 
aloud to tha^ Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord, make straight the highway for our 
God. Let every valley be exalted, and 
ev«ry mfountaiii €Mid hiH be made low; 
kt the crook^ be made straight, and the 
rough plaees pla^ ; and the glory of the 

Lord 

* Isaiah xl. 3 — 5. 
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Lord shall be revealed, and aU flesh shaU 
see it/' 

What a magnificent preparation is this 
for the great Founder of our religion! 
What an exalted idea must it g\^e us of 
his dignity and importance, to have, ia 
forerunner and a harbinger such as John 
to proclaim his approach to the worid, 
and call; upon all mankind to attend to 
him! It was a distinction peculiar and 
appropriate to him. Neither Moses nor 
any of the prophets ean boast this mark 
of honour. It was reserved for the Son 
of God, the Messiah, the Redeemer of 
mankind, and was well suited to the tran- 
scendent dignity of his person, and the 
grandeur of his design. 

The place which St. John chose for the 
exercise of his ministry was the wilderness 
of Judea, where he seems to have lived 
constantly from his birth to the time of 
his preaching ; for St. Luke informs us *, 
that^^ he was in the wilderness till the time 
of his shewing unto Israel.'^ Here it aph 
. : pe^rs 

* Luke i. 80. 
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pears he lived with great austerity. For 
he drank neither wine nor strong drink ; 
a rule frequently observed by the Jews, 
when they devoted themselves to the 
stricter exercises of religion. And his 
m^tt was locusts and wild honey: such 
simple food as the desert afforded to the 
lowest of its inhabitants. For eating some 
sorts of locusts was not only permitted by 
the law of Moses, but, as travellers inform 
us, is common in the east to this day. 
The clothing of the Baptist was no less 
simple than his diet. His raiment, we are 
•^told, was of camel's hair, with a leath^n 
girdle about his loins; the same coarse 
habit which the meaner people usually 
wore, and which sometimes even the rich 
assumed as a garb of mourning. For this 
raiment of camePs hair was nothing else 
than that sackcloth which we so ofl&a read 
of in Scripture. And as almost every 
thing of moment was, in those nations and 
those times, expressed by visible signs as 
well as by words, the projdiets also were 
generally clothed in this dress, because 
Vol. I. F one 
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one principal biaach of their office 
to call upon men to m mm Mm for tlieir 
And particularij Eibs or Eltpah is 
scribed in tbe seoand book €£ Kings 
Juttfy man^j that hj a man dolfaed in hair 
doth, or sackdodi (as John was) with a 
toathem girdle about his kiins. Etcii in 
outward appeanmce theteSare John was 
another £l]as ; but much more so, as he 
was endued, according to the angd's pre- 
dicti(», with the ^irii and /mmmt of 
£lias*f*. Both rose up among the Jews 
in times of universal ccnrupCion; both 
were authori^sed to denounce speed j ven- 
geance from Heaven, unless they repcsjorted ; 
both e&ecuted their c(Hnmission with' the 
same intrepid zeal; both were persecuted 
for it : yet nothing deterred either Elias 
from accusing Ahab to his face, or John 
from rebuking Herod in the same tm^ 
daunted manner. 

But here an apparent difficulty occtirs, 
and the sacred writers are charged with 

making 

• V 

J 

* Q Kings, i. 8. f Luke, i. 1 7. 
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makifig our Lord and St. John flatly coa- 
tradict each other. 

When the Jews sent priests and Le- 
Vites from Jerusalem to ai^ John who he 
#as, and partieuiariy whether he was 
Elms; his answer was, I am not^: But 
yet our Lord told the Jews that John was 
the Elias which wfts to come-f'. How is 
this contradiction to be f econciled ? With- 
out any kind of difficulty. The Jew» 
had an expectation, founded on«, literal 
interpretation <rf the prophet Malachi$, ^ 
that before the Messiah came, that very 
same Elias or Elijah, who lived and pro- 
phesied m the time of Ahab, would rise 
fipom the dead and appear again upon 
earfli. John therelbre might very truly 
say tha* he was not that Elias. But yet 
as we have seen that he resemMed Elias 
in mai>y sWiking particulars; as the angel 
tdid Zacharias that he should come in the 
spirit and power of Elias ; and as he 

actually 

♦John, i. 1^1. f Matt, xi. 14, 

^ Malachi, iv. 5. 

f9 
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actually approved himself, in the turn and 
manner of his life, in his doctrine, and his 
conduct, the very same man to the latter 
Jews which the other had been to the 
former, our Saviour might with equal truth 
assure his disciples that John was that 
Ehas, whose coming the prophet Malachi 
had in ^, figurative sense foretold. This 
difficulty we see \% so easily removed, that 
I should not have thought it worth no- 
ticing in this place, had it not been very 
lately revived with much parade in one of 
those coarse and blasphemous publica^ 
tions which have been dispersed in this 
country with so much activity, in order to 
disseminate vulgar infidelity among the 
lower orders of people, but which are now 
sinking fast into oblivion and contempt. 
This is one specimen of what they call 
their arguments against Christianity, and 
from this specimen you will judge of all 
the rest. But to return. 

The abstemiousness and rigour of the 
Baptist's life was calculated to. produce 
very important effects. It was fitted to 

excite 
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excite great attention and reverence in the 
minds of his hearers. It was well suited 
to the doctrine he was to preach, that of 
nepaUance and contrition; to the serious- 
nesis he wished to inspire, and to the terror 
which he was appointed to impress on 
impenitent offenders. And perhaps it 
was further designed to intimate the need 
there often is of harsh restraints in the 
beginning of virtue, as the easy familiarity 
of our Lord's manner and behaviour 
exhibits the delightful freedom which 
attends the perfection of it. At least, 
placing these two charactiers in view of 
the world, so near to each other, must 
teach men this very instructive lesson; 
that though severity of conduct may 
in various cases be both prudent and 
necessary, yet the mildest and cheerfullest 
goodness is the completest ; and they the 
most useful to religion, who are able to 
converse among sinners without risking 
their innocence, as discreet physicians do 
among the sick, without endangering their 
health. 

F 3 It 
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It is remarkable however that whatever 
ibortificatioDS John practised himself, it 
does not appear that he prescribed any 
thing to others beyond the ordinary duties 
of a good life. His disciples indeed fasted 
often, and so did many of the JeW9 
besides; probably therefore the former 
as well £is the latter by their own choice* 
His general injunction was only*, " bring 
forth fruits meet for repentance/' When 
more particular directions were desired, 
he commanded all sorts of men to avoid 
more especially the sins, to which their 
condition most exposed them. Thus 
when the "f people asked him (the com- 
mon people of that hard-hearted nation) 
What shall we do ? — ^John answa*ed, " He 
that hath two coats^ let him impart' to; 
him that hath none i and he that hath 
meat, let him do likewise/' That is, let 
every one of you, according to his abilities, 
exercise those duties of charity and kicid* 
ness to his neighbour, which you are all 

of 

* Matt. iii. 8. f Luke, iii* lo, u. 
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ofjPOttbuttoo apt to neglect. The pub-* 
liceLtk or ikrii^rs of tiie revenue came 
to hkoi and said, ^^ * Master, what i^U 
we do? '' and he siaid, ^^ Exact no more 
than timt which is appointed you/' Keqp 
clear ^om. that rapine and extorti(»i of 
which you are so. often guilty in the col-r 
lection of the Revenue, The -f- soldiers 
too daxianded of him^ ^VWhat shall we 
do ?^ his answer was, *^ Do violence to no 
man, neither acc^5e any falsely, and be 
content with your wages/^ That is^ abstain 
from those acts of iirfustiee, violence, 
and oppf^sion, to which your profession 
too often leads you. Lewd and debauched 
people also applied tp him,, to whom 
no doubt he gave advice siuited to their 
case. Aiid therefore what he taught ^s^as^ 
not ceUdttioiMdl tobseopvances, but moral 
Mtiducton cdligious pi^ineiple ; and mitk* 
Outthie'fa^ pirduounced (howevOT disgust-^ 
ing the^ doctrine must be to a proui^ 
^ttd 6ifperi^ftidU8 people) the hi^^iM^ 

outward 



* Liike, iii. 16, IQ. t H>id. iii. 14. 
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outward privileges to be of no value at 
all. " * Think not/' said he to the Jews, 
" to say within yourselves, * We have 
Abraham to our father, and are therefore 
sure of God's favour, be oiu^ conduct what 
it may:' for I say imto you, that God is 
able of these stones to raise up children 
unto Abraham;" is able to make the 
most stupid and ignorant of these hea* 
thens, whom you so utterly despise, 
converts to true religion, and heirs of the 
promises. 

Such were the doctrines which John 
preached to his disciples, and the success 
which attended him was equal to their 
magnitude and importance. 

This was plainly foretold by the angd 
that announced his birth to his. father 
Zacharias. ** -f- Many of the children of 
Israel (said he) shall he turn to the Lord 
their God." Which in fact he did. For 
the evangelists tell us that ^^ there went out 
unto him into the wilderness Jerusalem 

and 

^Mait. iii. 9. f Luke, i. 16. 
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and all Judea, and all the region about 
Jordan, and were baptized of - him */' 
The truth' of this is amply confirmed by 
Josephus, who informs us, that multitudes 
flocked to him, for they were greatly 
delighted with his discourses-f-/^ 

It might naturaUy be expected that 
such, extraordinary popularity and ap- 
plause as this would fill him. with conceit 
and vanity, and inspire him with a most 
exalted opinion of his own abiUties, and 
a sovereign contempt for any rival teacher 
of religion. But so far from this, the 
most prominent feature of his character 
was an ' unexampled modesty and humi- 
lity. Though he had been styled by 
Malachi the messenger of the Lord, and 
even Elias (the chief prophet of the Jews 
next to Moses) he never assumed any 
higher title than that very humble one 
given him by Isaiah ; the voice of one cry- 
ing in the wildemess. Far from desiring or 
attempting to fix the admiration of the 

multitude 

* Matt. iii. 5, 6. 

t Joseph. Antiq, Jud. xviii. 2. Edit. Huds. 
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multitude on his owd person^ he gave no* 
tice from his first appearance of nmtker. 
immediately to follow him, for ^hom he 
was unworthy to perform the most servile 
offices. He made a scruple, till expressly 
commanded, of bapti^ng one so infinitely 
purer than himself, as he knew the hbly 
Jesus to be. And when his disciples 
complained that all men desei^d him to 
follow Christ (a most mortifying circumn 
stance, had worldly applause, or interest 
or pow^r^ been his point) nothing could 
be more ingenuously self-denying than his 
answer; " Ye yourselves bear me witness, 
that I said, I am not the Christ, but am 
sent before him. He that hath ike bride, 
is the bridegroom: but the Mend of ike 
bridegroom, wMch standeth and bearet^ 
him, rejoiceth greatly. This my joy there* 
fore is fulfilled. He must inct'ease, but I 
must decrease. He that is of the earA is 
earthy; he *hat coiiieth from heaveh is 
above all*.^' 

Of 



* John, iii. 28—31. 
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Of «uch unaffected and disinterested 
btlmility as this, where shall vrt find, 
except in Christ, another instance ? Yet 
trith this was by no means united what 
we arfe too apt to associate with our idea 
of humility, fneanne^s and tmidtty of spirit ; 
on the contrary, the whole conduct of the 
Baptist wifcs marked throughout with the 
most intrepid courage and magnanimity 
in the discharge of his duty. 

Instead of paying any court either to 
the great men of his nation on the one 
hand ^ or to the multitude on tiie other, he 
reproved Ae former for their hypocrisy 
in the strongest terms ; " O generation of 
vipers, who hath warned ytm to flee from 
the wrath to oome^?'' and he required 
the latter to rendunce eve*y one c^f those 
favourite sins which they had lo»g in- 
dulged, and were most unwilling to part 
with. But what is still more, he reproved 
without fear and without reserve the aban-* 
doned and ferocious Herod, for injuri-^ 
ously taking away Herodias his brother's 

wife, 

* Matt. iii. 7. 
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wife, and afterwards incestuousljr marrying 
her, and for all the other evil that he 
had done. He well knew the savage and 
unrelenting temper of that sanguinary 
tyrant; he knew that this boldness of 
expostulation would sooner or later bring 
down upon him the whole wei^it of his 
resentment. But knowing also that he 
was sent into the world to preach repent- 
ance to all, and feeling it his duty to cry 
aloud and spare not^ to spare not even 
the greatest and most exalted of sinners, 
he determined not to shrink from that 
duty, but to obey his conscience, and take 
the consequences. 

Those consequences were exactly what 
he must Have foreseen. He was first shut 
up in prison ; and not long afterwards, as 
you all know, the life of this great and 
innocent man was wantonly sacrificed in 
the midst of conviviality and mirth, to the 
rash oath of a worthless and a merciless 
prince, to the licentious fascinations of a 
young woman, and the implacable ven- 
geance of an old one. 

After 
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After this short history of the doctrines, 
the Ufe, and the death of this extraor- 
dinary man, I beg leave to offer in con- 
elusion a few remarks upon it to your 
serious consideration. 

And in the first place, in the testimony 
of John the Baptist, we have an addi- 
tional and powerful evidence to the truth 
and the divine authority of Christ and his 
religion. 

If the account given of John in the 
Gospels be true, the history given there of 
Jesus must be equally so, for they are 
plainly parts of one and the same plan, 
and are so connected and interwoven with 
each other, that they must either stand or 
fall together. 

Now that in the first place there did 
really exist such a person as John the 
Baptist, at the time specified by the evan- 
gelists, there cannot be the smallest doubt ; 
for he is mentioned by the Jewish histo«- 
rian Josephus, and all the circumstances 
lie relates of him, as far as they go, per- 
fectly correspond with the description 

given 
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gi^en of him bj the sacred historians. 
He represents him as using the ceremon j 
^f baptism. He says that multitudes 
flocked to him, for they were greatly de^ 
lighted with his discourses, and ready to 
ob^eriie all has direction^. He asserts ihat 
he was a good man : and that he exhorted 
lh^ Jews lajot to coiae to his baptism widi* 
but finit prqmriiig thentselves for it by the 
practice of virtue ; that is, in the language 
of the Gospels, without repentance. He 
r<elat€is his being inhumanly mur*d6re(l by 
Herod; and adds, that the Jews in ge- 
neral entertained so high an opinion of tM 
i))iiocence, virtue, and sanc^ty of John ^ 
as to bi^ persuaded that die destruction of 
Herod's army, which happened not long 
after^ wjais a divine ^ud^eot inflicted on 
him for his barbarity to iso jexcell^t a 
ina»*. 

It appears th^oi that St Jdun was a 
perjion, of whose viictue, integrity, and 
pi«i^,» we ihave the most aipaple tefiftunooy 
fro^ an historian of unquestionabie 

Terecit;^ 

* ^Joseph. Antiq. 1. xviii. c. 6. s. 2. Ed. Huds. 
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veracity, and we may therefore rely with 
perfect confidesK^e on every thiog he tells 
U9. He was the^ very man foretold both 
by Isaiah and Malachi, as the forerunner 
<^f that divine persona^, whom th^ Jews 
expected under the name of the Messiah. 
He declared that Jesus Christ was this 
divine person, and that he himself was 
sent into the world on ^ptrrpose to prepare 
liie way beforie him, by exhorting men to 
repentance and reformation of life. If 
then this record of John (as th6 cvange- 
Ihrts call it) be tinae, the dfvine mission 
Off Christ is at <mce established, becatise 
the Baptist expresdy asserrts that he was 
the Son ^ God, and that whoever be« 
Meved on Ikim should bav^e everlasting 
life *. Now that this record is tame, we 
have every reason in the world to believe, 
not only because a msm so ^eminently 
di^inguished for every moral virtue as 
•St« John 4^on£essedEly was, cannot be 
tjbought capaMe of publicly proclainxing 
a d^beGcate ^l^ehpod; but because had 

his 

^ Jcim, iii. 6 ; i. 34. 
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his character been of a totally different 
complexion, had he for instance been in^ 
fluenced only by views of interest, ambi- 
tion, vanity, popularity, this very falsehood 
must have completely counteracted and 
overset every project of this nature. For 
every thing he said of Jesus, instead of 
aggrandizing and exalting himself^ tended 
to lower and to debase him in the eyes of 
all the world; he assured the multitude 
who followed him, that there was another 
person much more worthy to be follows!'; 
that there was one coming afk;er him of 
far greater dignity and consequence tha)i 
himself; one whose shoes latchet he was 
not worthy to unloose*; one so infinitely 
superior to him in rank, authority, and 
wisdom, that he was not fit to perform for 
him even the most servile offices. He 
himself was only come as a humble mes- 
senger to announce the arrival of his 
Lord, and smooth the way before him. 
But the great personage to whomi they 
were to direct their eyes, and in whom 

they 

♦ Mark^ 1. 7. Luke, iii. 16. 
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tt^ ixr^tt to ci^ht^r k\\ th^t hoji^s, Ms 
i^ilj^ Cttkis't. Is im rio^ tBe IkhgxtA^ 
6f a tiiafi wbb sought 6% ftjf hofabtii-, 
efmdiUiheht, 61- fajni^; e^r Wai aanat^d 
othly b3^ We fohd diiibmoU of b^lhg kt 
thti ft^a of ^ s^f? No aii^canfHink 
so. It i^ Hdt f§Tf usilal skrely for Hihi 
©f am/ thataclSr,' mach Ifes for flieti df 
^e best ^har&^te^; to invent an3 td uiter 
£l siHifg of f&Is^hbods iHrhh the ^ofes^^ 
d^Ufgd df d^radirig tJidm^Ivfes rind -ei^ 
ieMng sdiii«f <y&er pe^bn. Y^t this \^as 
«it |)l^ri te»rideitt6y attici a^o\^6d ^bjfect 6f 
JdW» ^edsLmWm, aifd fhe effect \^'ky 
^ri^fly Wh^ m^gk b^ ^ipi^ied, ethd #hat 
h^ Wkh^ af^d itit^ded, namely, i^ 
gir^t ]!miifcibei^ A^efted him and foHdit^ 

But l^ide^ beiaririg thi§ hdhest and dis- 
hif^^^M «<!^tiii»(yh^ to Ghrl^^ th«i B^j^ftst 
iaie&r^d M ihesMr^ l^hicb ho impomi 

h^g im&6M^ielf d«We«t«d ai^ eSstp^Eti^M. 
il@ -vemiteA to delir«9 ^^ pVephtd^i 

concerning 

* John, iii. 26i 30; iv, i. 
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concerning Christ ; prophecies too whifih 
were to be completed, not at some distant 
period, when both he and his hearers 
might be in their graves, and the prophecy 
itself forgot,, bnt within a very short space 
of time, when every one who heard the 
prediction might be a witness to its ac- 
complishment or its failure. He foretold, 
that Jesug ^hquld i>aptiz€ tsnth the Holy 
Ghost and xmth Jire^ and that he should be 
offered up as a sacrifice for the sins of man- 
kind*. These were very singular tilings 
for a man to foretel at hazard and from 
conjecture, because nothing could be more 
remote from the ideas of a Jew, or more 
unlikely to happen in the common course 
of things. They were moreover of that 
peculiar nature, that it was utterly impos- 
sible for John and Jesus to concert the 
matter between themselves ; for the com- 
pletion of the prophecies did not depend 
solely on themj . but required the concur- 
rence of other agents, of the Holy Ghost 
in the first instance, and of the Jews and 

the 

* Matt. iii. ii. John, i. 29. 
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the Roman governor in the other ; *and 
unless these had entered into a confede-* 
racy with the Baptist and with Christ, to 
fulfil what John foretold, it was not in the 
pow^r of either to secure the completion 
of it. Yet both these prophecies were, 
we know, actually accomplished within a 
very few years after they were delivered ; 
for our Lord suffered death upon the 
cross for the redemption of the world; 
and the Holy Ghost descended visibly 
upon the apostles in the semblance of fire 
on the day of Pentecost*. 
' It is evident then that the Baptist was 
not only a good man, but a true prophet ; 
and for both reasons, his testimony in fa-^ 
vour of Christ, that he was the Son of God, 
affords an incontestable proof that both 
he and his religion came from heaven. 

2. The history of the Baptist affords a 
proof also of another point of no small 
importance. It gives a strong confirmation 
to that great evangelical doctrine, the 

doctrine 

* Acts, ii. 2. 
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doctrine €^ a|Dpeoiait; die eypiafion of 
our sin$ fagr t|)P s^urifice of Ovist epott 
the crocs. 

We a|ne ofib^ told, tiiat tli«e wa9 119 
need for tfa}8 cfpiatiofi. That Fegentpuce 
and refcmnatim ^jne inlly sufficrien^ Iq 
restore the mo^ ^bjmdoped aiiin^B |q the 
favour of a jqyt ^fid mercifiil Go^ ^nd 
tp avert tl)e pimi^^lieQt due to thfir 
offences. 

Put wliat dpe^ th^ gfeat hfrald 9ac| 
forerunner gf C^l^ri^t 9aj to tliis ? Hq c^me 
professedly as q pvf^fhf^ qf repa^ofi^ 
This was hp; p^uU^r qffif^e, the g^e^t ob- 
ject of his ^s^i^s^^ ijl^e constat f^^piic pC 
hi^ exhqr\^t/ms^, *^ ^W««t y<^^ ^4 bring 
forth ^^ruit^ vo^. ^ rf p^atanoe*/' 1^ 
YM the uncefti^ipg lmgS»^ 9f " U^^ vpfe^ 
crying W *? ^^^de^M?^^'' 

If thjen i^pe?>|anc^ ftV>W< l«wl efficient 
efficacy for thiP^ ^pi^j^ qf ^ si^*^. 
we 8ho^l4 havf^ hf^^fd o| this ftojj^ InhjIi 
who cara^ q» pWB98ft tp^ imft^h r^jpfenfri 
auce. But what is the case ? Does he 

tell 

♦ Matt, iii, 8. 8. 
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t«)l m tim t^T^^Bim dlMt i«ill tak^ away 

iM> kj^ fh^ eye« of aif Mdlcei'?' QtJKe tlie 
Cififtftrai'y. ]^6«#itktatricii^ ^^ great 
stf^^ Ke jNis% t^y^ on' (he ii^cdiipeii^ble 
i]tecesils% of r(S^tfta(ti«e^ f€t M t^Rs- Ms 
foIl6#«fsf at" tJiief iam* tfhri^; *»;< it W^ to 
CAm^ on/y, and t6' Ri^ AksfStii ifiatf they 
yfett to-fobk felt tAe' p^rtf 6ft of tAteiV iltts. 
«' WeboM* Sk^ Ae; ** itite Ldwftof 06rf, 

w^fch i^^h^^iy t!lte'8i»8"<tf tfte^w«fi»*!'' 

And' rfgaftli '^ hti tfttit lljeBeS^etJi' 6tf the 
Sb'n U^lif eVetlkBthig life ;' an'd he ifh^ be- 
\vm^' ribtf ^'^Sb* hUtH' ritft rff(^, ftut* rtie 
WrM' of Gbd dbld^tfr on KMf.'* Sirica 

tfieft the exfilaeidtf of* ^' by t&tf sAViWflce 

df Cte^tf fe^d' ddCtritte' Ablf 6Viiy tituglit iii 
tfe* GftJSt>^l itof, but e'ilfijr'ded' dlfe)^ fey 
Mitt' Wfitf e^e^ dttiy I'd- jlfr^afr ^fe" ^y 
fSf it ; it iS^vttf(e*rt, from' teeUl-^ tdTcSfif t<yi 
a^riife theweJlld'of'i^ evertc/ir^d^'s- 
tikhity* wa^ ^fdihttt^tbd; hW ik^ftant 
aha ^iSential a par£ tms mustr be of tnar 
aivin6 rebgion. 

tastly^ 

* Luke> i. 29. f John, iii. 36. 
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Lastly, it will be oC use to observe, what 
the particular method was which John 
made use of to prepare men for the recep- 
tion and the belief of the Gospel ; for 
whatever means he applied to the attain- 
ment of that end, the same probably we 
shall find the most efficacious for a similar 
purpose at this very day. 

Now it is evident that the Baptist ad- 
dressed himself, in the first instance,, not 
to the understandings but to the heart. He 
did not attempt to convince his hearers, 
but to reform them; he did not say to 
them, go and study the prophets, examine 
with care the pretensions of him whom I 
announce, and weigh accurately all the 
evidences of his divine mission ; he well 
knew how all this would end, in the then 
corrupt state of their minds. His exhor- 
tation was therefore, ^ • Repent ye, for the 
kingdom of Heaven is at hand.^' It was 
on this principle he reproved with so 
much severity the pharisees and sadducees 
who came to his baptism, whom one would 
think he should rather have encomraged 

and 
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and commended, and received with open 
arms. " O generation of vipers, who hath 
warned you to flee from the wratli to 
come ? Bring forth, therefore, fruits meet 
for repentance*/' Till you have done 
this, till you have purified your hearts and 
abandoned your sins, my baptism will be 
of no use to you, and all the reasoning in 
the world will have no effect upon you. 
In perfect conformity to this, Joseph us 
informs us, that John exhorted the Jews 
not to come to his baptism, without first 
preparing themselves for it hy the practice 
of virtue, by a strict adherence to the rules 
of equity and justice in their dealings 
with one another, and by manifesting a 
sincere piety towards God. 

This is the preparation he required ; 
and thus it is that we also must prepare 
men for the reception of divine truth. 
We must first reform, and then convince 
them. It is not in general the want of 
evidence, but the want of virtue that 
makes men infidels ; let them cease to be 

wicked, 

* Matt, iii, 7, 8. 
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lyiclced, and they ^Ul sppn <:ea^ tp be 
unbelievers.. ** It i^. vi^b ^ hpa»t," 8^« 
&t. ps^oL (not T^tilji the be^) ** thfJtin^ 
belieyeth i|uxto right^tui;ijes&*/' Cosfe^ 
tl?,^ Ije?^rt^ an^, all ^ill go right UrfeRf. 
the soil h good, all th^ ?eed 3fou ca^ ¥(¥»!• 
it will be w^St^ in y^iau tn tl^ pw;il|lQ 
of the sow^ we find, that the oi^ v^^ 
which c^e to p^er^tion ws^ thsU whi^ 
fell; pD^ g^grouiad, on ai^.I^nes^ a^ 1^ 
good h^^ijl;. T;iva isj ^Ipe %t ap4 BftQ»t; 
ess.^tial i^<iui^^, to, b^^. T^i^bpl^v^ei, 

b)?ft y^' W-^ the high^ qn<;l?pi:il3^' ^ 
^jjmg,^ thaf, ^ ^/q«««?/: the o^ mjftt^tsb 

the mystery of i||jgfijtj)^. 

%^ Ijear^ infj^^, ^ gtea^.^e^i ofi ^c 
gpp4, n^ti^^,^ t^e b^j}ev9teng.e,^ tJj^, gege^ 

Qjtiiipi; l^;tmjjfiifafrl^.^<>(?4,q«a^^s:^f, ^gs^ 
t^t rpj^ct^ th^. QfJ^qlj; gftdg t^gy i»d^ 
j^^bly, posses ^q^e q^teiy^tipjBiD %lKi 

v^p^\% yif^Wf, ^^4i n?ai5^, Hfifp . <#?>^feftBii 

flagrant 

* Rom. X. lo, 




dftgr^M wd ^kx€if»iAhh ncm^ But 
t<$i;^tf^ ^xe)^^my Qr mm^ teavea <rf vanity 
ioi Mr H^aijsfi ao^ iBii«»»«c» botit thdr 

iRTii^V9@$, 9»^ th^ ^rni^n^ of that cIass ofi 
i)ign watt fiad iWfc 4iffic<»lt^ io decaKngi K 
]^^M(eKQr tj^s Wj9fi^^d«Gisunt€if man eoljtv 
tfefi. juslniaft q€ it iB}^: be contraBortedv 

l|\ nq^hjt b^, $mdk 1^^ ^ vn ^si^aasomg' 

pas^ sevejEfr. Q^nRwrfife QTk lasge bodtta; «£ 
m&fi;, an4i th$^( v\r«tiiii(v«ii he^f9bI«:t0ik>Qk: 

ififiitiiji. "Xk^^ ^ci d«t!Qa!l» deojti. S^t i^ htie 
^bo a»9.t|ially haihtlmk^wm oi kjDkjjjgr 
ij)|jQ4hf^ h^a-vf,. of> qwi,. if b^whft ifc pflff • 
ffScrty; w#U(acq^^ntj|ed^witkllMInan aaturan 
^. aU, tbe^ v;aj|^%^ (^raeter^ iiiC men; 
ifl ^, b^i declared that men love darkness 
rather than lights because their deeds are 

evil. 
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evil^f who will controvert the truth of 
that decision ? On this authority then we 
may securely rely, and may rest assured, 
that whatever pretences may be set up 
for rejecting revelation, the grand ob- 
stacles to it are, indolence, indifference, 
vice, passion, prejudice, self-conceit, pride, 
vanity, love of singularity, a disdain to 
think with the vulgar, and an ambition 
to be considered as superior to the rest 
of mankind, in genius, penetration, and 
discernment. It is by removing these 
impediments in the first place, that we 
must prepare men, as St. John did for 
embracing the religion of Christ. These 
(to make use of prophetic language) are 
the mountains that must be made low; 
these the crooked paths that must be 
made straight; these the rough places 
that must be made plain. Then all 
difficulties will be removed, and there 

will be A HIGH WAY FOR OUR GoD. 

Then there will be a smooth and easy 

approach 

* John, iii. 19. 
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approach for the Gospel to the uader- 
standing, as well as to the heart; there 
will be nothing to oppose its conquest 
over the soul. The Gloey of the Lobd 

SHALL FULLY BE BEVEALED, AND ALL 
FLESH SHALL SEE IT^. 

* Isaiah^ xl. 5. 
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M-^TTHEv IV. — ftnMrpart. 

^H£ fourth timpur ei Sl Mallbew, 
at wfak^ we are now amved, c^ieos 
with an acroont of diat most <ingnlar and 
extracvdinaiy transaction. The Tempta- 
tion OF Chbist is the wiebekkess. 
The detail of it ii as fc^ws : 

*^ Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit 
into the ^demess, to be tempted of the 
devil; and when he had fisisted forty days 
and forty nights, he was afterwards an 
hungred. And when the tempter came 
to him, he said. If thou be the Son of 
God, command that these stones be made 
bread. But he answered and said, It 
is written, Man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God. Then the devil 
tuketh him up into the holy city, and 

setteth 
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seiteth him on a pinniucle of the temple, 
i^nd »ith ViVLtp him, If thou be the Son 
of Godj cast thy wlf down : for it is written, 
He shall give bi^ angels charge concerning 
thee, and in their* hands they shall bear 
thee upr lest at any time thou dash thy 
fool^ against a stone* Jesus said unto him. 
Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God- 
Again the devil takelh him up into an 
ejcceeding hi^ mountain, and sheweth 
him all the kingdoms of the world, and 
the glcay of them ; and saith unto him, 
AH these things will I ^ive tl^e, if thou 
wilt fall down aoQrfi worship mQ« Then aaith 
Jesus unto faim, Got thee hence,. Satan : 
for it is written, 'Tho^ shalt worship the 
Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou 
ser¥a. Thea t&e. devil kaveth him, and, 
behold, angels eame and ministered unto 
him*.^' 

Such is the hisiiwy given b j the Evan- 
gebstsi of Qoir Lecd's temptation, which 
haft been a 9ahgect of much discussion 
among learned men. It is well known in 

particular 
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particular that several ancient commen-* 
tators, as well as many able and pious men 
of our own times, have thought that this 
temptation was not a real transaction, but 
only a vision or prophetic trance, similar 
to that which Ezekiel describes in the 
8th chapter of his prophecy, and to that 
which befel St. Peter when he saw a vessel 
descending unto him from heaven, and 
let down to the earth *. And it must be 
acknowledged that this opinion is sup- 
ported by many specious arguments, and 
seems to remove some considerable diffi- 
culties. But upon the whole there are I 
think stronger reasons for adhering to the 
literal intea-pretation, than for recurring to 
a visionary representation. 

For, in the first place, it is a rule ad- 
mitted and established by the best and 
most judicious interpreters, that in ex- 
plaining the sacred writings we ought 
never, without the most apparent and 
most indispensable necessity, allow bur- 
selves the liberty of departing from the 

plain 

* Acts, X. 10 — rft 
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plain, obvious, and literal meaning of the 
words. Now I conceive that no such 
necessity can be alleged in the present 
instance. It is true, that there are in this 
narrative many difficulties, and many 
extraordinary, surprising, and miraculous 
incidents. But the whole history of our 
Saviour is wonderful and miraculous from 
beginning to end : and if whenever we 
meet with a difficulty or a miracle, we 
may have recourse to figure, metaphor, 
or vision, we shall soon reduce a great part 
of the sacred writings to nothing else. 
Besides, these difficulties will several of 
them admit of a fair solution j; and where 
they do not, as they aflect no article of 
faith or practice, they must be left among 
those inscrutable mysteries which it is 
natural to expect in a revelation from 
heaven. This we must after all be con- 
tent to do, even if we adopt the idea of 
vision ; for even that does not remove 
ecery difficulty, and it creates some that 
do not attach to the literal interpre- 
tation. 

2. In 
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i. Id tlie next i>lftce^ I cUtthot find iti 
any pan of this nbittitive of the t^mptfttion, 
the blightest or ttuat distabt intimalk>n 
Ulftt it ift ttothing mdre thari a ti^ion. 
Th6 Very first words with which it a6di>- 
metices tebm to iitlt>iy the direct ediitrary.- 
**Theii was Jesud led up of th^ Spirit 
into the wilderness^ to be tethpted 6f fh^ 
d«vil/' Does not this say in the i6tM 
express tdiffis, that otil- Lord was led, 1161 
in a dream, or tran<;e, oi- vision^ but ^as 
actually and literally 1^ by ^ Spirit iAto 
the wilderness of Jild^? There Uy I 
know^ an Interpretation which ej^^laiifi^ 
away this obtious nieaning. Btft that 
interpretation rest* solely on the dotifatfof 
sigtlific;a!£ioil of a sin-gle Greek partiele, 
which i§ surely nracb too s!^d^ a 
gre^und to justify a departure frdtnf the 
ptAltk and Iheral ftettse of the p^i^ss^d.- 
Certaitt it is, that if any otte had mean* 
to- dieacribe a i^l transaction, he c*«fld 
tmt httftf sdected any expresstdti!^ b6tt^ 
adiq)«ed to ihttt piirpcJse thatt thUiii sWM 
tually made use of by the Evangttlis*; 

and 
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aiid I believe no one at his first reading 
of our Lord s temptation ever entertained 
the ijlightest idea of its being a visionary 
representation. 

3. There is an observation which has 
been made, and which has great weight 
in this question. It is this : All the pro- 
phets of the Old Testament, except Moses, 
saw visions, and dreamed dreams ; and 
the prophets of the New did the same/ 
St. Peter had a vision, St. John saw vi- 
sions, St. Paul had visions and dreams : 
but Christ himself neither saw visions nor 
dreamed dreams. He had an intimate 
and immediate communication with the 
Father; and he, and no one else in his 
days, had seen the Father. The case was 
the same with Moses; he saw God face 
to face. " If there be a prophet amon^ 
you, says God to Aaroa and Miriam, I 
the Lord will make myself known to him 
in a vision, and will speak unto him in a 
dream. My servant Moses is not so, who 
18 faitliful in all my house : with him will 
I speak mouth to mouth, even apparently. 

Vol. I. H and 
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and not in dark speeches ; and the simi- 
litude of the Lord shall he behold*/' 
Now Moses we all know was a type of 
Christ; and the resemblance holds be- 
tween them in this instance, as well as in 
many others. They neither of them had 
visions or dreams, but had both an im«- 
mediatecommunication with God. They 
both " saw God face to face-f-.'' This 
was a distinction and a mark of dignity 
peculiar to those two only, to the great 
legislator of the Jews, and the great legis- 
lator of the Christians. It is therefore 
inconsistent with this high privilege, this 
mark of superior eminence^ to suppose 
that our Lord was tempted in a vision,^ 
when we see no other instance of a vision 
in the whole course of his ministry. 

4. There is still another consideratum 
which militates strongly against the sup-^; 
position of a visionary temptation, it 
was in itself extremely probable that there ^ 
should be a real aud personal coarflict 

-between 

, ♦ Nuin. xii, 6—8. f Exod. xxxiii. ai. 
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between Christ and Satan, when the former 
was entering on hiB public ministry. 

It is well known that the great chief of 
the fallen angels, who is described in 
Scripture under the various nanles of 
Salan, Beelzebub, the Devil, and the 
Prince of the devils, has ever been an 
irreconcilable enemy to the human race, 
and has been constantly giving the most 
decided and most fatal proofs of this en- 
mity from the beginning of the world to 
this hour. His hostility began with the 
very first creation of man upon ea.rth; 
M^hen he no sooner discovered our first 
j^rents in that state of innocence and 
happiness in which the gracious hand of 
the Almighty had just placed thai), than 
with a malignity truly diabolical, he re- 
solved, if possible, to destroy all this fair 
scene of virtuous bliss, and to plunge tb^n 
into the gulf of sin and misery. For tbi$ 
purpose he exerted all his art and jsubtilty 
and powers of persuasion ; and how well 
he succeeded, we all know and feel. Prom 
^lat hour he established ahd pxerdsed ah 

H 2 astonishing 
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astonishing dominion over the minds fii 
men, leading them into such acts of foUy, 
stupidity, and wickedness, as can on no 
other principle be accounted for. At the 
time of our Saviour's appearance his ty- 
ranny seems to have arrived at its utmost 
height, and to have extended to the bo- , 
dies as well as to the souls of men, of both 
which he sometimes took absolute posses^ 
mn: as we see in the history of those 
unhappy persons mentioned in Scripture, 
whom we call demoniacs, and who were 
truly said to be possessed by the devil. It 
was therefore extremely natural .to sup- 
pose, that when he found there was a great 
and extraordinary personage who had 
just made his appearance in the world, 
who was said to be the Son of God, the 
promised Saviour of mankind, that seed 
of the woman who was to bruise the ser- 
pent's head ; it was natural that he should 
be exceedingly alarmed at these tidings, 
that he should tremble for his dominion ; 
that he should first endeavour to ascer- 
taiit the fact, whether this was really the 

Christ 
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Christ or not ; and if it turned out to be 
so, that he should exert ^his utmost efforts 
to subdue this formidable enemy, or at 
least to seduce him from his allegiance to 
God, and divert him from his benevolent 
purpose towards man. He had ruined 
the first Adam, and he might therefore 
flatter himself with the hope of being 
equally successful with the second Adam. 
He had entailed a mortal disease on the 
human race; and to prevent their reco- 
very from that disease, and their restora- 
tion to virtue and to happiness, would be 
a triumph indeed, a conquest worthy of 
the Prince of the devils. 

On the other hand it was equally pro- 
bable, that our blessed Lord would think 
it a measure highly proper to begin his 
ministry with showing a decided superio- 
rity over the great adversary of man, whose 
empire he was going to abolish; with mani- 
festing to mankind that the great Captain 
of their salvation was able to accomplish 
the important work he had undertaken, 
and with setting an example of virtuous 

H 3 firmness 
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firmness to his followers, which might en- 
courage them to resist the most powerful 
temptations that the prince of darkness 
could throw in their way. 

These considerations, in addition to 
many others, afford a strong ground fot 
believing that the temptation of C-hrist in 
the wilderness was, as the history itself 
plainly intimates, a real transaction, a 
personal contest between the great enemy 
and the great Redeemer of the human 
race ; and in this point of view therefore 
I shall proceed to consider some of tjie 
ifloat remarkable circumstances attending 
it, and the practical uses resulting from 
it*. 

* It is an ingenious observation of a learned friencjl 
of mine, that the temptation of Christ in the wilder- 
ness bears an evident analogy to the trial of Adam id 
Paradise, and elucidates the nature of that trial id . 
jyhich the tempter prevailed and man fell. The second 
Adam, who undertook the cause of fallen men, was 
subjected to temptation by the same apostate spirits 
Herein the tempter failed^ and the second Adam in 
consequence became the restorer of the fallen race of 
the first. St. Paul^ in more places than one, points 
Out the resemblance between the first Adam and the 
.' * ^ « second ; 
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We are told in the first place that 
** Jesus was led up of the Spirit into the 
wilderness/' that is, not by the evil spirit, 
but by the Spirit of God, by the sugges- 
tions and by the impulse of the Holy 
Ghost, of whose-divine influences he was 
then full. For the time when this hap- 
pened was immediately after his baptism; 
which is related in the conclusion of 
the preceding chapter. We are there in- 
formed that " Jesus when he was baptized 
went up straightway out of the water, 
and, lo, the heavens were opened, ^nd h0 
saw the Spirit of God descending like ai 
dove, and lighting upon him, and, lo, i 
voice from heaven, saying. This is my 

beloved 



second ; and the temptation in the wilderness exhi« 
bits a most interesting transaction, where the second 
Adam was actually placed in a situation very similar 
to that of the first. The secrets of the Most High 
are unfathomable to short-sighted mortals; but it 
would appear from what may be humbly learnt an4 
inferred from this transaction, that our blessed Lord's 
temptation by Satan was a necessary part in the 
divine ceconomy towards, accomplishing the redemp- 
tion of mankind. 

H 4 
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beloved Son, in whom 1 am well pleased *. 
Then (it immediately follows) was Jesu9 
led up of the Spirit into the wilderness, to 
be tempted of the devil. In that moment 
of exaltation, when he was acknowledged 
by a voice from Heaven to be the Son of 
God, and when the Spirit of God had 
taken full possession of his soul, then it 
was that Jesus went forth under the guid- 
ance of that Spirit, in full confidence of 
his divine power, into the wilderness, to 
encounter the prince of this world • A 
plain proof that this contest was a pre* 
concerted design, a measure approved by 
Heaven, and subservient to the grand de- 
sign, in which our Saviour was engagedi 
of rescuing mankind from the dominion 
of Satan. 

, The place into which our blessed Lord 
was thus led was the zmldemessy probably 
the great wildemess near the river Jordan, 
in which Jesus was baptized, and soon 
afterwards tempted. This wilderness is 
thus described by a traveller of great credit 

and 

* Matt. iii. 16, 17. 
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1 

and veracity, who had himself seen iu 
" In a few hours (says this writer) we 
arrived at that mountainous desert, iq 
which our Saviour was led by the Spirit 
to be tempted by the devil. It is a most 
miserable dry barren place, consisting of 
high rocky mountains, so torn and dis- 
ordered as if the earth had suffered some 
great convulsion, in which its very bowels 
had been turned outward. On the left 
hand, looking down into a deep valley, as 
we passed along we saw some ruins of 
small cells and cottages, which we were 
told were formerly the habitations of her- 
mits retiring hither for penance and mor- 
tification ; and certainly there could not be 
found in the. whole earth a more comfort- 
less and abandoned place for that purpose. 
On descending from these hills of desola- 
tion into the plain, we soon came to the 
foot of Mount Quarantania, which they 
say is the mountain from whence the devil 
tempted our Saviour with that visionary 
scene of all the kingdoms and glories of 
this world. It is, as St. Matthew calls it, 

an 
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an ejcreding high mountain^ and in its 
ascent difficult and dangerous. It has a 
small chapel at the top, and another about 
half way up, on a prominent part of a 
rock. Near this latter are several caves 
and holes in the sides of the mountain, 
made use of anciently by hermits, and 
by some at this day for places to keep 
their Licnt in, in imitation of that of our 
blessed Saviour*.^' 

This was a theatre perfectly proper for 
the prince of the fallen angels to act his 
part upon, and perfectly well suited to hin 
dark malignant purposes. 

Here then after our Saviour (as Mosea 
and EUjah had done before him) had 
endured a long abstinence from food, the 
devil abruptly and artfully assailed him 
with a temptation well calculated to pro-* 
duce a powerful effect on a person faint 
and worn out with fasting. ** If thou be 
die Son of God, command that these 
stones be made bread.^^ But our Saviour 
repelled this insidious advice by quoting 

the 

* Maundrell. 
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the words of Moses to the Israelites in 
the wilderness ; " Man shall not Hve by 
bread alone, but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God */' 
That is, he that brought me into this 
wilderness, and subjected me to these 
irials can support me under the pressure 
of hunger, by a variety of means, besides 
ihe common one of bread, just as he fed 
the Israelites in the wilderness with manna, 
with food from heaven. I will therefore 
rather choose to rely on his gracious pro- 
vidence for my support in this exigency, 
than work a miracle myself for the supply 
of my wants. I 

Tliis answer was perfectly conformable 
to- the principle on which our Lord acted 
throughout the whole of his ministry. AH 
his miracles were wrought for the benefit 
of others, not one for his own gratifi- 
cation . Thou^ he endured hunger and 
thirst, and indigence and fatigue, and all 
the other evik of a laborious and an 
itinerant life, yet he never once relieved 

himself 

* Deut. viii. 3. Matt. ir. 4. 
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himself from any of these inconveniencies, 
or procured a single comfort to himself by 
the working of miracles. These were all 
appropriated to the grand object of prov- 
ing the truth of his religion and the 
reality of his divine mission, and he never 
applied them to any other purpose. And 
in this, as in all other cases, he acted with 
the most perfect wisdom -; for had he 
always or often delivered himself from the 
sufferings and the distresses incident to 
human nature by the exertions of his 
miraculous powers, the benefit of his ex- 
ample would have been in a great measure 
lost to mankind, and it would have been * 
of little use to us, that he was in all things 
tempted like as we are^^ because he would 
have been supported and succoured, as 
2s;e cannot expect to be. 

Having thus failed in attempting to 
work upon one of the strongest of the 
sensual appetities, hunger ^ the tempter's 
next application was to a different pas- 
sion, but one which in some minds is 

extremely 

* Heb. iv. 15. 
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extremely powerful, and often leads to 
great folly and guilt, I mean vanity and 
self-importance, " He taketh our Lord 
into the holy city, and setteth him on a 
pinnacle of the temple,^ and saith unto 
him. If thou be the Son of God, cast 
thyself down ; for it is written. He shall 
give his angels charge concerning thee, 
and in their hands they shall bear thee 
up, lest at any time thou dash thy foot 
against a stone*/' 

The place where our Saviour now stood 
was on a pinnacle, or rather on a wing of 
the magnificent temple of Jerusalem, from 
whence there was a view of the vast con- 
course of people who were worshipping 
in the area below. In this situation the 
seducer flattered himself that our Saviour, 
indignant at the doubts which he artfully 
expressed of his being the Son of God, 
would be eager to give him, and all the 
multitude that Jbeheld them^ a most con- 
vincing proof that he was so, by casting 
himself from the height on which he 

stood 

* Matt. iv. 5, 6, 
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Stood into the court below, accompauied 
all the way as he descended by an illus* 
trious host of angels, anxiously guarding ^ 
his person from all danger, and plainly 
manifesting by theii* solicitude to protect 
and to preserve him, that they had a most 
invaluable treasure committed to their 
care, and that he was in truth the beloved 
Son of God, the peculiar favourite of 
Heaven, 

« 

To a vain-glorious mind nothing could 
have been more gratifying, more flatter- 
ing, than such a proposal as this ; more 
esfpecially as so magnificent a spectacle in 
the sight of all the Jews would probably 
have induced them to receive him as their 
Messiah, whom it is well known they 
expected to descend visibly from heavai 
in some such triumphant manner as this. 

But on the humble mind of Jesus all this 
had no eflect. To him who never affected 
parade or show, who never courted ad- 
miration or applause, who kept himself 
as quiet and as retired as the nature of 
his mission would allow, and frequently 

withdrew, 
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withdrew, from the multitudes that flocked 
airound him^ to deserts and to mountains ; 
to him this temptation carried no. force ; 
his answer was, " Thou shalt not tempt 
the Lord thy God;"" thou shalt not rush 
into unnecessary danger in order to tempt 
God, in order to try whether he will inter- 
pose to save thee in a miraculous manner ; 
much less ought this to be done, as , now 
proposed, for the purposes of vanity and: 
ostentation. 

The next temptation is thus described 
by St. Matthew : 

" Again the devil taketh him up into 
an exceeding high mountain^ and sheweth 
him all the kingdoms of the world and. 
the glory of them ; and saith unto him^ 
All these things will I give thee, if tliou. 
wikfall down and worship me*/' 
; It has been thought an insuperable dif- 
ficulty to conceive how Satan could, from 
any mountain, howevCT elevated, show to 
our Saviour all the kingdoonis of the earth 
and the glory of them. And even they 

who 

* Matt.iv.^, 9. 
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who defend the literal sense of the trans- 
action in general, yet Kave recourse to a 
visionary representation in this particular 
instance. But there seems to me no ne- 
cessity for calling in the help of a vision 
even here. The evangelist describes the 
mountain on which Christ was placed as 
aii exceeding high one ; and the traveller* 
to whom I before referred, describes it in 
the same terms. From thence of course 
there must have been a very extensive 
view; and accordingly another writer, 
the Abb6 Mariti, in his travels through 
Cyprus, &c. speaking of this mountain, 
says, " Here we enjoyed the most beau- 
tiful prospect imaginable. This part of 
the mountain overlooks the mountains of 
Arabia, the country of Gilead, the coun- 
try of the Ammonites, the plains of Moab» 
the plain of Jericho, the river Jordan, and 
the whole extent of the Dead Sea/' These 
various domains the tempter might show 
to our Lord distinctly, and might also at 
the same time point out (for so the original 

word 

* Maundrell. 
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word ^Butvviju sometimes signifies) and di- 
rect our Lord's eye towards several other 
regions that lay beyond them, which might 
comprehend all the principal kingdoms of 
the eastern world. And he might then 
properly enough say, " All these kingdoms 
which you now see, or towards which I 
now point, will I give thee, if thou wilt fall 
down and worship me/' This explanation 
appears to me an easy and a natural one. 
But if others think differently, it is suffi- 
cient to say, that this particular incident 
is not more extraordinary than almost 
every other part of this very singular 
transaction ; throughout the whole of 
which, the devil appears to have been 
permitted to exercise a power far beyond 
what naturally belonged to him. 

But whatever we may decide on this 
point, the nature and magnitude of the 
temptation are evident. It is no less than 
an offer of kingdoms, with all their glory ; 
all the honours, power, rank, wealth, gran- 
deur, and magnificence, that this world 
has to give. But all these put together 
Vol. I. I could 
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could not for one moment shake the firm 
mind of our divine Master, or seduce him 
from the duty he owed to God. He 
rejected with abhorrence the impious pro- 
position made to him, and answered with 
a proper indignation, in the words of 
Scripture, " Get thee hence, Satan: for 
it is written. Thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou 
serve *.'' Upon this we are told that the 
devil lefl him, and that angels came and 
ministered unto him. 

Thus ended this memorable scene of 
Christ^s temptation in the wilderness. The 
reasons of it respecting our Lord have 
been already explained ; the instructions 
it furnishes to ourselves are principa;lly 
these : 

1. It teaches us, that even the best of 
men may sometimes be permitted to fall 
into great temptations, for we see that 
our blessed Lord himself was exposed to 
the severest. They are iiot therefore to 
be considered as marks of God's displea*- 

sure 

♦Matt. iv. 10, 11. 
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sure or desertion of us, but only as trials 
of our virtue; as means of proving (as 
Moses tells the Israelites) what is in our 
hearts, whether we will keep God's com- 
mandmeiits or no''^; as opportunities 
graciously afforded us to demonstrate our 
sincerity, our fortitude, our integrity, our 
unshaken allegiance and fidelity to the 
great Ruler of the world. 

2. Whenever we are thus brought into 
temptation, we have every reason to hope 
for the divine assistance to extricate us 
from danger. We have the example of 
our blessed Lord to encourage us. We 
see the great Captain of our salvation 
assaulted by all the art and all the poW0r 
of Satan, and yet rising superior to all 
his efforts. We see hiin going before us 
in the paths of virtue and of glory, and 
calling upon us to follow hitn. Though 
he was led by the Spirit of God himself 
into the wilderness in order to be tempted, 
yet tiie saihe divine Spirit accompanied 
and supported him throughout the whole 

of 

* Deut. viii. 2. 
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of his bitter conflict, and enabled him to 
triumph over his infernal adversary. To 
the same heavenly Spirit we also may look 
for deliverance. If we implore God in 
fervent prayer to send him to us, he will 
assuredly grant our petition. He will not 
suffer us to be tempted above what we are 
able, but will with the temptation also 
make a way to escape (when we ourselves 
cannot jfJnd one) that we may be able to 
bear it*. 

3. We may learn from the conduct of 
our Lord under this great trial, that when 
temptations assail us, we are not to parley 
or to reason with them, to hesitate and 
deliberate whether we shall give way to 
them or not, but must at once repel them 
with firmness and with vigour, and oppose 
to the dictates of our passions the plain 
and positive commands of God in his 
holy word. We must say resolutely to 
the tempter, as our Lord did, " Get thee 
hence, Satan -f-;" and he will instantly 
flee from t/^ as he did from him. 

4. It 

♦ 1 Cor. X. 13. t Matt. iv. 10. 
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4. It is a most solid consolation to us 
under such contests as these, that if we 
honestly exert our utmost efforts to van- 
quish the enemies of our salvation, most 
humbly and devoutly soliciting at the 
same time the influences of divine grace 
to aid our weak endeavours, the unavoid- 
able errors and imperfections of our na- 
ture will not be ascribed to us, nor will 
God be extreme to mark every thing that 
is done amiss ; for we shall not be judged 
by one who has no feeling of our infir- 
mities, but by one who knows and who 
pities them, who was himself in all things 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin *, 
and who will make therefore all due allow- 
ances for our involuntary failings, though 
none for our wilful transgressions. 

5. And lastly, in the various allure- 
ments presented to our Lord, we see but 
too faithful a picture of those we are to 
expect ourselves in our progress through 
life. Our Lord's temptations were, as 
we have seen, sensual gratifications, in- 

' • . citements 

* Heb. iv. 15. 
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citemenls to vanity and ostentation^ and 
the charms of wealth, power, rank, and 
splendour. All these will in the different 
sstages of our existence successively rise 
up to seduce us, to oppose our progress 
to heaven, and bring us into captivity to 
sin and misery. Pleasure, interest, busi- 
ness, honour, glory, fame, all the follies 
and all the corruptions of the world, will 
each in their turn assault our feeble nature; 
and through these we must manfully fight 
our way to the great end we have in 
view. But the difficulty and the pain of 
this contest will be considerably lessened 
by a resolute and vigorous exertion of 
our powers and our resources at our first 
setting out in life. It was immediately 
after his baptism, and at the beginning of 
his ministry, that our Lord was exposed 
to all the power and all the artifices of the 
devil, and completely triumphing over 
both, effectually secured himself from all 
^ture attempts of that implacable enemy. 
In the same manner it is on our first 
setting out in life, that we are to look 

for 
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for llie most violent assaults from our 
passions within, and from the world and 
the prince of it without And if we 
strenuously resist those enemies of om- 
salvation that present themselves to us at 
that most critical and dangerous period, 
all the rest that follow in our maturer age 
will be an easy conquest. On him who in 
the beginning of life has preserved him- 
self unspotted from the world, all its 
consequent attractions and allutements, 
and its magnificence, wealth and splen- 
dour, will make little or no impression. 
A mind tl^at has been long habituated to 
discipline BBd . self-.gQV€tmment amidst far 
more pp;W^rful temptations, will have 

» 

nothing to ^apprehend from such assailants 
as jthese, , ,ButjBiler all^ our great security 
is assisUo^ce fr-i^pi above, which will never 
be ;4^i!^ tP thd^e who fervently apjdy 
for it. And with the power of divine 
grace to support us, with the example of 
our Lord in the wilderness to animate us, 
and an eternity of happiness to reward us, 

I 4 what 
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what is there that can shake our constancy 
or corrupt our fidelity ? 

Set yourselves then without delay to 
acquire an early habit of strict self-govern- 
ment, and an early intercourse with your 
heavenly protector and comforter. Let 
it be your first care to establish the sove- 
reignty of reason and the empire of grace 
over your soul, and you will soon find it 
no difficulty to repel the most powerful 
temptations. *^ Watch ye, stand fast in 
the faith ; quit yourselves like men ; be 
strong *,'' be resolute, be patient; look 
frequently up to the prize that is set before 
you, lest you be weary and faint in your 
minds. Consider that every pleasure you 
sacrifice to your duty here, will be placed 
to your credit and increase your happi- 
ness hereafler. The conflict with your 
passions will grow less irksome every day, 
A few years (with some of you perhaps a 
very few) will put an entire end to it ; 
and you will then, to your unspeakable 

comfort^ 

* I Cox. xvi. 13. 
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comfort, be enabled to cry out with 
St. Paul, " I have fought a good fight, 
I have finished mj course, I have kept 
the faith. Henceforth there is laid up 
for me a crown of righteousness, which 
the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give 
me in that day */' 

* a Tim. ir. 7, 8. 
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Matthew IV. — latter part. 

^f^ HE former part of the fourth chapter 
of St. Matthew, which contains the 
history of our Saviour's temptation, having 
been explained to you in the preceding 
Lecture, I shall now proceed to the latter 
part of the chapter, in which an ac- 
count is given of the first opening of our 
blessed Lord's ministry, by his preaching, 
by his chusing a few companions to 
attend him, and by his beginning to work 
miracles ; all which things are stated very 
briefly, without any attempt to expatiate 
on the importance and magnitude of the 
subject, which was nevertheless the noblest 
and most interesting that is to be found in 
history ; an enterprize the most stupendous 

and 
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and astonisliing that ever before entered 
into the mind of man, nothing less than 
the conversion of a whole world from 
wickedness and idolatry to virtue and true 
religion. 

On this vast undertaking our Lord now 
entered ; and we are informed by St. Mat- 
thew, in the 17th verse of this chapter, in 
what manner he first announced himself 
and his religion to the world. His first 
address to the people was similar to that 
of the Baptist, 'Repent ye, for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand. The very first qua- 
lification he required of those who aspired 
to be his disciples was repentance^ a sin- 
cere contrition for all past offences, and 
a resolution to renounce in future every 
species of sin ; for sin, he well knew, would 
be the grand obstacle to the reception of 
his Gospel. 

What a noble idea does this present to 
us of the dignity and sanctity of our 
divine religion ! It cannot even be -ap-- 
preached by the unhallowed and the pro- 
fane. Before they can be admitted even 

into 
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into the outward courts of its sanctuary, 
they must leave their corrupt appetite and 
their sinful practices behind them. " Put 
off thy shoes from off thy feet/' said God 
to Moses from the burning bush, " for 
the place whereon thou standest is holy 
ground*'' Put off all thy vicious habits, 
says Christ to every one that aspires to be 
his disciple, for the religion thou art to 
embrace is a holy religion, and the God 
thou art to serve is of purer eyes than to 
behold evil, and cannot even look upon 
iniquity. In some of the ancient sects 
of philosophy, before any one could be 
admitted into their schools, or initiated in 
their mysteries, he was obliged to undergo 
a certain course of preparation, a certain 
term of trial and probation, which however 
consisted of little more than a few super- 
stitious ceremonies, or some acts of exter- 
nal discipline and purification. But the 
preparation for receiving the Christian 
religion is the preparation of the heart. 
The discipline required for a participation 

of 

* Exod. iii. 5. 
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of its privileges, is the mortification of sin, 
the sacrifice of every guilty propensity 
and desire. 

This sacrifice however the great Founder 
of our religion did not require for nothing. 
He promised his followers a recompence 
infinitely beyond the indulgences they 
were to renounce; he promised them a 
place in his kingdom, a kingdom of 
which he was the sovereign ; a kingdom 
of righteousness here, and of glory here- 
after. Repent 3/e, for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand*. 

. He then proceeds to select and asso- 
ciate to himself a certain number of per- 
sons, who were to be his assistants and 
coadjutors in the establishment and the 
administration of his heavenly kingdom. 

And here it was natural to expect, that 
in making his choice he should look to 
men of influence, authority, and weight ; 
that, being himself destitute of all the 
advantages of rank, power, wealth, and 
learning, he should endeavour to compen- 
sate 

* Matt. iv. 17. 
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sate for thos^ defects in his own person 
by the contrary quaUties of his asso- 
ciates, by connecting himself with some 
oT the most powerfiil, most opulent, most 
learned, and most eloquent men of his 
time. 

And this most undoubtedly would have 
been his mode of proceeding, had his ob- 
ject been to establish his religion by mere 
human means, by influence or by force, by 
the charms of eloquence, by the powers of 
reason, by the example, by the authority, 
by the fashion of the great. But these 
were not the instruments which Christ 
meant to make use of. He meant to show 
that he was abwe them all ; that he had 
far othCT resources, far diflferent au^liaries^ 
to call in to his support, in compdrison of 
which all the wealth and magnificence, 
dnd power and wisdom of the world, were 
trivial and contemptible things. We find 
therefore that not the wise, not the tnighty 
not the noble, were called* to co-operate 
with him ; but men of the meanest tiiwh, 

of 

* 1 Cor. i. 26. 
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of the lowest occupations, of the humblest 
talents, and most uncultivated minds. 
" As he was walking by the sea of Galilee, 
St. Matthew tells us, he saw two brethren, 
Simon called Peter, and Andrew his 
brother, casting a net into the sea, for they 
were fishers. And he saith unto them. 
Follow me^ and I will make you fishers of 
men; and they straightway left their nets 
(that is, in fact, all their subsistence, all 
the litde property they had in the world) 
and followed him. And going from 
thence, he saw other two breUiren, James 
the son of Zebedee and John his brother, 
in a ship with Zebedee tiieir father, mend- 
ing their nets ; and he called themy: and 
they immediately left the ship and their 
father, and followed him *.'' These were 
die inen whom he selected ior his cokn- 
panions and assistants. Thes6 fishermen 
of Galilee were to be, under him, the in- 
struments of overthTOwing the stupendous 
and magnificent system of paganism 
and idolatry throughout the world, and 

producing 
* Matt. iv. 18— 2*?. 
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producing the greatest change, the most 
general and most important rerolution, in 
principles, in morals, and in religion, that 
ever took place on this globe. For this 
astonishing work, these simple, illiterate, 
hwnble men, were simgled out by our 
Lord. He chose, as the apostle expresses 
it, " the foolish things of the world to con- 
found the wise, and the weak things of 
the world to confound the things which 
are mighty * ; that his religion might not 
be established by the enticing words of 
man's wisdom, but by demonstration of 
the Spirit and of power ; that our faith 
should not stand in the wisdom of men, 
but in the power of God-f/' 

Such were the associates chosen by him 
who was the delegate of heaven, and whose 
help was from above. We may expect 
therefore that an. impostor, who meant 
to rely on human means for success, would 
take a direcdy contrary course. And this 
we find in fact to be the case. Who were 
the companions and assistants selected by 

the 

* 1 Cor. i. 27. 1 1 Cor. ii. 4, 5. 
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the grand impostor Mahomet ? They were 
men of the most weight and autliority > 
and rank and influence, among his coun- 
trymen. The reason is obvious ; he want* 
ed such supports ; Christ did not ; and 
hence the marked difference of their con- 
duct in this instance. It is the natural 
diiference between truth and imposture. 
That the power of God and not of man 
was the foundation on which our Lord 
meant to erect his new system, very soon 
appeared ; for the next thing we hear of 
him is, that he " went about all Galilee 
teaching in their synagogues, and preach- 
ing the gospel of the kingdom, and heal- 
ing all manner of sickness, and all manner 
of disease among the people *.'' 

Here then began that demonstra- 
tion OF THE SPIRIT AND OF POWER, 

which was to be the grand basis of his 
new kingdom, the greiat evidence of his 
heavenly mission. It is indeed probable, 
that the wisdom and the authority with 
which he spake, and the weight and 

* Matt. iv. 23. 
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importance of the doctrines he taught, 
would of themselves make a deep impres- 
sion on the minds of his hearers, and pro- 
duce him some followers. But had ho 
stopt here, had he given his new disciples 
nothing but words, their zeal and attach- 
ment to him would soon have abated. 
Por it was natural for these converts to 
say to him, ^^ You have called upon us 
to repent and to reform ; you have com- 
manded us to renounce our vices, to relin* 
quish our favourite pleasures and pursuits, 
to give up the world and its enjoyments, 
and to take up our cross and follow you ; 
and in return for this you promise us dis- 
tinguished happiness and honour in your 
spiritual kingdom. You speak, it is true, 
most forcibly to our consciences and to 
our hearts, and we feel strongly dis]K>sed 
to obey your injunctions, and to credit 
your promises ; but still the sacrifice we 
are required to make is a great one, and 
the conflict we have to go through is a 
bitter one. We find it A most painful 
struggle to subdue confirmed habits, and 

to 
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to part at once with all our accustomed 
pleasures and indulgences. Before then 
we can entirely relinquish these, and make 
a complete change in the temper of our 
souls, and the conduct of our lives, we 
must have some coinvincing* proof diat 
you have a right to require this com^H-^ 
ance at our hands ; that what you enjoin 
us is in reality the command of God him- 
self; that you are actually sent from 
heaven, and commissioned by him to 
teach us his will, and to instruct us in our 
duty; that the kingdom you hpld oAt to 
us in another world is something more 
than mere imagination : that you are in 
^oft what you pretend tb be, the Son 
OF Gap ; and that you are able to wiake 
good the punishment you denounce 
against sin, and the rewards you promise 
to virtue/' 

Our Lord well knew that this sort of 
reasoning must occur to every man's mind. 
He knew that it was highly proper and 
indispensably necessary to give some evi- 
dence <tf his divine commisinon, to do 

K 2 SOMETHING 
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SOMETHING which should satisfy the 
world that he was the Son of God, aiid 
the delegate of Heaven. And how could 
he do this so eflFectually as by performing 
works which it utterly exceeded all the 
strength and ability of man to accomplish, 
and which nothing less than the hand of 
God himself could possibly bring to pass ? 
In other words, the proofs he gave of his 
mission were those astonishing miracles 
which are recorded in the Gospel, and 
which are here for the first time mention- 
ed by St. Matthew, in the 23d verse of 
this chapter : " And Jesus went aboat all 
Galilee, teaching in their synagogues, and 
preaching the Gospel of the kingdom, and 
healing all manner of sickness, and all 
manner of disease among the people/' 

This then is the primary, the funda- 
mental evidence of his divine authority, 
which our Lord was pleased to give to his 
followers. His first application, as we 
have seen, w:as (like that of his precursor 
John the Baptist) to their hearts^ ** re- 
pent YE,"" lay aside your vices and your 

prejudices. 
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prejudices. Till this was done, till these 
grand obstacles to the admission of truth 
were removed, he well knew that all he 
could say and all he could do would have 
no effect ; they would not be moved either 
by his exhortations or his miracles ; " they 
would not be persuaded though one rose 
from the dead*/^ And in fact we find 
that several of the Pharisees, men aban- 
doned to vice and wickedness, did ac- 
tually resist the miracles of Christ, and 
the resurrection of a man from the grave ; 
they ascribed his casting out devils ta 
Beelzebub ; they were not convinced by 
the cure of the blind man, and the raising 
of Lazarus from the dead, though they 
saw them both before their eyes, one re- 
stored to sight, the other to life. This 
plainly proves how far the power of sin 
and of prejudice will go in closing up all 
the avenues of the mind against convic- 
tion ; and how wisely our Saviour acted 
in calling upon his hearers to repent,, 
before he offered any evidence to their 

under- 

* Luke, xvi. 31^ 
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understandings. But the way being thus 
cleared, the evidence was then produced, 
and the ^ect it had was such as might be 
expected ; for St. Matthew tells us, that 
his fame went throughout all Syria; and 
that there followed him great mtdtituden 
of people from Galilee and from Deca* 
polis, and from Jerusalem, and from Judea, 
and from beyond Jordan* ; that is, from 
every quarter of his owa country and the 
adjoining nations. 

And indeed it can be no^ wondw that 
such multitudes were convinced and con^ 
verted by what they saw. The wondw 
would have been if they had not. To 
those who were themselves eye*witnesses 
of his miracles, they must have been 
(except ia a few instances of inveterate 
depravity of heart) irresistible proofs of 
his divine mission. When they saw him 
give eyes to the blind, feet to the lame^ 
health to the sick, and' even life to the 
dead, by speaking only a few words; 
wh«t other canchisic»i^ could rhey pc^sifoly 

draw 

* Matt. iv. 24, 35. 
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draw than tliat which the centurion did^ 
truly this was the Son of God*? To us 
indeed who have not seen these mighty 
works, and who live at the distance of 
eighteen hundred years from the time 
when they were wrought, the force of this 
evidence is undoubtedly less than it was 
to an eye-witness. But if the reality of 
these miracles is proved to us by sufficient 
testimony, by testimony such as no inge- 
nuous and unprejudiced mind can with- 
Stand, they ought still to produce in us the 
firmest belief of the divine power of him 
who wrought them -f. 

It must be admitted at the same lime, 
that these miracles, being facts of a very 
uncommon and very extraordinary nature, 
such as have never happened in our own 
times, and but very seldom even in former 
times, they require a much stronger, de- 
gree of testimony to support them than 

common 

* Matt, xxvii. 54. 

t Mr. Hume's absttuse and sophistical argument 
against miracles, has been completely refuted by 
Drs. Adams, Campbell, and Paley. 
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common historical facts. And this degree 
of testimony they actually have. They 
are supported by a body of evidence fully 
adequate to the case; fully competent 
to outweigh all the disadvantages arising 
from the great distance and the astonish- 
ing nature of the events in question. 

1. In the first place, these miracles are 
recorded in four different histories, written 
very near the time of their being per- 
formed, by four different men, Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John ; two of whom saw 
these miracles with their own eyes ; the 
other two had their account from them 
who did the same; and affirm, that 
" they had a perfect knowledge of every 
thing they relate*'' 

They were plain artless men, without 
the least appearance of enthusiasm or 
credulity about them, and rather slow 
than forward to believe any thing extra- 
ordinary and out of the common course of 
nature. . They were perfectly competent 

to 

* Luke, i. 3. 
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to judge of plain mattef s^ of fact, of 
things which passed before their 6yes, and 
could certainly tell, without the least pos- 
sibility of being mistaken, whether a perr 
son whom they knew to be blind wais 
actually restored to sight, and a person 
whom they knew to be dead was raised to 
life again, by a few words spoken by their 
niaster. They were men, who, from the 
simplicity of their manners, were not at 
all likely to invent and publish falsehoods 
of so extraordinary a nature ; much less 
falsehoods by which they could gain 
nothing, and did in fact lose every thing. 
There is not therefore, from the peculiar 
character of these persons, the least 
ground for disbelieving the reality of any 
thing they relate. Nor is there any rea- 
son to doubt whether the writings we 
now have under their names are those 
which they actually wrote. They have 
been received as such ever since they were 
published; nor has any one argument 
been yet produced against their authen- 
ticity, 
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licity, wluch has not been repeatedly and 
efiectually cmifuted. 

fi. It is a very strong circumstance in 
IkTOur of our Saviour's mirades, that they 
were related by contemporary historians, 
by those who were eye-witnesses of them, 
and were afterwards acknowledged to be 
Ixiie by those who Uved nearest to the 
times in which they were wrought ; and 
what is still more to the point, by many 
who were hostile to the Christian religicm. 
Even the emperor Julian himsdf, that 
most bitter adversary of Christianity, who 
had openly apostatized from it, who pro- 
fessed the most implacable hatred to it^ who 
employed all his ingenuity, all his aicute- 
ness and learning, which wereeonsiderable^ 
in combating the truth of it, in displaying 
in the strongest colours every objection he 
could raise up against it ; even he did not 
deny the reality of our Lord's miracles *. 

He 

* Jxilian apud Cyrilhun^ L. vi. yiii. x. Cehus also 
acknoAvledged the truth of the gospel-miracles in 

general. 
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He adimtted diat Jesus wrote thern^ bnt 
contended tiiat be wrote tibnm by > thd 
power of magic. 

3. Unh» we admit that the Founder 
of our religion did actuaUj woric* the. mi^ 
racles ascribed to him: by hi» histotiainsF^ 
it is utterly impossible to account for the 
success and establishment of his rehgion. 
It could not^ iix shorty to ail appmanoB^ 
have been established by any other mealtsk 

Ck>nsider only for a moment what the 
a^ar^Qt condition of our Lo^rd waa, 
when he first announced his mission amcmg 
the Jews, what his pretensions and what 
his doctrines were, and then juidge whttt 
kind of a recepti(»i he must have met 
with among the Jews, had his preaching 
been accompanied by no miracles, A 
young man of no education, born in an 
otecure village, of obscure parents^ with- 
out 

general, tmt ascribed them to the assistance of demons, 
** Tine Chxistiaiiifty^ 8a]f« lie>- seern^ to pretitU, i^fiimm 
ram otfOfmffi mm MOfraiih^n^ by; virtue of the nameft and 
the invocations of certain demons." Orig. contra 
Celsum, ed. Cantab. 1. i. p. 7. 
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oat ao J of those very brilliant talents or 
exterior accomplishments which usually 
captivate the hearts of men : without hav-^ 
ing previously written or done any thing 
that should excite the expectation^ or 
attract the attention and admiration of the 
world, offers himself at once to the Jewish 
nation, not merely as a preacher of mo- 
rahty, but as a teacher sent from heaven ; 
nay, what is more, as the Son of God him-, 
self, and as that great deUverer, the Mes- 
siah, who had been so long predicted by 
the prophets, and was then so anxiously 
expected and so eagerly looked for by the 
whole Jewish people. He called upon 
this people to renounce at once a great 
part of the religion of their forefathers, 
and to adopt that which he proposed to 
them ; to relinquish all their fond ideas of 
a splendid, a victorious, a triumphant. 
Messiah, and to accept in his room a de- 
spised, a persecuted, and a crucified mas- 
ter : he required them to give up all their 
former prejudices, superstitions, and tradi- 
tions, all their favourite rites and cere- 

^ monies, 
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monies, and, what was perhaps still dearer 
to them, their favourite vices and propen^ 
sities, their hypocrisy, their rapaciousness, 
their voluptuousness. Instead of exterior 
forms, he prescribed sanctity of manners ; 
instead of washing their hands, and 
making clean their platters, he commanded 
them to purify their hearts, and reform 
their lives. Instead of indulging iii ease 
and luxury, he called upon them to take 
up their cross and follow him' through 
sorrows and sufferings ; to pluck out a 
right eye, and to cut off a right arm ; to 
leave father, mother, brethren, and sisters, 
for his name's sake and the Gospel. 

What now shall we say to doctrines 
such as these, delivered by such a person 
as our Lord appeared to be? Is it pro- 
bable, is it possible, thiat the reputedson 

a 

of a poor mechanic could, by the mere force 
of argument or persuasion, induce- vast 
numbers of his countrymen to embrace 
opinions and practices so directly opposite 
to every propensity of their hearts^' to 
every sentiment they had imbibed, every 

principle 
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principle thay had acted upon from 
earliest years ? Yet the fact is, that he did 
prevail on multitudes to do so; and there- 
liote he mmt have had means of conviction 
superior to all human doqueace or reasonr 
ing ; that is, he must have convinced his 
hourers by the miracles he wrought, that 
all power in heaven and in earih was given 
to him, and that every precept he de- 
livered and every doctrine he taught, was | 
the voice of God himself. Without t^ 
it is Utterly impossible to give any Pational 
account of his success. 

In order to set this arguma[it in a still 
stronger point of view, let us coiudder 
what the effect actually was in a case where 
a new religion was proposed without may 
support from miracles. That same impos- 
tor Mahomet, to whom I before alluded, 
began his mission with every advantage 
that could arise from personal figure, from 
insiuuating manners, from a commanding 
eloquence, from an ardent ent^prising 
spirit^ from considerable wealth, and from 
powerful connexions. Yet widi all these 

advantages. 
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advantages, and with every artifice and 
every dexterous coixtrivaince to reeooft^ 
mend his new religion to his countrymen^ 
in a space of three yean» ht made cmly 
about six converts, and those principally 
of his own family, relations, and most 
intimate friends. And his progress was but 
very slow for nine years after this, till he 
began to make use of force ; and thai liis 
victorious arms, not his arguments, carried 
his religion triumphantly over almost all 
the eastern world. 

It appears therefore, that without the 
assistance either of miracles or of the 
sword, no religion can be propagated with 
such rapidity, and to such an extent, as 
the Christian was, both during our Sa^ 
viour's lifetime, and after his death. For 
there is, I believe, no instance in the his-^ 
tory of mankind of such an effect being 
produced, without either the one or the 
other. Now of force we know that Jesus 
never did make use; the unavoidable con-* 
sequence is, that the miracles ascribed to 
him were actually wrought by hinu 

4. These 
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4. Tliese miracles being wrought not io 
the midst of friends, who were disposed 
to favour them, but of most bitter and 
determined enemies, whose passions and 
whose prejudices were all up in arms, all 
vigorous and active against them and their 
author ; we may rest assured that no false 
pretence to a supernatural power, no 
frauds, no collusions, no impositions, 
would be suffered to pass undetected and 
unexposed ; that every single miracle 
would be most critically and most rigo- 
rously sifted and enquired into, and no 
art left unemployed to destroy their credit 
and counteract their effect. And this in 
fact we find to be the case. Look into 
the ninth chapter of St. John, and you 
will see with what extreme care and 
diligence, with what anxiety and solici- 
tude, the Pharisees examined and re- 
examined the blind man that was restored 
to sight by our Saviour, and what pains 
they took to persuade him, and to make 
him. say, that he was not restored to sight 
by Jesus. 

" They 
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** Thiey brought/' says St. John, '\ to the 
Pharisees, him that aforetime was blind ; 
and the pharisees. asked him how he had 
received his sight. And he said unto 
them, Jesus put clay upon mine eyes, and 
I washed and did see.. A plain and sim - 
pie and honest relation of the fact. But 
the Jews, not content with this, called for 
his parents, and asked them, saying. Is 
thi^ your son, Who ye say was born blind ? 
How then doth he now^ see } His parents^ 
afraid of bringing thaaaselves into dangei^, 
very, discreetly answered, We know that 
thi^ is our son, and that he was bom blind ; 
but by wJiat means he now seeth, we know 
not, or who hath opened his eyes we ktiow 
not; he is of age^ ask him, he shall speak 
for himself. They then called the man 
again, and said to him. Give God the 
praise ; we know that this man (meaning 
Jesus) is a sinner. The man's answer is 
admirable : Whether he be a. sinner or no, 
I know not; but this I know, that where- 
as I was blind, now I see. Since the 
world began, was it not known that any 
Vol. I. L man 
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inan opened the eyes of one that was 
born blind . If this man were not-of God, 
he could do nothing. And they answered 
him and said, Thou wast altogether bom 
in sin, and dost thou teach us ? And they 
cast him out/' A very effectual way it must 
be confessed of confnting a miracle ! 

The whole of this narrative (from which 
I have only selected a few of the most 
striking passages) is highly curious and 
instructive, and would fiurnish ample mat- 
ter for a variety of very important re- 
marks. But the only use I mean to make 
of it at present is to observe, that it 
proves, in the clearest manner, how very 
much awake and alive the Jews were to 
every part of our Saviour's conduct. It 
shows that his miracles were presented not 
to persons prepossessed and prejudiced in 
his favour, not to inattentive or negligent 
or credulous spectators, but to acute and 
inquisitive and hostile observers, to men 
disposed and able to detect imposture 
wherever it could be found. And it is 
utterly impossible that the miracles of 

Christ 
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Christ could have passed the fiery ordeal 
of so much shrewdness and sagacity, and 
authority and malignity, united, if they 
had not been carried through it by the 
irresistible force of truth, and of that 
divine power which nothing could resist. 

5. The miracles of our Lord were not 
merely transient acts, beheld at the mo- 
ment with astonishment, but forgot as 
soon as over, and productive of no import- 
ant consequences. They gave birth to a 
new religion, to a new mode of worship, 
to several new and singular institutions, 
such as the rite of baptism, the sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper, the appropriation 
of the first day of the week to sacred 
purposes, the establishment of a distinct 
order of men for the celebration of divine 
offices, and other things of the same 
nature. Now this religion and these insti- 
tutions subsist to this day. And as the 
bookjs of the New Testament affirm that 
this religion and these institutions were 
first established, and afterward made their 

L 2 way 
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way by the power of miracles, they arc? 
standing testimonies to the truth and the 
reality of those miracles, without which 
they could never have taken such firm 
and deep root at the first, and continue 
unshaken through so many ages to the 
present time. The magnitude and per- 
manency of the superstructure prove that 
it could not have had a less solid, a less 
substantial foundation. 

6. Atid, lastly, when we consider the 
great sacrifices made by the first converts 
to Christianity, particularly by the apostles 
and primitive teachers of it ; how many 
deep-rooted prejudices and favourite opi- 
nions they gave up to it; what a total 
cbainge it produced in their disposition, 
their temper, their manners, their prin* 
ciples, their habits, and the whole com- 
plexion of their hves; what infinite pains 
they took to propagate it ; how cheerfully 
they rehnquished for this purpose all the 
ease, the comfort, the convenienciies, the 
pleasures, and the advantages of life ; and 

. instead 
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instead of them embraced labours, hard- 
ships, sufferings, persecutions, torments, 
and death itself; we cannot rationally 
suppose that such patience, resignation, 
fortitude, magnaniniity, and perseverance 
could possibly be produced by any less 
powerful cause than those evidences of 
divine power exhibited in the miracles of 
Christ ; which demonstrably proved that 
he and his religioi^ had a divine qriginal, 
and that therefore the suflTerings they un- 
derwent for his sake in the present life 
would be amply repaid by the glorious 
rewards reserved for them hereafter. 

When therefore we put together all 
these considerations, they can leave no 
doubt on any unprejudiced mind, that 
the account given in this chapter of the 
first commencement of our Saviour's mi- 
nistry, and the reasons of his astonishing 
success, are perfectly accurate and true : 
namely, " that he went about all Galilee, 
, teaching in the synagogues, and preaching 
the Gospel of the kingdom, and healing 
2ill manner of sickness, and all manner of 

L 3 disease 
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disease among the people/' And our con« 
elusion from this must necessarily be the 
same with that of the great Jewish ruler, 
who with a laudable anxiety to know the 
truth, came to Jesus by iiight, and ad* 
dressed him in these words : ^^ Rabbi, we 
know that thou art a teacher conjie from 
God : for no man can do these miracles that 
thou doesty except God he with him*.'' 

♦ John, iii, 2. 
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Majthew, chap. V. 

1^ XJ R blessed Lord having by his mi- 
racles established his divine autho- 
rity, and acquired of course a right to the 
attention of his hearers, and a powerful 
influence over their minds, proceeds in the 
next place to explain to them in some 
degree the nature of his religion, the duties 
it enjoins, and the dispositions it requires. 
This he does in what is commonly called 
his Sermon on the Mount ; which is a dis- 
course of considerable length, being ex- 
tended through this and the two following 
chapters ; and we may venture to say it 
contains a greater variety of new, import- 
ant, and excellent moral precepts, than 
is any where to be found in the same 

L 4 compass. 
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compass. At the same time it does not 
pretend to give a regular, complete, and 
perfect system of ethics, or to lay down 
rules for the regulation of our conduct in 
every possible instance that can arise. This 
would have been an endless task, and 
would have multiplied precepts to a de- 
gree that would, in a great measure, have 
defeated their utility and destroyed their 
effect *. Our Lord took the viser and 
^lore impressive method of tracing out to 
us only the great outlines of onr duty, of 
giving us general principles and compre- 
hensive rules, which we may ourselves 
apply to particular cases, and the various 
situations in which we may be placed. 

He begins with describing those dis- 
positions and virtues which mark the 
Christian character, in which the Gospel 
peculiarly delights, but which the world 
iqiespises and rejects, 

*' Blessed,"' says he, " are the poor in 
ppirit, for theirs is the kingdom of God. 

Blessed 

* Vid. John, xxi. 25. 
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Blessed are they that mourn, for they 
shall be comforted. 

Blessed are the meek, for they shall 
inherit the earth. 

Blessed are they which do hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, for thiey shall be 
filled. 

Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy. 

Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God. 

Blessed are the peace-makers, for they 
shall be called the children of God. 

Blessed are they which are persecuted 
for righteousness sake, for theirs is^ the 
kingdom of heaven. 

Blessed are ye when men shall revile 
you, and persecute you, and shall say all 
manner of evil against you falsely for my 
sake; rejoice and be exceeding glad, for 
great is your reward in heaven*^.'' 

It is evident that our Lord here meant 
at the very outset of his public instruc- 
tions, to mark at once, in the strongest 

and 

* Ms^tt. V. 3 — 12, 
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and most decided terms, the peculiar tem- 
per, spirit, and character of his religion ; 
and to show to his disciples how com- 
pletely opposite they were to all those 
splendid and popular qualities which were 
the great objects of admiration and ap- 
plause to the heathen world ; and are still 
too much so, even to the Christian world. 
" There are (as a very able advocate for 
Christianity well observes*) two opposite 
characters under which mankind may 
generally be classed. The one possesses 
vigour, firmness, resolution, is daring and 
active, quick in its sensibilities, jealous 
of its fame, eager in its attachments, in- 
flexible in its purposes, violent in its 
resentments. 

" The other, meek, yielding, comply- 
ing, forgiving: not prompt to act, but 
willing to suffer ; silent and gentle under 
rudeness and insult ; suing for reconcilia- 
tion where others would demand satisfac- 
tion ; giving way to the pushes of impu- 
dence; conceding and indulgent to the 

prejudices^ 

* Dr. Paley, V. ii. p. 30. 
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prejudices, the wrongheadedness, the in- 
tractabiUty of those with whom he has to 
deal/' 

The former of these characters is and 
ever has been the favourite of the world ; 
and though it is too stern to conciliate 
affection, yet it has an appearance of dig- 
nity in it which too commonly commands 
respect. 

The latter is, as our Lord describes, it, 
humble, meek, lowly, devout, merciful, 
pure, peaceable, patient, and unresisting. 
The world calls it mean-spirited, tame, 
and abject; yet notwithstanding all this, 
with the divine Author of our religion this 
is the favourite character ; this is the 
constant topic of his commendation ; this 
is the subject that runs through all the 
beatitudes. To this he assigns, under all 
its various forms, peculiar blessings. To 
those who possess it, he promises that they 
shall inherit the earth ; that they shall ob- 
tain mercy i that theirs shall be the king- 
dom of heaven ; that they shall see God, 
and shall be called the children of God- 

The 
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The recommendation of this character 
recurs frequently in different shapes 
throughout the whole of the Sermon on 
the Mounts and a great part of that dis- 
course is nothing more than a comment 
on the text of the beatitudes. On these, 
and a few other passages which have any 
thing particidarly novel and important in 
them, I shall offer some observations. 

But before I quit this noble and conso- 
latory exordium of our Lord's discx>urse, 
I shall request your attention to one par- 
ticular part of it, which seems to require 
a little explanation. 

The part I allude to is this : " Blessed 
are the meek, for they shall inherit the 
earth/' 

The blessing here promised to the meek, 
seems at first sight somewhat singular, and 
not very appropriate to the virtue recom- • 
mended. 

That the meek of all others should be 
destined to inherit the earth, is what one 
should not naturally have expected. If 
we may judge from what passes in- the 

world, 
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world, it is those of a quite opposite cha- 
racter,^ the bc^d, the forward, the active, 
the enterprising, the rapacious, the. ambi- 
tious, that are best calculated to secure 
to themselves that inheritance. And, uri- 
doubtedly, if by inheriting the earth is 
meant acquiring the wealth, the grandeur, 
the power, the property of the earth, these 
are the persons who generally seize on a 
large proportion of those good things, and 
leave the meek and the gentle far behind 
them in this unequal contest for such 
advantages. But it was far other things 
than these our Lord had in view. By 
inheriting the earth, he meant inheriting 
those things which are, without question, 
the greatest blessings upon earth, calmness 
and composure of spirit, tranquillity, 
cheerfulness, peace and comfort of mind. 
Now these, I apprehend, are the peculiar 
portion and recompense of the meek. 
Unassuming, gentle, and humble in their 
deportment, they give no offence, they 
create no enemies, they provoke no hos- 
tilities, and thus escape all that large 

proportion 
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proportion of human misery which arises 
from dissensions and disputes. If di^ 
ferences do unexpectedly start up, by 
patience, mildness, and prudence, they 
disarm their adversaries, they soften re- 
sentment, they court reconciliation, and 
seldom fsL\\ of restoring harmony and 
peace. Having a very humble opinion of 
themselves, they see others succeed with* 
out uneasiness, without envy : having no 
ambition, no spirit of competition, they 
fed no pain from disappointment, no 
mortification from defeat. By bending 
under the storms that assail them, they 
greatly mitigate their violence, and see 
them pass over their heads almost without 
feeling their force. Content and satisfied 
with their lot, they pass quietly and silently 
through the crowds that surround diem ; 
and encounter much fewer difficulties and 
calamities in their progress through life 
than more active and enterprising men. 
This even tenour of life may indeed be 
called by men of the world, flat, dull, and 
insipid. But the meek are excluded from 

JIO 
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no rational pleasure, no legitimate de- 
light ; and as they are more exempt from 
anxiety and pain than other mei}, their 
sum total of happiness is greater, and they 
may, in the best sense of the word, be 
fairly said to inJierit the earth. 

I shall now proceed to notice such other 
passages of this admirable discourse, as 
appear to me to deserve peculiar attention 
and consideration. ' 

The first of these is that which begins 
with the 21st verse ; " Ye have heard that 
it was said by them of old time, thou 
shall not kill; and whosoever shall kill 
shall be in dangerof the judgment : but I 
say unto you, that whosoever is angry with 
his brother without a cause, shall be in 
danger of the judgment ; and whosoever 
shall say to his brother, Raca, shall be in 
danger of the council; but whosoever 
shall say, thou fool, shall be in danger of 
hell fire/' And again in the same manner 
at the 37th verse ; ** Ye have heard that 
it was said by them of old time, thou 
shalt not commit adultery: but I say 

unto 
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unto you, that whosoever look^h on a 
woman to lust afler her, hath committed 
adultery with her already in his heart." 

1 put these two instances together, be- 
cause they both enforce the same great 
leading principle, and both illustrate one 
great distinguishing excellence of the mo- 
rality taught by our Saviour; namely, that 
it docs not content itself with merely con- 
trolling our outward actions, but it goes 
much deeper, it imposes its restraints, it 
places its guard exactly where it ou^t to 
do, on our thoughts and on our hearts. 
Our Lord here singles out two cases, refer- 
ring to two different species of passions, 
the malevolent and the sensual ; and he 
pronounces the same sentence, the same 
decisive judgment on both ; that the 
thing to be regulated is the intention^ the 
passion^ the propensity. Former moralists 
contented themselves with saying, thou 
shalt not kill. But I (says our Lord) go 
much farther ; I say, thou shalt not in- 
dulge any re^ew^ew/ . against thy brother, 
thou shalt not use any reproachful or con- 
temptuous 
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temptuous language towards him ; for it 
is these things that lead and provoke to 
the most atrocious deeds. Former moral- 
ists have said, thou shalt not commit 
adultery. But I say, let not thine lieart 
or thine eye commit adultery; for here it 
is that the sin begins ; and here it must be 
crushed in its birth. 

Thii is wisdom, this is morality in its 
most perfect form, in its essence, and in 
its first principles. Every one that is ac- 
quainted with men and manners must 
know that our Lord has here shown a con- 
summate knowledge of human nature; 
that he has laid his finger on the right 
place, and exerted his authority where it 
was most wanted, in checking the first 
movements of our criminal desires. Every 
one must see and feel, that bad thoughts 
quickly ripen into bad actions ; and that 
if the latteV only are forbidden, and the 
former left free, all morality will soon be 
at an end. Our Lord, therefore, like a 
wise physician, goes at once to the bottom 
of the evil; he extirpates the first germ 

Vol. I. M and 
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and root of the disease, and leaved not a 
^ngle fibre of it remaining to shoot up 
again in the heart. 

It was obvious to foresee that the dis- 
ciples, and the people to whom our Saviour 
addressed himself, would consider this as 
very severe discipline, and would complaift 
bitterly, or at least murmur secretly, at the 
hardships of parting with all their favour- 
ite passions, of eradicating their strongest 
natural propensities, of watching con- 
stantly every motion of their hearts, and 
guarding those issues of life and death, 
those fountains of virtue and of vice, with 
the most unremitting attention. But all 
this our divine Master tells them is indisr 
pensably necessary. All these cautions 
must be used, all this vigilance must be 
exercised, all this self-government must be 
exerted, all these sacrifices must be madei 
^ is the price we are to pay (besides that 
price which our Redeemer paid) ; and 
surely no unreasoqable one, for escaping 
eternal misery, and rendering our^elrest 
capable of eternal glory. He therefore 

goes 
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goes t>n to say, io terms highly figwatiTe 

BJkd alarming, imlt ncyt . too sla'ong for the 

ocKasiaaj '^ If t%; rjight eye od^end thee, 

I^uck it out and oast it frcun thee ; for it 

ifi profitable for iiiee that one of thy memr^ 

bers should perish, and hot that thy whole 

body should he cast into heU. And if thy 

ri^t hand offeod thee, cut it olgl^and cast it 

from thee ; ^r it is profitable for thee ^at 

one of t% members ishould perish, and 

not that thy wholes body should be oast 

lato hell ^/' Ev^ery one most immediately 

aei^t thi^t Ihe eye to be plucked out is th^ 

ey^ of concupiscence, and the hand to be 

mX off is:th^ hand of violence and ven^ 

g€»anjQe; that is^ these passions are to be 

checked and subdued, let^the conflict cost 

m what it may. ' 

This naturally leads oitr dirine Teacher, 

ini the next veise, to a sublet closely >c6ni- 

nect^ with one of our stroifigedt passions;, 

and tlmt is, the powier of divorce. Among 

the Jews; and the heathens^' but more pauri. 

ticnlarly the latter, this power was ear^i^ 

to 

* M^tt. V. 29, 00. 
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to a great extent, and exercised with the 
most capricious and wanton cmeky. The 
best and most affectionate of wives were 
often dismissed for the shghtest reasons, 
and sometimes without any reason at all. 
It was high time for some stop to be put to 
these increasing barbarities, and it was a 
task worthy of the Son of God himself 
to stand up as the defender and protector 
of the weak, of the most helpless and 
most oppressed part of tlie human species; 
Accordingly he here declares, in the 'most 
positive terms, that the only .legitimate 
cause of divorce is adultery. " It has 
been said, whosoever shall put away his 
wife, let him give her a writing of divorce- 
ment. But I say unto you, whosoever 
shall put away his wife, saving for the 
cause of fornication, causeth her to com- 
mit adultery ; and whosoever marrieth her 
that is divorced, committeth adultery V 
This has, by the experience of ages, been 
found to be a most wise and salutary pro- 
vision, and no less conducive to the hap- 
piness 

* Matt. r. 31, 32. 
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piness than to the virtue of mankind. And 
we are taught by the fatal example of 
other nations, that wherever this law of 
the Gospel has been abrogated or relaxed, 
and a greater facility of divorce allowed, 
the ccmsequence has constantly been a 
too visible depravation of manners, and 
the destruction of many of the most es- 
sential comforts of the married state. 

The passage to which I shall next ad- 
vert is the following : " Ye have heard it 
has been said, an eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth. But I say unto you, 
that ye resist not evil ; but whosoever 
shall smite thee on the right cheek, turn 
to him the other also; and if any man 
will sue thee at the law, and take ^away 
thy coat, let him have thy cloke also: 
and whosoever shall compel thee to go a 
mile, go with him twain*.^^ 

By the Mosaic law, retaliation was per- 
mitted ; an eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth, might legally be demanded.-fr. 

Among 

* Matt. V. 38—41. 

t Levit. xxiv. 20. Deut. xix. 21. 
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Among the ancient heathens, private re^ 
venge was indulged without scrtiple and 
without mercy. The savage nations in 
America^ as well as in almost every other 
part of the world, set no bounds to the 
persevering ratncour, and the cool ddibe* 
#ate malignity, with which they will pur- 
sue, for years together, not only the persoh 
himself from whom they have received 
1^ injury, but sometimes ev^ry one re- 
lated to or connected with him. The 
Atabs are equally implacable in their 
#6i»entAients ; and the Koran itsielf, in 
Ihc «ise of murder, allows private re- 
venge*. 

It was t6 check this furious ungovem- 
Hble pas^on, so universally prevalent &ver 
th« earthy that our Saviour delivers the 
f)recepts now before ns. '^ I say Unto 
you, resist not evil ; but if any one smite 
thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the 
ibihst also.^^ No one can imagine tbitt 
this injunctiod, imd those of the samfe 
kind that follow, are to be understood 

strictly 

* Korati, V. 2. c. 17. 'p. 100. 
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strictly and literally ; that we are to sub- 
mit, without the least opposition, to 
every injury and every insult that is of- 
fered to us, and twre absolutely precluded 
from every degree of self-preservation 
and self-defence. This can never be in- 
tended; and the example of St. Paul, 
who repelled with proper spirit the insult 
offered him as . a Roman citizen, very 
clearly proves that we are not to permit 
ourselves to be trampled on by the fbot 
of pride and oppression, without express, 
ing ar ju^ sense of the injury done to i)S, 
And endeavouring to avert and repel it. 
It cannot therefore be meant, that if atty 
<me, by a cruel and expensive litigation, 
should deprive us of a part of our pro* 
,perty, we should not only relinquish to 
idm thst part, but reqtiest him also to 
tvocept every thing else we have in the 
worM. 'Nor can it t^ meant, that if a man 
should actiraUy strike us on one cheek, 
wie -skoiild immediatdty turn to kim the 
<rtiker, and desire llie blow to be repeated. 
This could not possibly answer any one 

M 4 rational 
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rational purpose, nor conduce in the least 
to the peace and happiness of mankind, 
which were certainly the objects our- 
Saviour had in view ; on the contntry, it 
would tend materially to obstruct both, 
by inviting injury, and encouraging insult 
and oppression; Common sense there- 
fore, as well as common utility, require 
that we should consider the particular 
instances of behaviour under the injuries 
here specified, as nothing more than 
strong oriental idioms, as proverbial and 
figurative expressions, intended only to 
convey a general precept, and to describe 
that peculiar temper and disposition which 
the Gospel requires ; that patience, gen- 
tleness, mildness, moderation, and for- 
bearance, under injuries and affronts, 
which is best calculated to preserve the 
peace of our own minds, as well as that 
of the world at large ; which tends ..to 
soften resentment and turn away wraths 
and withoTit which, on one side, or the 
other, provocations must be endless, and 
enmities jel^nKMil. 

AU 
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AH therefore that is here required of us 
is plainly and simply this, that we should 
not suffer our resentment of injuries lo 
carry us. beyond the bounds of justice, 
equity, and Christian charity; that we 
should not (as St. Paul well explains this 
psssage) recompense evil for evilly, ihat is, 
repay one injury by committing another ; 
that we should not take fire at every 
slight provocation or trivial offence, nor 
pursue even the greatest and most fla^ 
grant injuries with . implacable fury and 
inextinguishable rancour; that we should 
make all reasonable allowances for the 
infirmities of human nature, for the pasr 
sions, the prejudices, , the failings, . the 
misapprehensions, of those we have; to 
deal with; and, without submitting tamely 
to oppression or insult, or giving up rights 
of. great and acknowledged import ance^ 
should always show a disposition to con- 
ciliate and forgive; and rather to recede 
and give ; way a little in certain instances j 
than insist on the utmost satisfaction and 

reparation 

* Rom, xii. 17, 
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reparation that we have perhaps a strict 
right to demand. 

The chapter concludes with anoth^ 
ranarkable precept, which may strit^y 
be called a fiew commandment ; for in ro 
moral code is it to be found , till our Lord 
gave it a place in his. 

The precept is this : '^ Ye have heard 
it has been said, thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour, and hate thine enemy. But J say 
unto you, love yxnir enemies, bless tbmi 
that curse you, do good to them diat hate 
you, and pray for them which despiteiully 
use you, and persecute you ; that ye 
may be the children of youar Fadier 
which is in heaven ; for he maketh his s«ii 
to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the 
unjust ♦•^ 

So noble, so sublime, and so benevo* 
kmt a precept, was never before given to 
man; and it is one strong proof, among 
many odiers, of the originality of our 
Saviour's character and rdigion. 

The 

♦ Matt. V. 43.-45. 
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The Jews were expressly commanded 
to love their neighbour; but this injunc- 
tion was not extended to their enemies, 
and they therefore thought that this 
was a tacit permission to hate them ; a 
ccmchision which seemed to be much 
strengthened by their being enjoined to 
wage eternal war with one of their ene- 
mies, the Canaanites, to show them no 
mercy, but to root them out of the land. 
In consequence of this they did enter^ 
tain strong prejudices and malignant sen- 
timents towards every other nation but 
their own, and were justly reproached for 
this by the Roman historian ; ^^ apud 
i]^s miserieordia in promptu, adversus 
OBmes alios hostile odium * : '^ that is, to- 
wards each other they ar6 compassionate 
•and kind ; towards all others they cherish 
% deadly hatred. But it ought in justice 
to be observed that this remark of Tacitus 
might have been applied, with almost 
-equal aptitude^ both to his own country- 
Knen the Romans, and to the Greeks^ fbr 

they 

* Tacit. Hist. v. 5. 
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they gave to all other nations but them- 
selves the name of barbarians ; and having 
stigmatized them with this opprobrious 
appellation, they treated them as if they 
were in reality what they had wantonly 
thought fit to call them. They treated 
them with insolence, ck)ntempt, and cru- 
elly. They created and carried on un- 
ceasing hostilities against them, arid never 
sheathed the sword till they had exter- 
minated or enslaved them. 

In private life also, it was thought 
allowable to pursue those with whom they 
were at variance with the keenest resent- 
ment and most implacable hatred ; to 
take every opportunity of annoying and 
distressing them, and not to rest till they 
had felt the severest eflfects of unrelenting 
vengeance. 

In this situation of the world, and in 
this general ferment of the malevolent 
passions, how seasonable, how salutary, 
how kind, how conciliatory, was the com- 
mand to love, not only our friends, not 
only our neighbours, not only strangers, 

but 
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but even our enemies ! How gracious that 
injunction, " J say unto you, love your 
enemies ; do good to them that hate you, 
bless them that curse you, and pray for 
them that despitefully use you, and per- 
secute you!'* And how touching, how- 
irresistible, is the argument used to en- 
force it: " That ye may be the children 
of your Father which is in heaven ; for he 
maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on 
the good, and sendeth rain on the just 
and on the unjust!"' 

It is remarkable, that the philosopher 
Seneca makes use of the same argument, 
not exactly for the same purpose, but for 
a similar one : " If (says he) you would 
imitate the gods, confer favours even on 
the ungrateful, for the sun rises on the 
wicked, and the seas are open even unto 
pirates :'' and again, " the gods show 
many acts of kindness even to the un- 
grateful*/' It is highly probable that the 
philosopher took this sentiment from this 
very passage of St. Matthew; for no such 

sublime 

• Sen. de Benef. lib. 4, c. 26. and c, 28. 
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sublime morality is, I believe, to be fauini 
io any heaUien writer previous to the 
Christian revelation. 

Seneca flourished and wrote after t|^. 
Gospels were written, and after Christif-, 
aaity had made some progress. Besiden^ 
this, he was brother to Gallio, the 
ccmsul of Achaia, before whose 
Sl Paul was brought by the Jews at Co^ 
rinth*. From him he would of ccmne 
receive much information respecting tills 
new religion, and the principal characters 
concerned in it; and from the extraofdi- 
nary things he would hear of it from suqh 
authentic sources, hi@ curiosity ^ould. 0%* 
turally be excited to look a litdie ^EMCth^ 
into it, 2md to peruae th^, ¥rriji|igs tl^ 
contained the hislpry ,9jid the doptpnciii 
of this new school, of pliili^op)iy. Tbi«| 
aiid this only, cai\ apcpunl; . jfor tlxe $1)9 
stQ^ns of n)orality we son^timies.ip^i^ 
«ith ill Set)@C9f Plfttarch, Marcus Antf^ 
ainus, I^io^us^ and the g^tyt^ fSi^kmr 
phmrs who wrot@ af^r the Cbnu^lisn ^m^ 

and 

^ AcUj xriii. la. 
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aiMl the visible superiority of their ethics 
to tboae of their predecessors before that 
period. But to return. 

It has been objected to this command 
of kwing our enemies^ that it is extravagant 
and impracticable; that it is impossible 
for any man to bring hikoptself to entertain 
any real love for his enemies; and that 
human nature revolta and recoils against 
so unreasonable a requisition. 

;This objection evidently goes upon the 
supposition tl^at we are to love our enemies 
in the samemanneF and degree, and with 
the same cordiality and aiKiour of affectii^, 
that we do our relations and friends. ^ Axid 
if this were required, it might indeed be 
considered as a harsh ii^unction. But our 
Lord was not so severe a task-master as 
to expect this at our hands. Thercfajre 
different degrees of love, as well as of^very 
other human affection^; and these degeees 
are ta be duly proportioned to the di€^ 
reiit objects of our regard. There is one 
degree due to our relations, another to our 
benefactors, another to our friends, another 

to 
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to strangers, another to our enemies; 
There is no need to define the precise 
shades and limits of each, our own feel- 
ings will save us that trouble; and in that 
only case where our feelings are likely to 
lead us wrong, this precept of our Lord 
will direct us right. 

And it exacts nothing but what is both 
reasonable and practicable. It explains 
what is meant by laving our enemies in the 
words that immediately follow: "Bless 
them that curse you, do good to them^ 
that hate you^and pray for them that d&- 
spitefuUy use you, and persecute you : " 
that is, do not retaliate upon yoiu* enemy; 
do not return his execrations, his injuries, 
and his persecutions, with similar treat- 
ment; do not turn upon him his own wea- 
pons, but endeavour to subdue him with 
weapons of a celestial temper, with kind- 
ness and compassion. This is of all others 
the most eflfectual way of vanquishing an 
enraged adversary. The interpretation 
here given is amply confirmed by St. Paul 
in his epistle to the Romans, which is ah 

admirable 
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admirable comment on this passage. 
•* Dearly beloved, says he, avenge not 
yourselves, but rather give place unto 
unrath ; for vengeance is mine, I will re- 
pay, saith the Lord. Therefore, if thine 
eneany hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give 
him drink. Be not overcome of evil, but 
overcome evil with good*." This then is 
the hoe that we are to show our enemies ; 
not that ardour of affection which we feel 
towards our friends, but that lower kind of 
/bt^e, which is called Christian charity (for 
it is the same word in the original) and 
which we ought to exercise towards every 
human being, especially in distress. If 
even bur enemy hunger, we are to feed 
him ; if he thirst, we are to give him 
drink ; and thus shall obtain the noblest 
of all triumphs, " we shall overcome evil 
with good." TTie world if they please may 
call this meanness of spirit ; but it is in 
jfactthe truest magnanimity and elevation 
of soul. It is far more glorious and more 
difficult to subdue our own resentments, 

* Rom. xii. 19 — ax. 
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and to act with generosity and kindness 
to our adversary, than to make him fed 
the severest effects of our vengeance. It 
is this noblest act of self-government, this 
conquest over our strongest passions, 
which oiur Saviour here requires. It is 
what constitutes the highest perfection of 
our nature ; and it is this perfection which 
is meant in the concluding verse of this 
chapter; " Be ye therefore perfect, as 
your Father which is in heaven is per- 
fect* ;'' that is, in your conduct towards 
yoiur enemies approach as near as you are 
able to that perfection of mercy which 
your heavenly Father manifests towards 
his enemies, towards the evil and the un- 
just, on whom he maketh his sun to rise 
as well as on the righteous and the just. 
This sense of the WordPerfect is established 
beyond controversy by the parallel jpas^ 
sage in St Luke ; where, instead of the 
terms made use of by St. Matthew, " Be 
ye thCTefore perfect^ as your Father which 
is in heaivea is perfect,^' the evangelist 

expressly 

* Matt. V. 48. 
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expressly says, " Be ye therefore merciful^ 
aa your Father also is merciful*/' 

This then is the perfection which you 
are to exert your utmost efforts to attain ; 
and if you succeed in your attempt, your 
reward- shall be great indeed; you shall, 
as our Lord assures you, be the children 
ef the Most Highf. 

Having now brought these Lectures 
to a conclusion for the present year, I can* 
not take my leave of you without express- 
ing the great comfort and satisfaction I 
have derived from the appearance of such 
numerous and attentive congregations as 
I have seen in this place* That satisfaction, 
if I can at all judge of my own sentiments 
and feelings, does not originate from any 
selfish gratification, but from the real in* 
terest I take in the welfare, the eternal wel- 
fare, of every one here present ; from the 
hope I entertain that some usefrd impres* 
sions may have been made upon your 
mmds ; and from the evidence which this 

general 

♦ Luke, VI. 36. t Matt. v. 45. 
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general earnestness to hear the word ot 
God explained and recommended affords^ 
that a deeper sense of duty, a more se- 
rious attention to the great concerns of 
eternity, has, by the blessing of God, 
been awakened in your souls. If this be 
so, allow me most earnestly to entreat 
you not to let this ardour cool ; not. to 
let these pious sentiments die away ; not 
to let these good seeds be choked by the 
returning cares and pleasures of the world. 
But go, retire into ypur closets, fall ; down 
upon your knees before your Maker, and 
fervently implore him to pour down upon 
you the overruhng influences of his Holy 
Spirit; to enlighten your understandings, 
to sanctify your hearts, to subdue your 
passions, to confirm your good, resolu-? 
tions, and enable you to resist every enemy 
of your salvation. . . 

The world will soon again . display all 
its attractions before you, and eudeavour 
to extinguish every good principle, you 
have imbibed. But if the divine truths 
you have heard explained and enforced 

in 
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in these Lectures have i. taken any firnai 
root in your minds ; if you are seriously 
convinced that Christ and his religion 
came from Heaven, and that he is able:to 
make good whatever he has prongiiscKl-and 
whatever he has threateoed, there. is no- 
thing surely in this world that (can induce 
you to risk the loss of eternal happiness, 
or the infliction of never-ceasing punish^ 
ment. r > . : * 

Least of all will you think that this is 
ih^ . precise moment for , setting your aft 
fectlons on thi^ world and its enjpyments ; 
that these are the times for engaging in 
eager pursuits after the advantages, the 
honours, the pleasures, of the . present 
life; for plunging into vic^ for dissolving 
in gaiety and pleasure, for suffering ever j 
trivial j every insignificant object, to banish 
the remembrance of your Maker and 
Redeemer from your hearts, where they^ 
ought: to reign unrivalled and supreme; 
Surely amidst the dark clouds that > no w^ 
hang over us*y th^e are not the;thingsr 

. that 

; * In March 1798. 
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tliat will bright^i up our prospects, tlifit 
will lessen our danger, that will calm our 
apprehensions, and speak peace and cora« 
fort to our souls. No, it must be some« 
thing of a very different nature ; a deep 
sense of our own unworthiness, a sincere 
contrition for our past offences, a prostra* 
tion of ourselves in all humility before the 
throne of Grace, an earnest application 
for pardon and acceptance through the 
merits of Him who died for us (whose 
death and sufferings for our sakes the ap- 
proaching week will bring fresh before 
our view,) an ardent desire to manifest our 
love and gratitude, our devotion and at- 
tachment to our Maker and our Redeemer, 
by giving them a decided priority and 
predominance in our affections and our 
hearts; by making their will the ruling 
principle of our conduct ; the attainment 
of their favour, the advancement of their 
glory, the chief object of our wishes and 
desires. These are the sentiments we 
ought to cultivate and cherish if we wish 
for any solid comfort under calami^ or 

affliction. 
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affliction, any confidence in the favour 
and protection of Heaven ; these alone 
can support and sustain our souls in 
the midst of danger and distress, at the 
hour of death, and in the day of 
judgment. 

And how then are these holy senti- 
ments, these heavenly affections to be 
excited in our hearts ? Most certainly not 
by giving up all our time and all our 
thoughts to the endless occupations, the 
never-ceasing gaieties and atnusements of 
this dissipated metropolis ; but by with- 
drawing ourselves frequently from this 
tumultuous scene, by retiring into our 

» ■ 

chamber, by communing with our own 
hearts, by fervent prayer, by holding high 
converse with our Maker, and cultivating 
some acquaintance with that unseen world 
to which we are all hastening, and which, 
in one way or other, must be our portion 
f&r ever. 

Many of those whom I now see be- 
fbrt me have, from their hi^ rank and 
situation in life, full leisure and ample 

N 4 oppor- 
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opportunitii^ for all these important pur- 
poses; and let them be assured, that a 
strict account will one day be demanded 
of them in what manner and with what 
effect they have employed the talents, the 
time, and the many other advantages 
with which their gracious Maker has 
indulged them. 

And even those who are most engaged 
in the busy and laborious scenes c^ life, 
have at least one day in the week which 
they may, and which they ought to dedi- 
cate to the great concerns of Religion. 
Let then that day be kept sacred to its 
original destination by all ranks of men, 
from the highest to the lowest. Let it 
not be profaned by needless jouraies^ by 
splendid entertainments, by crowded as« 
semblies, by any thing in short which 
precludes either ourselves, oiu* families^ 
or our domestics, from the exercise of 
religious duties, or the improvement of 
those pious sentiments and aJOfecdons 
which it was - meant to inspire. Let me 
not, however, be misunderstood. I mean 

not 
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not lliat it should be either to the rich or 
the poor, or to any human being whatever, 
a day of gloom and meknchbly, a day of 
superstitious rigour, and . of absolute ex* 
<^lusion from dJl society, and all ihnojcent 
recreation. I know of nothing in Scrip- 
ture that requires this ; I know of no good 
effects that could result from it. Oh the 
contrary, it is a festival, b. joyful festival ; 
a day to which we jought always to.look 
forward with delight, and enjoy with a 
Jthankful and a gratefu] heart. ^ But let 
it be remembered at the same time,' that 
it is a day which God claims as hi$ owni 
that he has stamped upon it a peculiar 
mark of sapctity ; and that it ought to be 
distinguished from every other day, in the 
first place, by resting from our usual oc- 
cupations, and giving rest to our servants 
and our cattle; in the next, by attend- 
ance on the public worship of God ; and 
in the remaining intervals, by relaxations 
and enjoyments peculiarly its 6wn ; not by 
quotidian tumult, noise and dissipa^tion ; 
but by the calm and silent pleasures of 

retirement. 
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retirement, of recollection, of devout me* 
dilation, of secret prayer, yet mingled 
discreetly with select society, with friend-^ 
ly converse, with sober recreation, and 
with decent cheerfulness throughout the 
whole. 

It was to draw off our attention from 
the common follies and vanities of the 
week, and to give the soul a little pause, 
a little respite, a little breathing from the 
incessant importunities of business and of 
pleasure, that this holy festival was insti- 
tuted. And if we cannot give up these 
things for a single day, if we cannot inake 
this small sacrifice to Him from whom we 
derive our very existence, it is high time 
for us to loiok to our hearts, and to 
consider very seriously whether such a 
disposition and temper of mind as this 
will ever qualify us for the kingdom of 
Heaven. 

•^ Could ye not watch with me oht 
hour?'' said our divine Master to his 
slumbering companions*. Can ye not give 

* Mark^ xiv. 37. 
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me one day out of seven ? may he now 
say to his thoughtless disciples. Let none 
of us then ever subject ourselves to this 
bitter reproach. Let us resolve from this 
moment to make the Christian sabbath 
a day of holy joy and consolation ; a day 
of heavenly rest and refreshment; and 
above all, a day for the attentive perusal 
of those sacred pages which have been 
the subject of these Lectures, and of your 
most serious attention. It is to be hoped, 
indeed, that we shaU not confine our reli- 
gion and our devotion to that day only ; 
but even that day properly employed, 
will in some degree sanctify all the rest. 
It will disengage us (as it was meant to 
do) gradually and gently from that world, 
which we must soon (perhaps sooner than 
we imagine) quit for ever; it will raise our 
thoughts above the low and trivial pur- 
suits of the present scene, and fix them 
on nobler and worthier objects; it will 
refine and purify, exalt and spiritualize 
our affections; will bring us nearer and 

nearer 
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nearer to God, and to the World of 
spirits ; and thus lead us on tb tliat ce- 
lestial SABBATH, that EVERLASTING 

BEST, for which the Christian sabbath 
was meant to prepare and to harmonize 
our souls. 
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Matt. Chap. VI. and VII. 



TN. these two chapters our Lord con - 
dnues and condt|des his admirable 
discourse from the Mount. 

The first thing to be noticed^ here is a 
strong and repeated caution, to avoid all 
show and ostentation in the performance 
of our religious d uties. _ . 

The three instances specified are the 
acts of giving alms, of praying, and of 
fasting. 

The direction with regard to the first is, 
" Take heed that you do not your alms 
before men, to be seen of tbem^ pthertdse 
ye have no. reward of your Father^ which 
is in heaven. Therefore when thou doest 
thy alms, do not sound a trumpet before 

thee. 
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thee, as the hypocrites do in the syna- 
gogues, and in the streets, that they may 
have glory of men ; verily I say unto you I 

they have their reward. But when thou 
doest alms, let not thy left hand know 
what thy right hand doeth, that thine 
alms may be in secret; and thy Father 
which seeth in secret himself shall reward 
thee openly*/' 

In the same manner with r^ard tb 
prayer ; the rule is, " Whai thou prayest 
thou shalt not be as the hypocrites are, 
for they love to pray standing in the syna- 
gogues and in the corners of the streets, 
that they may be seen of men ; verily I 
say unto you, they have their reward. But 
thou, when thou hast shut thy door, pray 
to thy Father which is in secret ; and thy 
Father which seeth in secret shall reward 
thee openly -f-/' 

Lastly, a similar precaution applies also 
to the act of fasting ; " When ye fest, be 
not as the hypocrites of a sad counte- 
nance, for they disfigure their faces that 

they 

• Matt. vi. I. — 4. f Ibid. 5, 6. 
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the J may appear unto men to fast ; verily 
I say unto you, they have their reward. 
But thou, when thou fastest, anoint thy 
head and wash thy face, that thou appear 
not unto men to fast, but unto thy Father 
which is in secret ; and thy Father which 
seeth in secret shall reward thee openly*/' 

In all these passages the point to be 
noticed is a strong and marked disappro^ 
bation of every thing that looks like os-^ 
tentation, parade, vain-glory, insincerity, 
or hypocrisy, in the discharge of our 
Christian duties. They show in the 
clearest light the spirit and temper of the 
Christian religion, which is modest, silent, 
retired, quiet, unobtrusive, shunning the 
observation and the applause of men, and 
looking only to the approbation of Him 
who seeth every thought of our hearts, 
and every secret motive of our actions. 

They establish this as the grand prin- 
ciple of action for every disciple of Christ, 
that in every part of his moral and re- 
ligious conduct he is to have no other 

object 

» Matt. v. 16—18, 
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object in view but the favour of God. This 
is the motive from which all his virtues 
are to flow. If he is actuated bj anj 
other; if he courts, the applause of the 
world, or is ambitious to acquire, bj a 
show of piety, a character of sanctity, 
among men, he may perhaps gain his 
point ; but it is att he will gain. He will 
have his reward here; he must expect 
none hereafter. 

Having made this general observation 
upon the whole, I shall now proceed to 
remark on the p^vticular instances ad* 
duced, in order to establish the leading 
principle. 

And first, we are directed to give our 
alms so privately, that (as our Lord most 
emphatically and elegantly expresses it) 
^^ our left hand shall not know what our 
right hand doeth.'' This evidently impUes 
the utmost secresy in the distribution of 
our charity ; and this is undoubtedly the 
rule we are in general to observe. . But it 
is by no.means to be inferred from hence 
that we are never, on any occasion, to 

give 
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give our alms in public. In some cases^ 
publicity is so far from being culpable, 
that it is necessary, useful, and laudable. 
In cc^ntributing, for instance, to any public 
charity, . or to; the relief of some great 
calamity, private or public, we cannot 
well conceal our beneficence, of if we 
could we ought not. Our example may 
induce many others to exert a similar 
generosity; and besides this there are 
persons in certain situations who are ex- 
pected to be charitable, and who should 
give proofs to the world that ihey are so. 
And accordingly in these and in such like 
cases we are required to make our " light 
so shine before men, that they may see 
our good works, and glorify our Father 
which is in heaven */' As far therefore as 
the reason of this command goes, it is not 
only allowable, but our duty, to let our 
generous deeds be sometimes known to the 
world. But then we ought to take espe- 
cial care at the same time that we bestow 
a. much larger proportion of our alms in 

* Matt. V. 16. 
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SCGfesy and in silence ; that we suffer no 
one to witness our beneficence but Him 
who must see every thing we do, and that 
we have no other object whaterer in view 
but his approbation, and his immortal 
itewards. 

The next instance adduced to confirm 
the general principle of seeking the appro- 
bation not of men but of God, is that of 
prayer. 

" When thou prayest, thou shall not be 
as the hypocrites are, for they love to 
pray standing in the synagogues and in 
the comers of the streets, that they may 
be seen of men ; verily I say unto you, 
they have their reward. But thou when 
thou prayest, enter into thy closet^ and 
when thou hast shut the door, pray to thy 
Father which is in secret ; and thy Father 
which seeth in secret shall reward thee 
openly/' 

" This passage has been made use of by 
some writers as an argument against all 
pahUc prayer, which they say is here 
plainly prohibited. But for this there is 

not 
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not the smallest foundation. It is of 
private prayer only that our Lord is here 
speaking; and the hypocrites whom he 
condemns were those ostentatious Jews 
who performed those devotions which 
ought tq have been confined to the closet, 
in the synagogues, and even in the public 
streets, that they might be noticed and 
applauded for their extraordinary piety 
and sanctity. But this reproof cpuW not 
possibly mean to extend to public devo- 
tions in places of worship. This is evident 
from the comers of streets being men- 
tioned; for those are places in which 
public devotions are never performed. 
But besides this, we find in. Scripture that 
public worship is enjoined as a duty of 
the highest importance. It made a coh- 
sidi^rable part of the Jewish religion, and 
the Mosaic law is filled with precepts ^id 
directions concerning it. God declares 
t>y the prophet Isaiah, ^^ that his house 
eball be called a house of prayer for nil 
people ♦/• Our Saviour quotes these very 

♦ Is^ifth, Ivi. 7. 
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words when he cast out those ihat poK 
luted the temple ; and was himself a con- 
stant frequenter of divine worship, both 
in the temple and in the synagogues. He 
taiight his disciples (as we shall soon see) 
a form of pwrayer, which though very 
proper to be used by any single person in^ 
private, yet is throughout expressed in I^ 
plural number, and ads^ted to the use of 
several persons praying at the same time. 
" If two of you,'' says he to his discif^ 
on^ another occasion, ' ^^ shall agree en 
earth touching any thing that they shall 
ask, it shall be done for them of my 
Father which is in heaven ; for where two* 
or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of thera-*.'' By 
St^ Paul we are commanded " riot to 
&r$ake the assembling of ourselves toge- 
ther, as the manner of some is -f-/' And 
we find, that after otir Saviour's ascen- 
sion, his followers, "continued stedfastly 
in the apostles^ doctrine and .fellowships 
and in prayer and supplication, praising 

God„ 

• Matt, xviii. 19, to. t Heb. x. 15.. 
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God, and having favour with all the 
people*/' 

"' It is therefore incpntestably clear tha;t 
our Saviour could not possibly mean to 
forbid that public worsliip which he him- 
self practised and commanded. His in- 
tentions could only be to confine our 
pi^vate prayers to private places, in which 

r 

we are to keep up a secret intercourse 
with our Maker, withdrawn from the eye 
of the world, and unobserved by any 
dther than that Almighty Being to whom 
our petitions are addressed. 

The last instance produced by our 

• • - 

Saviour is that of fasting. ** When ye fast, 
be not as the h3rpocrites of a sad coun- 
tenance, for they disfigure their faces that 
they may iappear unto inen to fast ; verily 
I say unto you, they have their reward. 
But thou, when tiiou fastest, anoint thy 
head arid wash thy face, that thoii ap- 
J)ear not unto men to fast, but unto thy 
Father .which is in secret; and thy Father 

which 

* Acts, ii. 42, 47. 
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which seeth in secret shall reward thee 

openly/' 

There is very little necessity to dwell on 
this precept here, for there are scarce any 
in these times and in this country who 
seem disposed to make a show of fasting, 
or to be ambitious of acquiring a reputa- 
tion for that kind of religious discipline ; 
on the contrary, it is by great numbers 
entirely laid aside, and too frequently 
treated with derision and contempt,,.,, Yet 
from this very passage we may learn that 
it ought to be considered in a much more 
serious light; for although our Saviour 
did not command his disciples to f^t 
whilst he was with them, yet he himself 
fasted for forty days. He here plainly 
supposes that his disciples did sometimes 
fasjt; and gives them directions how to 
perform that duty in a manner accept- 
able to God. And it appears also, that 
if they did so perform it, if they fasted 
without any ostentation or parade, with a 
design not to catch the applause of men, 
but to approve themselves to God, he 

assured 
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assured them i^ey should have . thar 
remard. 

Before we q;uit this division of the 
chapter, we must, go iback a little to ihat 
admirable form of ^rajier which our Lord 
gave to Im idisoL^les, aHer cautioning 
them agamM all x>staitation itl their 

ii This prayeir stands Dnrivalled in every 
ekcumstance !that 4>on^ttitei? the perfect 
ftion of "pray^, and the excell^ice of that 
species t^' coiEhpdsition. Jt is cohcise, it 
is ^pen^pkmoug, dt is ^temn^ it is eompre- 
h^nsive, k is adapted to all ranks, condi- 
tkois^ and -plaisses ^olif wmen ; it fixe$ our 
thoughts on a few great important points^ 
abd impresses iOn o\:ff minds a deep sense 
cif sbhe goodoefss add ^e greatiiess of that 
Jjl^lmij^hty ^Bding4;o whom it is addressed. 
11 ' iltrbeigin^^ith acknowledging feim to be 
our most gracious and merciful Father; it 
]3egs that >his name may every where be 
toiner^Diced, that /his ^rdligion may spread 
over the ^arth, and that his will may be 
obeyed ^y men with^he same itrdiour and 

o 4 alacrity 
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alacrity and constancy that it is by the 
angels in heaven. It next entreats the 
supply of all our essential wants, both 
temporaland spiritual; a sufficiency of 
those things that are absolutely necessary 
for our subsistence ; the forgiveness of 
our transgressions, on condition that we 
forgive our brethren ; and, finally, support 
under the temptations that assault our 
virtue, and deliverance from the various 
evils and calamities that every where sur- 
round us ; e:$pressing at the same time 
the utmost trust and confidence in the 
pow.er of God, to grant whatever he sees 
it expedient aijd proper for his creatures 
to receive. 

* The full meaning then of this ad- 
mirable prayer, and of the several peti- 
tions contained in it, may perhaps be not 
improperly expressed in the following 
manner : 

thou great Parent of the universe, 
our Creator, pur Preserver and continual 
Benefactor, grant that we and all reasons 
pble creatures may entertain just and 

worthy 
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worthy notions of thy nature and attri- 
butes, may fear thy power, admire thy 
wisdom, adore thy goodness, rely upon 
thy truth ; may reverence thy holy napie, 
may bless, and praise thee, may worship 
^nd obey thee. 

Grant that all the nations of the earth 
may come to the knowledge and belief of 
thy holy religion ; that it may every where 
produce the blessed fruits of piety, right- 
eousness, charity, and, sobriety ; that by 
a constant endeavour to obey thy holy 
laws, we may approach,: as near as the 
infirmity of our nature will allow, to the 
more perfect obedience of the angelsitfaat 
are in heaven; and thus qualify, ourselves 
for entering into thy kingdom of glory 
hereafter. 

Feed us, we beseech thee, with- food 
convenient for us. We ask not for riches 
and honours ; give us only what is neces- 
sary for our comfortable subsistence- in the 
.several stations which thy providence has 
allotted to us ; and, above all, give us 
contented minds. 

We 
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We are all, O Lord, the very best of 
us, miserable sinners. Be not extreme, 
we beseech thee, to mark what we have 
jdone amiss, but pity our infirmities, and 
pardon our offences. Yet let us not dare 
to implore forgiveness from thee, unless 
we also from our hearts forgive our 
iGiffending brediren. 

We are surrounded, on every side, with 
temptations to sin; and such is the cor- 
ruption and frailty of our nature, diat 
without thy powerful succour we cannot 
always stand upright. Take us then, O 
gracious Ood, sunder thy almighty protec- 
tion ; and amidst all the datigers and dif- 
dKctthies of our Christian warfare, be thou 
4rar refuge 'and support. Suffer us not to 
be tempted above what we are tible >to 
bear, but send thy Holy Spirit to strengthen 
OUT own weak -endeavours, and e%KdBbte>us 
to :escape or to subdue all the enemies 
4xf our salvation. 

Preserve ub >9.1so, if it be thy 'blessed 
will, not .only ^from spiritual, but !frbm 
temporal evil. Keep <\iir ever ^by ^tihy 

watchful 
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watchful providence, both outwardly in 
our bodies, and inwardly in our souls ; 
that, thou being in all cases our ruler and 
guide, we may so pass through things 
temporal, as finally to lose not the things 
eternal. , 

Hear us, O Lord our governor, frmn 
heaven thy dwelling place; and when 
thou hearest, have regard to our petitions. 
They are offered up to thee in tlie fuUi^t 
confidence that thy goodness will disuse, 
and thy power enable thee to grant what- 
ever thy wisdom sees t0;be col) venient ibr 
us, and conducive to our final happiness. 

The next thing which pectiliai'ly de- 
n^ands our attention in this chapter, is <thi^ 
declaration contained in the 24th varte, 
which presents to us another fundamental 
principle of theChristian religion «; 'namely, 
the necessity of giving the Jirst ^place in 
our hearts and our affections to God ^nd 
religion, and i pursuing other things onlyin 
subordination to those great objects. 
** No man,'' says our- Lord, " can serve 
two masters ; for either he will hate the 

one. 
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one, and love the other ; or else he will 
hold to the one, and despise the other. 
Ye cannot serve God and mammon*/^ 

The word mammon is generally inter- 
preted to mean riches only ; but the origi- 
nal rather directs us to take it in a more 
general sense, as comprehending every 
thing that is capable of being an object 
of trust or a ground of confidence to men 
of worldly minds ; such as wealth, power, 
honour, fame, business, sensual pleasures, 
gay amusements, and all the other va- 
rious pursuits of the present scene. It is 
these that constitute what we usually ex- 
press by the word zmrldy when opposed to 
religion. Here then are the two masters, 
who claim dominion over us, God and 
the world ; and one of these we mu^t 
serve ; both we cannot, because their dis- 
positions and their commands are in ge- 
neral diametrically opposite to each other. 
The world invites us to indulge all our 
appetites without controul; to entangle 
ourselves in the cares and distractions of 

business ; 

* Matt vi. 24. 
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business; to engage with eagerness in 
endless contests for superiority in power, 
wealth, and honour; or to give up our- 
selves, body and soul, to gaiety, amuse- 
ment, pleasure, and every kind of luxurious 
indulgence. These are the services which 
one master requires. But there is another 
master, whose injunctions are of a very 
different nature. That master is God ; 
and his commands are, to give him our 
hearts; to love him with all our heart, 
and soul, and mind, and strength ; to be 
temperate in all things; to make our 
moderation known unto all men ; to fix 
our affections on things above ; to have our 
conversation in heaven ; to cast aU our 
care upon him ; and to take up our cross 
and follow Christ. 

Judge now whether it be possible to 
serve these two masters at one and the 
same time, and to obey the commands of 
each ; commands so perfectly contradic- 
tory to each other. 

Yet this is what a great part of man- 
kind 
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kind most absurdly attempt; endeavour 
to divide themselves between God and 
mammon, to compromise the matter as 
well as they can between the commands 
of one and the seductions of the other ; 
to vibrate perpetually between vice and 
virtue, between piety and pleasure, be- 
tween inclination and duty ; to render a 
worldly life and a religious life consistent 
with each other ; and to take as much as 
they can of the enjoyments and advan- 
tages of the present world, without 
losing their hold on the rewards of the 
next. 

Yet, in direct contradiction to so ex- 
travagant and preposterous a system as 
this, Christ himself assures us here that 
we cannot serve two masters; that we 
cannot serve dod and mammon. Our 
Maker expects to reign absolute in our 
hearts ; he will not be served by halves ; 
he will not accept of a divided empire, 
he will not suffer us to halt between two 
opinions. We must take our choice, and 

adhere 
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adhere to one side or the other, " If the 
Lord be God, follow him ; but if Baal, 
then follow him*/' 

But what then are we to do ? Are we 
to live in a state of perpetual warfare and 
hostility with that very world in which 
the hand of Providence has placed us, 
and which is prepared in various ways for 
our reception and accommodation ? Are 
we never to taste of those various de- 
lights which our Maker has poured so 
bountifully around us ? Are we never to 
indulge those appetites which he himself 
has planted in our breasts? Are we so 
entirely to confine ourselves to the paths 
of righteousness, as never to enter those 
that lead to power, to honour, to %vealth, 
or to fame? Are we to engage in no se- 
cular occupations, to make no provision 
for ourselves and our families? Are we 
altogether to withdraw ourselves from the 
cares and business and distractions of the 
world, and give ourselves wholly up to 
solitude, meditation, and prayer? Are 

we 
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we never to mingle in the cheerful amuse^ 
ments of society ? Are we not to indulge 
ourselves in the refined pleasures of lite- 
rary pursuits, nor wander even for a mo-- 
uient into the delightful regions of science 
or imagination ? 

Were this a true picture of our duties, 
and of the sacrifices which Christianity 
requires from us; were these the com- 
mands of our divine Lawgiver, well might 
we say with the astonished disciples, 
" who then can be saved ?" 

But the God whom we serve is not so 
hard a master, nor does his religion con- 
tain any such severe restrictions as these. 
Christianity forbids no necessary occupa- 
tions, no reasonable indulgences, no inno- 
cent relaxations. It allows us to use the 
world, provided we do not abuse it. It 
does not spread before us a delicious ban- 
quet, and then come with a " touch not, 
taste not, handle not*.^' All it requires 
is, that our liberty degenerate not into 
licentiousness, our amusements into dissi- 
pation, 

* Coloss. ii. SI. 
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pation, our industry into incessant toil, 
our carefulness into extreme anxiety and 
endless solicitude. So far from forbidding 
us to engage in business, it expressly com-^ 
mands us not to be slothful in it*, and 
to labour with our hands for the things 
that be needful ; it enjoins every one 
to abide in the calling wherein he waS 
called -f-," and perform all the duties of it* 
I£ even stigmatizes those that provide tiot 
for their own, with telling them, that they 
are worse than infidels J. When it re- 
quires us " io be temperate^ in all things,'" 
it plainly tells us that we may use all 
things temperately; when it directs us 
" to make our moderation known unto all 
men ||, '' this evidently implies, that within 
the bounds of moderation we may enjoy 
all the reasonable conveniences and com- 
forts of the present life. 

But how then are we to reconcile this 
participation in the concerns of the 

present 

* Rom. xii. ii.— i Cor. ir. 12. f i Cor. vii. 20. 

J 1 Tim. V. 8. § 1 Cor. ix. 25. || Philipp. iv. 5. 

Vol. I. P 
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ardent figures and metaphors, which, be- 
fore their true meaning can be ascertained, 
require very considerable abatements, re- 
strictions, and limitations. -» 

3dly, What is most of all to the purpose, 
these abatements are almost constantly 
pointed out by Scripture itself; and 
whenever a very strong and forcible kiiom 
is made use of, you will generally find it 
explained and modified by a different 
expression of the same sentiment, which 
either immediately follows or occurs, in 
some other passage of Scripture. 

Thus in- the present instance, when 
Christ says, ** Ye cannot serve God and 
mammon ; therefore take no thought for 
your life what ye shall eat and what ye 
shall drink, nor yet for your body what ye 
shall put on •/' this is most clearly explamed 
a few verses after in these words, ^' Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness, and all these things shall be added 

* > 

unto you*/' The meaning therefpre of 
the precept is evidently this ; not that we . 

are 

* Matt. vi'. 25. 33. 
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and love and worship of God, a$ not to 
^e^w a single thought oij any thing 
dbe, or to give our»elve$ the smallest 
concern about the affairs of this sublunary 
State* 

But cTdu any oae imagine tbi? to be the 
real doctrine of Scripture ? You niay re^t 
figured that nothing m unreasonable and 
e^ctravagant i^ to he fairly deduced from 
these sacred writings. 

In order then to clear y,p this mo^ 
important point, three things are to be 
considered: 

first, That were these injiinctions to be 
understood in th?ir literal signification^ it 
would be utterly impossible for ub to wn- 
tinue a week longer in the world. If for 

instance we wier^ bound to pray without 
cea»ng, and to take no tiboug^it whatever 
for the morrow^ we jpf^ust all of us quickly 
perish for want of the common nece^- 
laric^ofBfp. 

2dly, It must be observed that all ori- 
ental writers, both *aQ^ and profane, a^ e 

accustomed to express themselves in bold 

B 2 ardent 
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tended for in respect to God ii not ex* 
elusive possessioTij biit exclusive daminiim. 
Other things may occasionally for a cer* 
tain time, atld to a Certain degree, hAve 
possession of our minds, but they must 
tiot ft/fe, they must not reign over them. 
We cannot serve two mastets ; we cati 
serve but one faithfully and eflfectufeJly^ 
and that one must be God. The concerns 
and comforts of this life may have their 
due place in our hearts, but they must 
not aspire to the ^i"**; this is thfe pferd* 
gative of religion alone ; religion must b^ 
supreme and paramount over all. Every 
onb, it has been often said, has his rtditig 
passion. The ruUng passion of the Chris^ 
tihri must be the love of his Maker and 
Redeemer. This it is which must jpnV 
fc«jwf% occupy his thoughts, his timfe, his 
att^htion^ his heart. If there be atiy thing 
else which has gained the ailciendancy 
bver our souls, on which bur diesires, our 
wishes, our hbpes, our fears, ar6 chi^y 
fixed, God is then dispossessed of his right- 
ful dominion over us ; we serve ianother 

master^ 
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master, and we shall think but little of our 
Maker, or any thing belonging to him. 

His empire over our hearts must in 
short at all events be maintained. When 
this point is once secured, every inferior 
gratification that is consistent with his 
sovereignty, his glory, and his commands, 
is perfectly allowable ; every thing that 
is hostile to them must at once be re^ 
nounced. 

This is a plain rule, and a very im*- 
portant one. It is the principle which dur 
blessed Lord meant here to establish, and 
it must be the governing principle of our 
lives. 

Next to this in importance is another 
command, which you will find in the 
12th verse of the sfeventh Chapter; " AH 
things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them ; 
for this is the law and the prophets/^ As 
the former precepts which we have been 
considering relate to God, this relates to 
man ; it is the grand rule, by which we 
must in all cases regulate our conduct 

p 4 towards 
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towards our neighbour ; and it is a rule, 
plain, simple, concise, intelligible, com- 
prehensive, and every way worthy of its 
divine Author. Whenever we are deli- 
berating, how we ought to act towards 
our neighbour in any particular instance, 
.we must for a moment change situations 
with him in our own minds, we must place 
him in our circumstances, and ourselves in 
his, and then whatever we should wish him 
to do to us, that we are to do to him. 
This is a process, in which, if we; act 
fairly and impartially, we can never be 
mistaken. Our own feelings will deter- 
mine our conduct at once better than all 
the casuists in the world. 

But before we entirely quit the consi- 
deration of this precept, we must take 
some notice of the observation subjoined 
to it, which will require a little expla- 
nation. 

. " Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them ; for. 
this isthe law and :the prophets.'" 

The conqluding clause, this is, the law 

and 
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and the prophets^ has by some been inter- 
preted to mean, this is the sum and sub- 
stance of all religion ; as if religion con- 
sisted solely in behaving justly and kindly 
to our fellow-creatures, and beyond this 
no other duty was required at our hands. 
But this conclusion is as groundless as it 
is dangerous and unscriptural. 

There are duties surely of another 
order, equally necessary at least, and 
equally important with those we owe to 
our neighbour. 

There are duties, in the first place, 
owing to our Creator, whom we are bound 
to honour, to venerate, to worship, to 
obey, and to love with all our hearts and 
souls, and mind^ and strength. There 
are duties owing to our Redeemer, of 
aflTection, attachment, gratitude, faith in 
his divine mission, and reliance on the 
atonement he made for us on the cross. 
There are, lastly, acts of discipline and 
self-government to be exercised over our 
corrupt propensities and irregular desires. 
Accordingly in the very chapter we have 

just 
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just been considering, we are commanded 
to seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness. We are in another plac» 
kiformed, that the love of God is the 
first and great commandment, and the 
k>ve of our ndghbour only the second ; 
and we are taught by St. James, that one 
main branch of religion is to keep our* 
sMves unspotted from the world *. It is 
impossible therefore that our blessed 
Lord could here mean to say, that our 
duty towards our neighbour was the 
If hole of his religion ; he says nothing in 
fact of his religion ; he speaks only of the 
Jewish religion, the law and the prophets^ 
and of these he only says, that one of the 
great objects they have in view is to in- 
culcate that same equitable conduct to- 
wards our brethren which he here recom- 
mended -f*. 

Let no one then indulge the vain ima- 
gination, that a just, and generous, and 

compassionate 

. * JameSyi. 27. 

f See chap. xxii. 40. Rom. xiii. 8. Gal. v. 14. 
and Grotius on this verse. 
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CdmpMi^ionate Conduct towards his fellow-^ 
cfi^atsrres cosMiitates the ivhole of his duty* 
jMid will eompebiSO/e for the want of every 
6(her ChtistiAa tirtue. 

This is a most fatal ddilsion ', and yet 
16 the pres^bt times a Very cothmoii one. 
Benevolence is the favourite, fhe fjsishion- 
^bl^ Virtue of the kge ; it is universally 
cHed u][> by infidels eind libertines as the 
first and only duty of mail ; and fevefi 
thiay who Jiiretend to the namie of Chris- 
tians, are too apt to rest Uj^h it as the 

rndat ^sential patt Of their feligioh, and 

the ehief basis Of their title to the re- 
wards of the Go*peL But that Gospel, 
k* vtt haV6 juit se6ft> ptescribfes to us 
sevefiil other duties, vrhich requiire frotn 
us th6 same attention ais those we oW6 id 
our nei^bour ; ahd if we fail ih any of 
them, we can have no hope of sharing in 
the benefits procured for us by the sacri- 
fice of our Redeemer. What then Ood 
and nature, as well as Christ and his 
apostles, have joined together, let no man 
dare to ptit asunder. Let no one flatter 

himself 
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himself with obtaining the rewards, or 
even escaping the punishments of the 
Grospel, by performing only one branch of 
his duty ; nor let him ever suppose, that 
imder the shelter of benevolence he Can 
either on the one hand evade the first smd 
great command, the love of his Maker; 
or on the other hand, that he can securely 
indulge his favourite passions, jcan com- 
pound as it were with God for his s^isua- 
lity by acts of generosity, and purchase 
by his wealth a general licence to sin. 
This may be very good pagan morality, 
may be very good modern philosophy, 
but it is not Christian godliness. 

As it is my purpose to touch only on 
the most important and most generally 
useful parts of our Saviour's discourse, I 
shall pass over what remains of it, and 
hasten to the conclusion, which is ex- 
pressed by the sacred historian in these 
words : " And it came to pass, that when 
Jesus had finished these sayings, the people 
were astonished at his doctrine ; for he 
taught them as one having authority, and 

not 
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not as the scribes V Both his matter and 
his manner were infinitely beyond any 
thing they had ever heard before. He* did 
not, like the heathen philosophers, enter- 
tain his hearers with dry metaphysical 
discourses on the nature of the supreme 
good, and the several divisions and sub- 
divisions of virtue; nor did he, like the 
Jewish rabbies, content himself with deal- 
ing out ceremonies and traditions, with 
discoursing on mint and cummin, and 
estimating the breadth of a phylactery ; 
but he drew off their attention from these 
trivial and contemptible things, to the 
greatest and the noblest objects ; the ex* 
istence of one supreme Almighty Being, 
the Creator, Preserver, and Governor of 
the universe ; the first formation of man ; 
his fiill from original innocence ; the con-r 
sequent corruption and depravity: of his 
nature ; the remedy provided for him by 
the goodness of our. Maker and the death 
of our Redeemer ; the nature of . that 
divine religion which he himself came to 

reveal 

* Matt. vii. ttS, 29. 
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reireal to mankkid ; the purity 4^ hemrt 
mnd sanctity of life which he required ; 
tiie comraimicatioiis of GoA^% Holy Spirit 
to assist oinr own feeUe endeavours her^, 
fuid a crown of inunortal glory to recom-^ 
pense ns hereafter. 

The morality he taught was the pinkest, 
the soundest, the sublimest, the most 
perfect, that had erer before entered into 
the imagination <»* proceeded ihmi the 
yps of man. And this he ddi^ered in a 
manner the most striking and imppnsive ; 
in short, sententious, solemn, irapcnrtant, 
ponderous rules and maxims, or in ^Btmi- 
Uar, natural, affecting similitudes and 
parables. He showed also a most con* 
summate knowledge of the human heart, 
and dragged to light all its artifices, sub^ 
tleties, and evasions. He discovered 
every thought as it arose in the mind ; 
he detected every irregular desire before 
it ripened into action. He manifested at 
the same time the most perfect impar-* 
taality. He had no respect of persons. He 
reproved vice in every station, wharever 

he 
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he fdufid it, mih the same freedom aod 
boldiiess ; and he added to the tvhole ibt 
Weight, the irr^sjstitde weight, of his 
own eKample. He and he only, of ali 
the sons of men, acted up Iri every the 
minutest instance to what he taii^; 
and 4iis life exhibited, a perfect portrait 
of his religion. But what cotnplefted tfie 
whole was, that he taught, as the evan- 
gelist expresses it, mth auth^ty^ with 
the authority of a divine teacher. The 
ancient philosophers could do nothing 
more than give good advice to their fol- 
lowers ; they had no means of enforcing 
that advice ; but our great Lawgiver's 
precepts are all divine commands. He 
spoke in the name of God : he called 
himself the Son of God. He spoke in a 
tone of superiority and authority, which 
no one before had the courage or the right 
to assume : and finally, he enforced every 
thing he taught by the most solemn and 
awful sanctions, by a promise of eternal 
f(glicity to those who obeyed him, and a 

denunciation 
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denunciation of the most 
punishment to those who rejected him. 

These were the circumstances which 
gave our blessed Lford the authority with 
which he spake. No wonder then that 
the people ^^ were astonished at his doc^ 
trines ; and that they all declared he 
spake as never man spake *" 

* John, vii. 46. 
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npHE eighth chapter of St. Matthew, 
a part of which will be the subject 
of this Lecture, begins with the miracu*- 
lous cure of the leper ; which is related 
iu the following manner : 

" When onr Lord was come down from 
the mountain, great multitudes followed 
him, and behold there come a leper and 
worrfiipped him^ ^ying^ Lord, if thou 
wilt thou canst make me clean. And 
Jesus put forth his hand and touched him, 
saying) I tmll ; be thoa clean : and imme- 
diately his leprosy w^ cleansed. And 
Jesms saith unto himr See thou tell no 
man; but gp thy way, shew thyself to 
thepri^t, anfj offer the ^ft that Moses 
commanded^ for a testimony unto them/' 

VoL.L Q The 
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The leprosy is a disorder of the most 
malignant and disgusting nature. It was 
once common in Europe. Those infected 
with it were called Lazars, who were 
separated from all human society (the 
disease being highly contagious) and were 
confined in hospitals called Lazarettos, of 
which it is said there were no less than 
nine thousand at one time in Europe. 
For the last two hundred years this dis- 
temper has almost entirely vanished from 
this and other countries of Europe, and 
an instance of it now is but seldom to be 
met with. In the East it still exists to a 
certain degree ; and there in former ages 
it had its source and origin, and raged for 
a great length of time with extraordinary 
violence. 

In the law of Moses there are very 
particular directions given concerning the 
treatment of lepers, and a ceremonial 
appointed for the examination of them 
by the priest when they were supposed to 
be cured. But no natural remedy is 
prescribed by Moses for the cure of it. 

It 
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It was considered by the Jews as a dis- 
ease sent by God, and to be cured only 
by his interposition. There could not 
therefore be a stronger proof of our Sa- 
viour's divine power, than his curing this 
most loathsome disease, of which, meuiy 
instances besides this occur in the Gos- 
pels. The manner too in which he per- 
formed this cure was equally an evidence 
that all the fulness of the Godhead dwelt 
in him * ; it was instantaneous, with a 
touch, and a few words, and those words 
the most sublime and dignified that can 
be imagined: I will; be thou clean: 
and immediately the leprosy departed 
from him. This was plainly the language 
as well as the act of a God. I will; 

BE THOU clean. 

Yet with all this supernatural power 
there was no ostentation or parade, no 
arrogant contempt of ancient ceremonies 
and institutions (which an enthusiast al- 
ways tramples under foot) ; but on the 
contrary a perfect submission to the 

established 

* Coloss, ii. 9. 

Q 3 
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estaUiahed ktws and usages of his country. 
He said to the man who was healed, 
*^ See thou tell no man ; but go thy way, 
shew th3^self to the priest, and otkv the 
gift that Moses commanded, for a testi- 
mony unto them/' H^re he gave at once 
a striking example both of humility and 
obedience. He asjoined the man to keq^ 
secret the astoni^ng miracle he had 
wrought, and he commanded him to com- 
ply with the injunctions of Moses; to 
show himself to the priest, to undergo fJjie 
examination, and to offer the sacrifice 
prescribed by the law*; which, at the 
same time that it showed his disposition 
to fulfil all righteousness, established the 
truth of the miracle beyond all contro- 
versy, by making the priest himself the 
judge of the reality of the cure. This 
was not the mode which an impostor 
would have chosen. - - 

After this miracle, the next incideiit 
that occurs is the remarkable and interest- 
ing story of the centurion, whose servant 

was 

* Lev. xiv. 
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was cured of the palsy by our Saviour. 
The relation of this miracle is as follows : 
** When Jesus was entered into Caper- 
naum^ there came unto him a centurion/ 
beseeching him and saying, Lord^ my 
Servant lieth at home sick of the palsy , 
grievously tormented*. And Jfesus saith 
uiito him, I will come and heal him. The 
caoiturion answered and said, Lord, I am 

not 

, '^ In the parallel passage of St. Lake, chap. Tii. it 
is said, that the centurion seni messengers to Jesus ; 
but no mention is made of his coming to him in per- 
son. This difficulty may be cleared up by observing, 
that in Scripture what any person does by his messen* 
gers he is frequently represented as doing by himself* 
Thus Christ, who preached to the Ephesians by his 
apostle^, is said to havie preached to them himself, 
]Bph. ii. 17. But it seems to me not at ^1 iinpro^ 
bable, that the centurion may both have sen^ messen- 
gers to Jesus, and afterwards gone to him in person. 
'^ Not thinking himself worthy '* (as he himself ex- 
pre'ssei^ it) to go to Christ in the first instance, he sent 
probably the elders of the Jews, and then some of his 
friends, to implore our Lord to heal his servant, not 
meaning to give him the trouble of coming to his 
house. But when he found that Jesos was actually 
on his way to him, what was more natural for him 
than to hasten out of his house to m^et him, and to 
ttiake his acknowledgments to hith in persoti ? 

- Q 3 
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not worthy that thou shouldest come under 
my roof; but speak the word only, and 
my servant shall be healed. For I am 
a man under authority, having soldiers 
under me ; and I say unlo this man, go, 
and he goeth ; and lo another, come, and 
he Cometh ; and to a third, do this, and 
he doelh it. When Jesus heard it, he 
marvelled, and said to them that followed 
him. Verily I say unto you, I have not 
found so great faith, no, not in Israel. 
And Jesus said unto the centurion. Go 
thy way ; and as thou hast believed, so be 
it done unto thee; and his servant was 
healed in the self-same hour.'* 

This is the short and edifying history of 
the Roman centurion ; and the reason of 
its being recorded by the sacred writers 
was, in the, first place, to give a most 
striking evidence of our Saviour's divine 
power, which enabled him to restore the 
centurion's servant to health at a distance^ 
and without so much as seeing him ; and 
in the next place to set before us, in the 
character of the centurion, an illustrious 

"*^ example 
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example of those eminent Christian vir- 
tues, humanity and charity, piety and 
generosity, humihty and faith. 

Of the former of these virtues, huma-^ 
nity and charity, he gave a very convincing 
proof in the sohcitude he showed for the 
welfare of his servant, and the strong 
interest he took in the recovery of his 
health. And this is the more remarkable 
and the more honourable to the centurion, 
because in general the treatment which 
the servants of the Romans experienced 
from their masters was very different 
indeed, from what we see in the present 
instance. These servants were almost all 
of them slaves, and were too conamonly 
treated with extreme rigour and cruelty. 
They were often strained to labour beyond 
their strength, were confined to loathsome 
dungeons, were loaded with chains, were 
scourged and tortured without reason, 
were deserted in sickness and old age, and 
put to death for trivial faults and slight 
suspicions^ and sometimes out of mere 
wantonness and cruelty, without any 

Q 4 reason 
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l^a6(^ at all. Such barbarity as this, 
which was at that time by no means iai« 
common, which indeed has in agtreater or 
less degree unirerBally prevailed in every 
country where slavery has been established. 
And which shows in the strongest light liie 
danger of trusting absolute power of any 
kind^ political or personal, ih the hands 
Of such a creature as man ; this barbarity, 
I say, forms a most striking contrast to 
the kindness and compassion of the cen-- 
ttirion, who, though he had so misch 
power over his slaves^ and so many in* 
stances of its severest es:ertion before his 
eyes, yet made use of it, as we here see, 
not for their oppression and destruction, 
but their happiness, comfort, and pre- 
iservation. 

The next virtues which attract our 
notice in the centurion's character are his 
piety and generosity. These were eminently 
displayed in the affection he manifested 
towards the Jewish people, and his build- 
ing them a place of worship at his own 
expence ; for the elders of the Jews in- 
formed 
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idfftaed Jesus, '* that he loved (heir tiation, 
md had built them a synagogue*/' 

The Jews, it is well known, were at- 
thiis time under the d^dminion of the 
Romans. Their oouutry was a Roman ^ro^' 
iihtCi Whi^^ this centurion had a militaty 
^Ofnifiand ; and they wh6 are acquainted 
With the Roman history know well with 
irhat cruelty, 't*apaeity,' and oppression^ 
the governors, and cbmManding of&cen 
in the conquered provinces, too commonly 
behaved towards the people whom they 
^ere sent to keep in awe. So far "were 
they from building them temples or syna* 
gogues, that they frequently invaded even 

those sacred tetreats, and laid their sacri^ 

• ♦ • ■ ■ " 

legions bands on every thing that was 
valuable in them. Of this tve have abun- 
dant proofs in the history of Verres, when 
governor of Sicily ; and Verfcs was in 
many respects a faithful Representative of 
* too large a part of the Roman governors. 
In the midst of this brutality and insdbnce 
of power does this gallant soldier stand 

up 

* Luke, vii. 5. 
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up to patronilze and assist a distressed and 
an injured people ; and it is a testimony 
as glorious to his memory as it is singular 
and almost unexampled in his circum- 
stanceSy that he laved the Jemsh nation^ 
and that he gave a very decisive and 
magnificent proof of it, by building them a 
synagogue ; for there cannot be a stronger 
indication both of love to mankind and 
love towards God, than erecting places of 
worship where they are wanted*. Without 

buildings 

'^ There is a most dreadful want of this nature in 
the western part of this great metropolis. From 
St. Martin's-in-the-Fields to Marybone church inclu- 
sive, a spacecontaining perhaps 200,000 souls, there are 
only five parish churches, St. Martin's, St. Anne's Soho, 
St. James's, St. George's Hanover Square, and the very 
small church of Marybone. There are, it is true, a 
few chapels interspersed in this place ; but what they 
can contain is a mere trifle, compared to the whole 
number of inhabitants in those parts, and the lowest 
classes are almost entirely excluded from them. The 
only measure that can be of any essential service, is the 
erection of several spacious parish churches, capable 
of receiving very large congregations, and affording 
decent accommodationB for the lower and inferior, as 
well as the higher orders of the people. In die reign 
of Queen Anne, a considerable sum of money was 
voted by Parliament for fifty new churches. It is most 

devoutly 
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buildings to assemble in, there Can be 
no public worship. Without public wor- 
ship there can be no religion ; and what 
kind of creatures men become without 
religion ; into what excesses of barbarity^ 
ferocity, impiety, and every species of 
profligacy they quickly plunge^ we have 
too plainly seen : God grant that we may 
never feel ! 

The next remarkable feature in the 
character of the centurion is his humility. 
How completely this most amiable of hu- 
man virtues had taken possession of his 
soul> is evident from the memner in which 
he solicited our Saviour for the cure of 
his servant; how cautious, how modest, 
how diffident^ how timid, how fearful of 

bfiending^ 

devoutly to be wished, that the present Parliament 
would, to a certain extent at least, follow so honour- 
able an example. It is, I am sure, in every point of 
view, political, moral, and religious, well worthy the 
attention of the British legislature. A sufficient number 
of new parish churches, erected both in the capital 
and in other parts of the kingdom where they are 
wanted^ for the use of the members of the church of 
England of all conditions, would very essentially con- 
duce ^o the interests of religion, and the security and 
welfare of the established Church. 
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offending, even whilst he was only begging 
an act of kindness for another! Twice 
did he send messengers to our Lord, as 
thinking himself unworthy to addrel^s him 
in his own person ; and when at our Sa* 
viour^s approach to his house he liimself 
came out to meet him, it was only to en* 
treat him not to trouble himself any fur- 
ther; for that he was not worthy that 
Jesus should enter under his roof. 

This lowliness of mind in the centurion 
is the more remarkable, because kumiUty^ 
in the Gospel sense of the word^ is :a vir- 
tue with which the ancients, and more 
particularly the Romans, were totally un- 
acquainted. They had not even a word 
in their language to describe it by. Ttie 
only word that seems to express it, humU 
litasj signifies baseness, servility, and 
meanness of spirit, a thing very different 
from true Christian humility ; and indeed 
this was the only idea they entertained 
of that virtue. Every thing that we call 
meek and humble, they considered as 
mean and contemptible. A haughty, 

imperious. 
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imperiousy overbearing temper^ a high 
opinion of their own virtue and wisdomip; 
a contempt oi all other nations but their 
own, a quick sense and a keen resent** 
ment, not only of injuries, but even of 
the sUghtest affronts, this was the &v<mrite 
and predominant character among the 
Romans; and that gentleness of dispo^ 
sition, that low estimation of our own 
merits, that ready preference of others to 
ourselves, that fearfulness of giving of^ 
fence, that abasement of ourselves in the 
sight of God which we call humility^ they 
considered as the mark of a tame, abject^ 
and unmanly mind. When therefore w« 
see this, virtuous centurion differing so 
widi^y from his countrymien in tibis respect, 
we way certainly cocM^ude that his notions 
<if n¥»"aUty were of a much higher standi 
ard than tbeirs, and that his diaposiJiioi^ 
pec^ariy fitted bi« for tb^e rece^kmiof 
tb^ GoftpeL For humility is^ that virtue, 
which, move than ^sny other^ disposes Ihe 
mind t« yield t«i the e^videlbees,. axK) emh 
brace. : the^ droctoines of the Chxkslaan 

revelation. 
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revelation. It is that virtue which the Gos- 
pel was peculiarly meant to produce, on 
which it lays the greatest stress, and in 
which perhaps more than any other, con^ 
sists the true essence and vital principle 
of the Christian temper. We therefore 
find the strongest exhortations to it in 
almost every page of the Gospel : " I say 
to every man that is among you,*' says 
St. Paul, " not to think more highly of 
himself than he ought to think, but to 
think soberly. Mind not high things: 
be not wise in yoiur own conceits, but 
condescend to men of low estate/ Stretch 
not yourselves beyond your measure. 
Blessed are the poor in spirit, says our 
Lord, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 
Whosoever shall humble himself as a 
little child, the same is greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven. Though- the Lord 
be high, yet hath he respect to the lowly. 
As for the proud he beholdeth them afar 
off. Humble yourselves in the sight of 
the Lord, and he shall lift you up. God 
resisteth the proud, but givcth grace to 

the 
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ihe humble. Learn of me, says our 
Saviour, for I am meek and lowly in heart, 
and ye shall find rest unto your souls*.'^ 

I come now lastly to consider that re- 
markable part of the centurion's character 
more particularly noticed by our Lord, I 
mean his faith. " I say unto you, I have 
not found so great faith, no, not in Israel." 
Now the reason of the high encomiums 
bestowed on him by our Saviour on this 
account was, because he reasoned him- 
self into a belief of our Lord's power to 
work miracles, even at distance ; because 
he who had been bred up in the principles 
of heathenism, and whose only guide was 
the light of nature, did notwithstanding 
frankly submit himself to sufficient evi- 
dence, and was induced by the accounts 
he had received of our Saviour's doctrines 
and miracles, to acknowledge that he was 
a divine person. Whereas the Jews, to 
whom he was first and principally sent, 
who from their infancy were instructed in 

the 

* Rom. xii. 3, 6. sCor. x. 14. Matt. v. 3. xviii. 4. 
Psalm, cxxxviii. 6. James^iv. 6, 10. Matt. xi. 29. 
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the Holy Scripturesi in which were sucli 
plain and eiipress promises of the Messiah, 
and who actually did expect his coming 
about t^t time, suffered themsdves to be 
80 blinded by their prejudices and pas- 
Bions> that neither the unspotted sanctity 
of his life, the excellency of his doctrine, 
nor the repeated and astonishing miracles 
which he wrou^t, could make the sUghl- 
^t impression on the greqtter part of that 
stubborn people. Henoe we may se^ 
how impossible it is for any degree of 
evidence to convince those who are deter- 
mined not to be convinced; and what 
little hopes there are of ever satisfying 
modern infidels, if they will not be con- 
tent with the proofs they already have. 
They are contiauaJly compJai^ng for 
want of evidence ; and sq w^re the Jews 
always calling efitt for new sig^ and new 
woaders, even when miracles wer0 daily 
wrought beifoce their eyes. We way 
tiiwefiire say of the forgg^ wh^ our 
Saviour said of the latter, " If they hear 
nol Moses and the prc^hets, n^ith^ will 
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they be persuaded, though ane Vosfe from 
the dead*/' It is possible, we find, for 
incredulity to resist even ocular demon- 
stration ; and when obstinacy, vanity, and 
vice, have got thorough possession of the 
heart, they will not only subdue reason 
and enslave the understanding, but even 
bar up all the senses, and shut out convic- 
tion at every inlet to the niind. This was 
most eminently the case widi some of the 
principal Jews. Because our Saviour's 
appearance did not correspond to their 
erroneous and preconceived idea of the 
Messiah, because he was not a triumphant 
prince, a temporal hero and deliverer, but 
above all, because he upbraided them with 
their vices, and preached up repentance 
and reformation, every testimony that he 
could give of his divine authority and 
power was rejected with scorn. In! vain 
,did he feed thousands with a handful of 
provisions; in vain did he send 'away 
diseases with a word; in vain did he 
make the graves give back : their dead, 

* Luke, xvi. 31. 

Vox. I. R ., rebuke 
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rebuke die winds and waves^ and evil spi^ 
rits. Mill more unruly and obstinate than 
they. In answer to all this they could say, 
" la not this tiie carpenter's son ? Does he 
nM eat and drink with publicans and ^n- 
ners, and with unwashen hands ? Does he 
not even break the sabbath, by command- 
ing sick men to carry their beds on tiiait 
sacred day*?'' These, doubtless, wer* 
unanswerable arguments against miracles, 
signs, and prophecies, against the evi- 
dence of sense itself, against the universal 
voice of nature, bearing testimcwiy to 
Christ. 

The honest centurion, on tiie contrary, 
without any Judaical prejudices to distort 
his understanding, without asking amy iil- 
timed and impertinent questions about 
^be birdi or family of Christ, attends ^mAy 
to the facts befoire him. He had h&»^ 
of Jesus, had heard of h» unHiemi^e^ 
life^ hi& tieave&ily doctrines, his nutnfere«K 
ahd astonish]!^ miracles, bad heard 
Ihesti ccmfirmed by^ such teiStimoBy 8^ ^^M)* 

ingenuous 

'^ ^lilhJU. IK. 11. xiii. 66, iLuie^ zi. 3J9. Jtjfen^T. i8^ 
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ingenuous mind could resist. He imme- 
diately surrenders himsdf up to such 
convincing evidence ; and so far froai 
requiring (as the Jews continually did, 
and as modern sceptics still do) more and 
stronger proofs, he seems afraid of show> 
ing the slightest distrust of our Saviour'p 
power. He declares his belief of his 
being able to perform a miracle at any 
distance ; and entreats him not to give 
himself the trouble of coming to his house 
in person, but to speak the word only and 
his servant should he healed . 

This, then, is liie disposition of mind 
we ought more particularly to cidtivate j 
that freedom from self-«uffici«icy and 
pride and prejudice of every kind, ifcat 
simplicity and sin^eness of heart wMeh 
is open to conviction, and receives, wiih- 
out resistance, 4iie sacred irapres^ioBS of 
truth. It is '^ want of this, fiot of 
evidence, ^at still makes Infidels in 
Europe as it did at first in As9:a. It is 
this ^rmcipde operating in ^fSareoit ways, 
which now imputes 4;o fraud and^oBusion 

R 2 those 
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those miracles which the Jews ascribed to 
Beelzebub ; which now rejects all human 
testimony^ as it formerly did even the 
perceptions of sense. 

Such were the distinguished virtues of 
this excellent centurion; the contem- 
plation of whose character suggests to us 
a variety of important remarks. 

The first is, that the miracles of our 
Lord had the fullest credit given to them^ 
not only (as is sometimes asserted)^ Jjy low^ 
obscure, ignorant, and illiterate men, but 
by men of rank and character, by men 
of the world, by men perfectly competent 
to ascertain the truth of any facts pre- 
sented to their observation, and not 
likely to be imposed upon by false pre- 
tences. Of this description were the 
centurion here mentioned, the Roman 
proconsul Sergius Paulus, Dionysius a 
member oS the Supreme court of Areopa- 
gus at Athens^ and several others of equal 
dignity and consequence. 

Secondly, the history of the centurion, 
teach6$; u6,* that there is no situation o£ 

. :. life* 
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Hfe, no occupation, no profession, how- 
ever unfavourable it may appear to the 
cultivation of religion, which precludes 
the possibility or exempts us from the 
obligation of acquiring those good dispo- 
sitions, and exercising those Christian 
virtues which the Gospel requires. Men 
of the world are apt to imagine that 
religion was not made for them ; that it 
was intended only for those who pass their 
days in obscurity, retirement, and solitude, 
where they meet with nothing to interrupt 
their devout contemplations, no allure-- 
ments to divert their attention, and seduce 
their affections from heaven and heaveiily- 
things. But as to those whose lot is cast 
in the busy and the tumultuous scenes 
of Mfe, who are engaged in various occu- 
pations and professions, or surrounded 
with gaieties, with pleasures and tempta- 
tions, it cannot be expected that amidst 
all these impediments, interruptions, and 
attractions, they can give up much of their 
time and thoughts to another and a dis- 
tant world, when they h^ve so many thingr 

R 3 that 
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that pieas upon tbem and arrest their 
atteotion in this. 

These, I am persuaded, are the real 
soitiments, and they are perfectly con- 
formable to the actual practice, of a large 
part of mankind. But to all these {»e- 
tences, the instance of the centurion is a 
direct, complete, and satisfactx»ry answer. 
He was by his situation in life a man of 
die wcNrld. His profession was that which 
oi all odiers is generaUy considered as 
most adverse to religious sentiments and 
haUts, most contrary to the peaceful, hu- 
mane and gentle spirit of the Gospel, and 
most exposed to the fascination of gaiety, 
pleasure, thoughtlessness, and dissipation. 
Yet amidst all these obstructions to purity 
of hearti to mildness of disposition and 
sanctity of manners, we see this illustrious 
CENTURION rising abov6 all the disadran- 
tages of his situation, and, instead of sink* 
ing into vice and irreligibn, becmning a 
model of piety and humility, and of all 
those virtues which necessarily ^ring from 
such principles. This is an unansw^^ble 

proof, 
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fsroof, that wh^iever men abandon theooh 
selves to impiety, infidelity, and profli-; 
gacy, the fault is not in the situation, but 
in the heart ; and that there is i^o mode 
joi iife^ no employment or profesBJon^ 
whioh may not, if we please, be made, 
^onipstent with a sincere belief in the 
Gospel, and with the practice of every 
duty we qwe to our Maker, our Bedeepoer, 
our fdlow-creaturea, and ourselves. 

Kor is this the only instance m poinU 
for it is extremely remarkable, and wid) 
worthy our attention, that among all the 
v^riovs cbai:a£tar$ we meet with in the New 
Testament, there are few represented la 
« mos^e amiable light, or spoken of in 
i^tronger tenns of approbation, than those 
of certain military men. Beside the cev^ 
turioQ who h the subject of this Lecture, 
it waft a centurion who at our Saviour's 
oruoifixion gave tiiat voluntary, honecit^ 
9nd unprejudiced testimony in ids favour, 
^ Truly this was the Sen ^ G94K'' It was 
9 centurion who generously preserved the 

life 

* Matt. xxm. 54. 

R 4 
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Ufe of St. Paul, when a proposition was 
made to destroy him after his shipwreck 
'on the island of Melita*. It was a cen- 
tmion to whom St. Peter was sent by the 
express appointment of God, to make 
him the first convert among the Gentiles ; 
a distinction of which he seemed, in 
every respect, worthy : being, as we are 
told, ^^ a just and a devout man, one that 
feared God with all his house, that gave 
inuch alms to the people, and prayed to 
God alway-f-/" 

We see then that our centurion was not 
the only military man celebrated in the 
Gospel, for his piety and virtue ; nor are 
there wanting, thank God, distinguished 
instances of the same kind in our own 
age, in our own nation, among our own 
commanders, and in the recent memory of 
every one here present. All which exatn^ 
ples tend to confirm the observation 
already made, of the perfect consistency 
of a military, and every other mode of 

life, 

* Acts, xxvii. 43. 
t Acts, X. a. 
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life, with a firm belief in the doctrines and 
a conscientious obedience to the precepts 
of religion. 

Thirdly, there is still another reflection 
arising from this circumstance, with which^ 
1 shall conclude the present Lecture ; and 
this is, that when we observe men bred 
up in arms repeatedly spoken of in Scrip- 
ture in such strong terms of commenda- 
tion as those we have mentioned, we are 
authorized to conclude, that the pro- 
fession they are engaged in is not as a 
mistaken sect of Christians amongst us 
professes to think, an unlawful one. On 
the contrary, it seems to be studiously 
placed by the sacred writers in a favour- 
able and an honourable light ; and in this 
light it always has been and always ought 
to be considered. He who undertakes an 
occupation of great toil and great danger, 
for the purpose of serving, defending, and 
protecting his country, is a most valuable 
and respectable member of society ; and 
if he conducts himself with valour, fide* 
lity, and humanity, and amidst the horrors 

of 
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of war cultivates the gentle maimers of 
peace, and the virtues of a devout and 
holy life, he most amply deserves, and 
will assuredly receive, the esteem, the ad- 
miration, and the applause of his grateful 
country, and, what is of still greater im- 
portance, the approbation of his God. 



\ 
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Matthew X. 



T NOW proceed to the consideration of 
■*- the 10th Chapter of St. Matthew. 

In the preceding chapter we find our 
Saviour working a great variety of mira- 
cles. He healed the man that was sick of 
the palsy, and forgave his sins; a plain 
proof of his divinity, because none but 
God has the power and the prerogative 
of forgiving sins ; and tharefore the Jews 
accused him of blasphemy {ov pretending 
to this power. He also cured the woman 
who touched the hem of his garment. 
He raised to life the deceased daughter of 
the ruler of the synagogue. He restored 
to sight the two blind men that followed 
him ; and he cast out from a dumb man 

the 
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the devil with which he was possessed, 
and restored him to his speech. These 
miracles are particularly recorded : but 
beside these, there must have been a 
prodigious number wrought by him, of 
which no distinct mention is made ; for we 
are informed in the 35th verse that he 
went about aU the cities and villages, 
teaching in their synagogues, and preach- 
ing the Gospel of the kingdom, and heal^ 
ing eoexy sickness and every disease among 
the people. 

These ccmtinued miracles must neces- 
sarily have produced a great number of 
converts. And accordingly we find, the 
multitude of his followers was now so 
great, that he found it necessary to ap« 
point some coadjutors to himself in this 
great work. " The harvest truly is plen- 
teous, says he to his disciples, but the 
labourers are few ; pray ye therefore the 
£x)rd of the harvest, that he would s^id 
forth labourers into his harvest*/^ 

These 

♦ Matt. ix. 37, 38. 
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These labourers he now determined to 
send forth ; and in pursuance of this reso- 
lution, we find him in the beginning of 
this chapter, calling together his disciples^, 
out of whom he selected twelve, called 
by St. Matthew apostles, or messengers ; 
whom he sent forth to preach the Gospel, 
and furnished them with ample powers for 
that purpose ; powers such as nothing less 
than Omnipotence could bestow. The 
names of these apostles were as follow : 
Peter, Andrew, James, John, Philip^ 
Bartholomew, Thomas, Matthew, another 
James, Thaddeus or Jude, Simon, Judas 
Iscariot. These twelve persons, St. Mat- 
thew tells us, Jesus sent forth, and com^ 
manded them, saying, ** Go not into the 
way of the Gentiles, and into any cities 
of the Samaritans enter ye not; but go 
rather to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel ; and as ye go^ preach, saying. The 
kingdom of heaven is at hand *.'' This 
was the business which they were sent to 
accomplish ; they, were to go about the 

country 
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country of Judaea, and to preach to the 
Jews in the first place the holy religion 
which their divine Master had just began 
to teach. Then follow their powers ; " heal 
the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, 
cast out devils/* 

After this come their instructions, and 
a variety of directions how to conduct 
themselves in the discharge of their ar* 
duous and important mission, of which 
I lAiall take notice hereafter; but must first 
ofibr \D your consideration a few remarks 
on this extraordinary designation of the 
apostles to their important ofi[ice. 

And in the first place, who were the 
men singled out by our blessed -Lord for 
the purpose of diffusing his religion 
thirough the world ; that is, for the very 
lingular purpose of persuading men to 
relinquish the religion of their ancestors, 
the principles they had imbibed from their 
infancy, the customs, the prejudices, the 
habits, the ways of thinking, whidi they 
had ibr a long course of years indidgGd, 
and to adopt in their room a system of 

thinkinir 
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thinking and acting in many respects 
directly opposite to them ; a rdigion er- 
posing them to many present hardships 
and severe trials, and referring them for 
their reward to a distant period of time, 
and an invisible \rorld? Was it to be 
expected that such a change as this, such 
a sudden and violent revolution in the 
minds of men, could be brought about 
by common and ordinary instruments B' 
Would it not require agents of a verj^ 
superior order, of considerable influence 
from their birth and wealth and skuatibii. 
in hfe, men of the profoundest erudition^ 
of the brightest talents, of the most cort- 
summate knowledge of the world and the 
human heart, of the most insinuating iHa»- 
ners, of the most commanding and fascia 
nart;ing eloquence ? Were th^i the apostlcB 
of this description ? Qui4ie tke contrary. 
They were plain, hwitble, im|vi>etending 
men, of low birth and low occupa- 
tions, without learning, without education, 
without any extraordinary endowments, 
natural t>r acquired, without any thing, in 

short. 
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shorty to recommend them but their sihu 
l^icity, integrity, and purity of manners. 
With what hopes of success could men 
such as these set about ihe most difficuh 
of all enterprizes, the reformation of a 
corrupt world, and the conversion of it to 
a new faith ? Yet we all know that they 
actually did accomplish these two most 
arduous things, and that on the founda^ 
tions they laid, the whole superstructure 
of the Christian church has been raised, 
and the divine truths of the Gospel 
spread through all parts of the civilized 
world. How then is this to be accounted 
for? It is utterly impossible to account 
for it in any way but that which Christ 
himself points out, in this very charge to 
his apostles : " Heal the sick,'' says he to 
them in the 8th verse, " cleanse the 
lepers, raise the dead, cast out devils/' 
Here is the explanation of the whole mys- 
tery. It was the powers with which they 
were invested, the miracles they were en- 
abled to perform, which procured such 
multitudes of converts. The people saw- 
that 
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that God was with them, and that there-^' 
fore every thing they taught must be 
true. 

Here is at once a sufficient cause as-^ 
signed for the effect produced by agents, 
apparently so unequal to the production 
of it. We challenge all the infidels' in 
the world to assign any other adequate 
cause. They have never yet done it ; and 
we assert with confidence that they never 
can. 

These then were the powers the apos 
ties carried along with them; and where 
shall we find the sovereign that could ever 
furnish his ambassadors with such quali- 
fications as these ? If they were asked 
with what authority they were invested^ 
and what proofs they could give that they 
were actually commissioned to instruct 
mankind in the principles of true religion, 
by that great personage the Son of God, 
whose servants and ministers they pre- 
tended to be, their answer was short and 
decisive ; bring us your sick, and we will 
heal them ; show us your lepers, and we 
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will cleanse them ; produce jour dc 
and we will restore them to life. It wo 
not be very easy to dispute the authentii 
of Buch credentials as these. 

It is fiirlher to be obset'ved on 
head, that the circumstance of our 
viour not only working miracles himi 
but also enabling others to perform tl 
is an instance of divine power, to wl 
no other prophet or teacher before 1: 
true or false, ever pretended. In this 
in many other respects, he staods u 
vailed and alone. 

After this follow some directions, no 
singular and new. " Provide neither j 
nor silver, nor brass in your purses ; 
scrip for your journey ; neither two cc 
neither shoes, nor .yet staves*." 

That is, they were to take a long j< 
ney, without making any other provi 
for it than the staff in their hand, and 
clothes they had on; for, says Jc 
th& workman is worthy of his meat ; 
intima 

• Matt. X. 9, lo. 
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liitimatiott that the providence of God 
would watch over and supply their wants. 
Tins reqiiited some confidence in their 
Master ; and unless they had good grounds 
for thinking that it was in his power to 
engage Providence on their side (or, in 
biher virords, that he was actually the Son 
of God) they would scarce have run the 
risk of so ufiprotnising an expedition. 
But this conclusion grows infinitely 
stronger, when we come to the declaration 
in tlie n6xt and following verses : ^'Behold, 
I send you forth as sheep in the midst of 
wolves; be ye therefore wise as serpents^ 
and harmless as doves. But beware of 
men ; for they will deliver you up to the 
councils ; and they will scourge you in 
the synagogues ; and ye shall be brought 
before governors and kings for my name^s 
sake, for a testimony against them and 
the Gentiles ; and the brother shall de- 
liver up the brother to death, and the* 
father the child; and the children shall 
rise up against their parents, and cause 
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them to be put to death ; and ye shall be 
hated of all men for my name's sake*/' 

What now shall we say to this extraor- 
dinary and unexampled declaration ? 

When a sovereign sends his ambassa- 
dors to a foreign country, he makes an 
ample provision for their journey, he as- 
signs them a liberal allowance for their 
support^ and generally holds put at the 
same time, the prospect of a future re- 
ward for their labours and their services 
to their country on their return from 
their embassy. And without this, few 
men would be disposed to undertake the 
commission.. 

But here every thing is the reverse : in- 
stead of support, they were to meet with 
persecution; instead of an honourable 
reception, they were to experience uni- 
versal hatired and detestation; instead of 
reward, they were to be exposed to cer- 
tain ruin and destruction, and to-be let 
loose like so many sheep among wolves. 

Can 

* Matt. X. 16, 17, i8. 21, 22- 
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' Can we npw conceive it possible that 
any men in their senses should, without 
^me very powerful and extraordinary 
motive, voluntarily undertake such a 
commission as this, in which their only 
recompence was to be affliction, misery, 
pain, and death ; in which, all the natu- 
ral affections of the human heart were to 
be extinguished or inverted, and their 
nearest relations, their parents, children,* 
or brethren, were to be their persecutors 
and executioners ? Is it usual for human 
beings wantonly and needlessly to expose 
themselves to such evils as these, without 
the least prospect of any advantage to 
themselves or their families? You may 
say perhaps tha:t simple, ignorant, unedu- 
cated men, like the apostles, might easily 
be deluded by an artful leader, and be- 
trayed into very dreadful calamities, and 
that we see multitudes thus deceived and 
ruined every day. It is true ; but where 
in this case is the art of the leader, or the 
delusion of his followers? In the cases 
alluded to, men ^are induced to embark in 
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perilous undertakings, and to run head- 
long into destruction, by fair promises and 
tempting offers, by promises of liberty, of 
wealth, of honour, of popularity, of glory. 
But here, ijQstead of employing any art, 
or making any attempt to deceive his fol- 
lowers, our Saviour plainly tells them they 
are to expect nothing but what is most 
dreadful to human nature. Whatever 
they suffered therefore they suffered with 
their eyes open, and with tiieir own free 
choice and consent. It is true they were 
plain^ ignorant men ; but they could feel 
pain, and they could have no more 
fondness for misery and death than otha* 
people. Yet this ^hey did actually and 
cheerfully imdergo ^t the conimand of 
tlteir Lord. How is this to be explained 
and accounted for ? Is there any instance 
upon record before this in the annals of 
the world, where twelve grave, sober men, 
without any reason, and without being 
misled by any artifice or delusion whiat- 
ever, voluntarily exposed tbem&elves at 
jthe desire of another person to persecution, 

torment 
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tormeht -and destruction f There must 
iiave been some most cogent reason 
for such a conduct as this; and that 
reason could be nothing less than a full 
and perfect conviction, arising from the 
miracles which they saw with their own 
.eyes, and which they thenvselves were en- 
abled to perform, that Christ was what he 
pretended to be, the Son of God ; that all 
.power was given to him in heaven and on 
^arth; and that he was able to fulfil the 
promises he had made them of a recom- 
pence in a future life^ infinitely surpass- 
ing in magnitude and in duration all the 
suffmngs they could experience in the 
present world. 

This is the only rational account to be 
given of their conduct, and it presents to 
us in a short compass .a strong convincing 
evidence of the truth ^f the Christian 
revelation. 

In order to fortify the minds of his 
disciples against the severe trials they 
were to undergo^ our blessed Lord, in the 
£8th yers^ iadds the following exhortation : 

. s 4 ^' Fear 
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" Fear not ihem which kill the body, but 
are not able to kill the soul ; but rather 
fear him which is able to destroy both 
soul and body in hell/' 

This passage contains a decisive proof 
of two very important doctrines, the 
existence of a soul distinct from the body, 
and the continuance of that soul after 
death (both of which, in direct opposi- 
tion to this and many other passages of 
Scripture, some late writers have dared to 
controvert) ; and it plainly refers the^ 
apostles to the consideration of a future 
life, in which all their views, their hopes 
and fears, were to centre, and by which 
their conduct in this world was entirely 
to be regulated. The worst their ene- 
mies cq^d do to them in this life was to 
kill the body, which must some time or 
other be destroyed by age or disease,. But 
God was able to kill the soul, which was 
formed for immortality, to annihilate . it 
at once, or to condemn it to everlasting 
punishment.' It was therefore of infinitely 
more consequence to avoid his displea* 

sure. 
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sure, and to secure his approbation by 
performing their duty, than, by shame- 
fully deserting it, to escape the infliction 
of the bitterest evils diat their fellow- 
creatures could bring upon them. 

In conformity to this advice, he tells 
them, " that he that endureth to the end 
shall be saved ; and that he who loses his 
life for his sake in this world, shall find 
it, in a far more exalted sense, in the 
next*.'^ 

This was solid comfort and substantial 
support. But unless our Lord had given 
them irresistible miraculous evidence of 
the reality of this future reward, unless 
they had absolute demonstration of its 
certainty, it was utterly impossible that 
they could be so mad as to sacrifice to 
this expectation every thing most valuable! 
in this life, and even life itself. 

As a still further support under the 
terrifying prospect which our blessed 
Lord had held up to the apostles, he as- 
sures them that the providence of God 

would 
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would coivtinually superintend and watch 
over them. 

" Are not two sparrows/' says he, 
'* sold for a farthing, and one of them 
shall not fall to the ground without your 
Father ; but the very hairs of your head 
are all numbered. Fear ye not, there- 
fore, ye are of more value than many 
sparrows *."' 

Here we have that most important 
and comfortable doctrine of a particu- 
lar Providence plainly and clearly laid 
down. 

That He who erected the immense and 
in^gnificent fabric of the universe will 
continue to regard and to preserve the 
wwk of his own hands, and maintain 
what is called the general order of na- 
ture and the ordinary course of himtian 
affairs, is so consonant to reason and 
corampn sei^se, that few eveij, of the pa- 
gajttS.V^o b^li^VC^ the betog of % Qpd, 
eoytertaineijli any doubt^oj^ this g^ne^^al, su- 
pe^ntendpf^ci of the Deity oyer the 

worlds 
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worlds he has created, and the inhabitants 
he has placed in them. But when we 
descend from this comprehensive view of 
things to the several constituent parts of 
the general system, and to every indivi^ 
dual of every species of animated beings 
dispersed throughout the whole ; when we 
reflect how very inconsiderable a place 
this globe that we inhabit holds amongst 
the celestial bodies, how very small a 
portion it occupies of unbounded space, 
and how infinitely minute and insignifi- 
x^ant every human creature must appear 
in the vast mass of created beings ; we can 
hardly think it possible that the care of 
the Supreme Being should extend to our- 
selves ; we cannot help fearing thta^X Wje 
shall bq lost and overlooked in the inp|* 
mensily of creation, and tb»t we 9«> 
objects^ far too small and miautQ to f^U 
within the, spl^ere of our Makeii's obaes-^ 
vation. The more wef^ rea^cm on ^a/^ 
i5«bject,^e ^noj^ grp^nd w^ sliall §ftcl 
fw tiiese, appsf eheiasioQ^ ; ^xmI tbgpe )a 
mjhkog, I wfllf v^^^tur^ tift say^ k^ ^ w|a«|^ 
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compass of what is called natural religion 
or modern philosophy, that can in the 
smallest degree tend to allay or to remove 
the^e natural, these unavoidable misgiv- 
ings of the human mind. 

Here then is one of those many in- 
stances in which we can have no certain- 
ty, no solid ground for the sole of our 
foot to stand upon, but in the Gospel of 
Christ. Our reason, though sent out ever 
so often in search of a resting-place, re- 
turns to us, like Noah's dove, when the 
waters covered the earth, without any 
token of comfort. It is Scripture only 
which in this important point can give 
rest unto our souls. There we are as- 
sured that every individual being, even 
the least and most contemptible, even the 
sparrow that is sold for less than a far- 
thing, is under the eye of the Almighty ; 
that, so far from man being too inconsi- 
derable for the notice of his Maker, the 
minutest parts of his body, the very hairs 
of his head, are all numbered. These 
very strong instances are plainly chosen 

on 
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on purpose to quiet all our fears, and to 
banish from our minds every idea of our 
being too small and insignificant for the 
care and protection of the Almighty. 

This most consolatory doctrine of a 
particular Providence, of a Providence 
which watches over every individual of 
the human race, places the Christian in a 
situation totally different from that of 
every one who disbelieves revelation. The 
latter must conceive himself under no 
other government but that of chance or 
fortune, and of course must consider the 
whole happiness of his life as exposed 
every moment to the mercy of the next 
accident that may befal him. The true 
believer, on the contrary, has the most 
perfect conviction that he is constantly 
under the protection of an almighty and 
merciful God, in whom he lives, and 
moves, and has his being ; " whose eyes 
are over the righteous, and whose ears ure 
open to thdr prayers;'' that therefore if 
he lives, so as to merit the approbiation of 
his heavenly Father, he has every reason 

to 
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to hope for such a degree of happiness,- 
even here, as the imperfection of human 
nature will admit ; and he is certain that 
nothing dreadful can befal him without 
the knowledge and permission of his 
great Protector, who will even in that case 
support him under it, and render it 
ultimately conducive to his good. 

The next passage in this chapter to 
which I shall direct your a;ttenlion, is that 
very remarkable one which has furnished 
the enemies of Christianity with so much 
pretence for obloquy and invective against 
the Gospel, and has been the source of 
no small uneasiness and dismay to some 
of its warmest friends. The passage I 
mean is this; " Think not"' (says our 
Lord) " I am come to send peace on 
earth, I came not to send peace but a 
sword ; for I am come to set a man at va- 
riance against his father, and the daughter 
against her mother, and the daughter-in- 
law against her mother-in* law, and a man's^ 
foes shall be those of his owp household*.'* 

What 

* Matt. X* 34, 35, 36. 
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What shall we say now, (exclaims the 
infidel) to this extraordinary declaration ? 
Here we have the Author of the Christian 
religion himself openly and explicitly 
avowing that he came to send a sword 
upon earth, to dissolve all the tender 
endearing ties of domestic affection : to 
set the nearest relations at variance, and 
to arm them with inextinguishable rage 
and rancour against each other. 

Bat can this be really the ^nse of otir 
Saviour's words? Can He mean to de- 
nounce war and destruction to the human 
species? He, whose whole religion breathes^ 
nothing but peace, gentleness, kindness,, 
and compassion to every human being ; 
who made charity, or the love of man^ 
the great characteristic mark of his reli- 
gion ; who expressly forbade his disciples^ 
" to call down fire from heaven'' on those 
who had insulted them ; who in this very 
chapter conunanded them ; " to be harm- 
less as doves ; and declared that he camQ 
not to destroy men's lives, but to save 

them?" 
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them*?'' It is evidently impossible that 
the author of such precepts and such 
professions could mean literally to spread 
ruin and desolation over the earth. What 
then was his meaning ? It was to obviate 
an error into which the apostles would be 
very apt to fall, and which probably our 
Saviour saw rising in their minds. You 
tell us (they perhaps said within them- 
selves,) you tell us that we shall be per- 
secuted, tormented, and put to death, and 
that even by those who are most nearly 
connected with us. But how is this pos- 
sible? How can all this happen under 
your protection, under the reign of the 
Messiah, the Prince of Peace, under 
whom we have always been given to 
expect tranquillity, repose, and happiness P 
To this supposed reasoning our Saviour 
answers ; You are mistaken in your idea 
of that peace, which I, your Messiah, am 
to give you. It is not immediate temporal 
peace, but peace in a spiritual sense, 

peace 
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peace in your own minds, and peace with 
God. Ultimately indeed I shall establish 
peace in every sense of the word, and 
" shall make wars to cease in all the 
world * ;'' but at present, and indeed for 
many years to come, I shall not bring 
peace but a sword upon earth. The pro- 
mulgation of my religion will be productive 
of much dissension, cruelty, and perse- 
cution, not only to you, but to all those 
who for many ages afterwards shall preach 
the Gospel in purity and truth. The 
true cause of this will be the wickedness 
and the ferocious passions of men ; but 
the occasion and the pretence for it will 
be the holy religion which you are to pro- 
mulgate. In this sense, and in this only, 
it is that I may be said to bring a sword 
upion earth ; but they who really bring it, 
are the open enemies or pretended friends 
of the Gospel. 

' Still it is said by the adversaries of our 
faith, that however these words may be 
intel-preted, the fact is, that Christians 

* Psalm,. xlvi. 9. 
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them&elres have brought a sword, and ft 
most destructive sword upon earth : that 
they have persecuted one another with 
inconceivable rancour and fury ; and that 
their dissensions have produced more 
bloodshed, misery, and desolation, among 
mankind, than all the other wars of con- 
tending nations put together. 

To this I answer, in the first place, that 
the charge as here stated is not true. It 
is not true that wars of religion have been 
more firequent and more sanguinary than 
any others. On the contrary, it may be 
jNTOved in the clearest manner, frmn the 
most authentic facts, that by far the 
greatest number of wars, as well as the 
longest, most extensive, and most de- 
structive, have been owing to causes purdy 
political, and those too sometimes of the 
most trivial nature* And if we can allow 
men to harass and destroy one another fwr 
a mere point of honour, or a few acres of 
land^ why should we think it strange to 
see them defending, willi the same heat 
and bitterness, what they conceive to be 

die 
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the most essential requisite to happiness 
both here and hereafter ? 

2dly, I must observe, that a very large 
part of those aniinosities, wars, and mas** 
sacres, which have been usually styled 
religious^ and with the entire guilt of 
which Christianity has been very unjustly 

loaded, have been altogether, or at least in 

■• > 

a great measure, owing to causes of a very 
different nature; to the ambition, the 
resentment, the avarice, the rapacity of 
princes and of conquerors, who assumed 
the mask of religion to veil their real pur- 
posesy and who pretended to fight in the 
cause of God and his church, when they 
had in reality nothing else in view than 
to advance their power or extend their 
dominions. All history is full of instances 
of this kind. 

3dly, It should be remembered, that 
the wildest excesses of religious persecur 
tion did not take place till the world was 
overrun with barbarity, ignorance, bigotry, 
and superstition ; till military ideas predo- 
minated in every thing, in the form of 
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government, in the temper of the laws, in 
the tenure of lands, in th6 administration 
of justice itself; and till the Scriptures 
were shut up in a foreign tongue, and 
were therefore unknown to the people. 
It was not therefore from the Gospel, 
but from a total ignorance of the Gospel, 
from a total perversion of its true temper, 
genius, and spirit, that these excesses and 
enormities arose. 

4thly, That this is the real truth of the 
case, appears demonstrably- from this cir- 
cumstance, that when after the Refor- 
mation the Scriptures were translated 
into the several vernacular languages of 
Europe, and the real nature of the Chris- 
tian Revelation became of course more 
generally known, the violence of persecu- 
tion began to abate; and as the sacred 
writings were more and more studied, 
and their true sense better understood, 
the baneftil spirit of intolerance lost 
ground every day, and the divine prin- 
ciple of Christian charity and benevo- 
lence has been continually gaining fresh 
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strength; till at length, at the present 
moment, persecution by Christians on the 
score of religion only, has almost entirely 
vanished from the face of the earth ; and 
we may venture to indulge the hope, that 
wars of religion, strictly so called, will be 
heard of no more. 

I now proceed to explain the verses 
immediately following that which we have 
been just considering. 

" I am come, says our Lord, to set a 
man at variance against his father, and 
the daughter against her mother, and the 
daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law, 
and a man^s foes shall be those of his own 
household.^^ 

This passage is a clear proof that the 
calamities and miseries predicted in the 
preceding verse relate primarily and 
principally to the apostles themselves, 
because these words are almost a repe- 
tition of what our Lord applied to them 
in the 27th verse, " The brother shall 
deliver up the brother to death, and the 
father the child; and the children shall 
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rise up against their parents, and cause 
them to be put to death */' 

Now as these cruelties wete inflicted on 
the apostles, not by believers, but by un- 
believing Jews and heathens, that is, by 
the enemies of the Gospel, it is evident, 
that when our Saviour says he came to 
set a man at variance against his fether, 
and so on, he meant only to say, that the 
religion which he taught would meet 
with the most violent opposition frcan the 
world, and wo^ld expose his apostles and 
disciples to the most unjust and inhrnnan 
treatment, even sometimes from their 
nearest relations. 

Our Lord then goes on to say, " He 
that loveth father and mother more than 
me, is not worthy of me-f" This has an 
evident reference to the two preceding 
vierses ; in which our Lord had declared, 
that amidst the various miseries that 
would be** occasioned by the wickedness 
anfl barbarity of those who rejected and 
resisted the Chrisrtian rdigion, dissensions 

would 
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would arise even among those most 
nearly connected with each other, and 
the true Christian would sometimes find 
his bitterest enemies even in the bosom of 
his OA^rn family. A father would perhaps 
persecute his own son, and a mother h^ 
daughter, on - account of her religious 
opinions, and would by argument and by 
influence ^ideavour to persuade, or by 
authority and power to compel diem to 
abjure their faith. In cases such as these 
our Lord here intimates, that when the 
choice is between renouncing our nearest 
relations and renouncing our rdigion, we 
must not hesitate a moment what part 
we are to take ; we must, to obey God 
rather than man, we must give up all, 
and follow Christ. " He that loveth fa- 
ther and mother more than me, is not 
worthy of me ; and he that loveth son and 
daughter more than me, is not worthy of 
me'*^.'^ That is, evidently, when the near- 
est and dearest relations come in com- 
petition with our belief in Christ, and 

* Acts, V. 29. Mark, x. 28. 
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obedience to his commands, our affection 
for them and deference to their opinions 
must give place to love for our Redeemer 
and attachment to our Maker. 

In the parallel place of St. Luke this 
precept is expressed . in still stronger 
terms : " If any man come to me, and 
hate not his father and mother, and wife 

• ■ • * * 

and. children, and brethren, and sisters, 
yea, and his own life also, he cannot .be 
my disciple*/' 

The mind of the reader is at the first 
view apt to revolt at the seeming harsh- 
ness of this declaration ; but it is evidently 
nothing more than a bolder and more 
figurative way (according to a well-known 
Hebrew idiom) of conveying the very 
same sentiment that St. Matthew clothes 
in. gentler language. It means nothing 
more than that we ought to entertain a 
more ardent affection for our heavenly 
Father than for our earthly parents ; and 
that his commands must be preferred to 
theirs whenever they happen to interfere. 

And 

* Luke, xiv. 26. 
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And in the same manner several other 
apparently severe injunctions in the Gos- 
pel are to be explained and mitigated by 
others of the same import, but more per- 
spicuously arid more mildly expressed. 

But we are not only enjoined to love 
Christ and his religion more than our 
nearest relations, where they happen to 
interfere, but even more than our own 
life. " He that taketh not his cross and 
folio weth after me, is not worthy of me*/' 
This plainly alludes to the custom of 
persons who are going to be crucified 
bearing their own cross ; and the literal 
and primary meaning is, that we should 
be ready, if called upon, to undergo even 
that painful and ignominious death, rather 
than renounce our faith. This indeed is 
a most severe trial ; but it is a trial which 
it is not only our duty but our interest 
to undergo, if reduced to the necessity 
either of forfeiting our life, or renouncing 
our allegiance to Christ. For we are 
told here by our Lord himself, that " he 

who 

* Matt. X. 38. 
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who fiiideth his life shall lose it, and he 
that loseth his life for his sake shall find 
it*/' That is, whoever to save his life 
apostatizes from his faith, shall be punish- 
ed with the loss of that life which alone 
deserves the name, life everlasting. But 
he who sacrifices his life to his religion in 
this world, shall be rewarded with eternal 
life in the world to come. 

* Matt. X. 39. 
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Matthew xii. 



np H E next chapter which seems more 
peculiarly to deserve om- attention, 
and to require some explanation and 
illustration, is the 12th chapter of St. 
Matthew. 

It begins thus : " At that time Jesus 
went on the sabbath-day through the com ; 
and his disciples were an-hungred, and 
began to pluck the ears of com and to eat. 
But when the Pharisees saw it, they said 
unto him, Behold, thy disciples do that 
which is not lawful to do on the sabbath- 
day. But he said unto them. Have ye not 
read what David did when he was an- 
hungred, and they that were with him; 
how he entered into the house of God, 
and did eat the shew-bread, ^hich it was 

. not 
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not lawful for him to eat, neither for them 
which were with him, but only for the 
priests ? Or have ye not read in the law, 
how that on the sabbath-day the priests 
in the temple profane the sabbath, and 
are blameless ? But I say unto you, that 
in this place is one greater than the 
temple. But if ye had known what this 
meaneth, I mil have mercy and not, sacri- 
fx:e^ ye would not have condemned the 
guiltless; for the Son of man is Lord 
even of the sabbath-day. And when he 
was departed thence, he went into the 
synagogue. And there was a man which 
had his hand withered ; and they asked 
him, saying. Is it lawful to heal on the 
sabbath day? that they miglit accuse 
him. And he said unto them. What man 
shall there be among you that shall have 
one sheep^ and if it fall into a pit on the 
sabbath-day, will he not lay hold on it, 
and lift it out ? How much then is a man 
better than a sheep ? Wherefore it is law- 
ful to do well on the sabbath-day. Then 
saith he to the man, Stretch forth thine 

hand. 
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hand. And he stretched it forth, and it 
was restored whole, like as the other/^ 
' Although here are two different trans- 
actions related, that of plucking the ears 
of com, and healing the withered hand, 
yet as they are closely connected together 
by the evangelist, and relate to the same 
subject, the observation of the sabbath, 
I have recited the whole passage compre- 
hending both these incidents at length, 
that you might have before you at one 
view all that our Saviour has said . on this 
important branch of our duty, and that 
we might fully understand what kind of 
rest it is that our blessed Lord judged to 
be necessary on the Jewish sabbath, and 
what limitations and exceptions to it 
he admitted ; from whence we may form 
some judgment what our own duty is . on 
that holy day which we justly call The 
Lord's Day, and which must be consi- 
dered as the Christian sabbath. 

From this passage, as well as from 
many others, it appears, that the Jews 
had their eyes constantly fixed on Jesus 

and 
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and his followers, and most anxiously 
sought out for opportunities of fastening 
some guilt upon them. It appears also 
that they were extremely unfortunate in 
these attempts, and compelled (as in the 
present instance) to have recourse to the 
silliest and most trivial charges; and even 
these turned out to be perfectly unfound- 
ed. From whence I think we may fairly 
draw this inference, that the character 
and conduct of our Lord and his disci- 
ples were perfectly blameless ; since with 
all the industry of so many sharp-sighted 
observers, so extremely well disposed to 
discover guilt or to make it, they could 
find no real fault in him. 

The pretence on this occasion was, that 
the disciples, by plucking a few cars of 
corn, and eating them as they passed 
through a corn-field on the sabbath-day, 
had violated the rest of that holy day, 
and thus transgressed the Mo^ical law. 
But to this our Lord replied, that in cases 
of extreme necessity the severity of that 

law might be dispenised with 9nd relaxed- 

As 
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As a proof of this, he appealed first to 
the example of David, the man after 
God's own heart, who (as may be seen in 
1 Samuel xxi. 6.) when he and his men 
were reduced to great straits for want of 
food, asked and obtained from Abimelech 
the priest a part of the consecrated bread 
which had been taken from the altar, and 
which it was not lawful for any but the 
priests to eat. The other instance he 
adduced was that of the priests them<* 
selves, who in the necessary service of the 
t^nple on the sabbath day were obliged 
to work with their own hands, by lighting 
the fires, killing the victims, offering up 
the sacrifices, &c. This in any other 
persons would have been considered as 
profanations of the sabbath ; but in the 
priests who were engaged in the duties of 
religion it was not. 

These arguments addressed to a Jew 
were in themselves unanswerable; be- 
cause they appealed to the practice of 
persons whom the Jews held sacred, and 
whose conduct they durst not condemn. 

But 
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But they went still further than this ; they 
went to establish this general principle, 
that there might be obligations of a force 
superior even to the law of Moses, and to 
which it ought in certain cases to give 
way ; as in the first . instance to die 
pressing demands of necessity, in the 
other to the services of the temple. 

If then in these cases the law might be 
dispensed with, still more might it be 
overruled by a Power paramount to every 
other Power, by .Him who. was far greater 
and holier than the. temple itself, who was 
Lord even of the Sabbath^ who was indeed 
supreme Lord over all, and might there- 
fore authorize his disciples, in a case of 
real urgency, to depart a little from the 
rigour of the sabbatical rest. 

It should be observed here, that where 
St. Matthew says, " the Son of Man is 
Lord even of the sabbath-day;'' St. Mark 
in the parallel place, expresses himself 
thus : " The sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the sabbath/' That is, 
the sabbath was given to man for his 

benefity 
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benefit^ for the improvement of his soul^ 
as well as f6r the rest of his body ; and 
the latter, when necessary, must be sa-» 
crificed to the former. For man was nOf 
made for the sabbath ; was not made to 
be a slave to it, to be so senrileljr bound 
down to the strict Pharisaical observance 
of it, as to lose, by that rigorous adhe-' 
rence to the letter, opportunities of doing 
essential service to himself and his fellow 
creatures. 

To this irresistible force of reasroniikg^ 
our blessed " Lord adds another argu-* 
ment of considerable weight : ** If ye had 
known, says he, what this meaneth, J zmll 
have rntrcy and not sacrifice^ ye woiild not 
have condemned the guiltless.^' The quo^ 
tation is from the prophet Hosea; the 
words are supposed to be those of Gcki 
himself; and the meaning is, according 
to a well-known Jewish idiom, I prefer 
mercy to sacrifice : that is, when any cere- 
monial institution interferes with the exe- 
cution of any charitable or pious design, 
the former must give place to the laitter ; 

Vol. I. U a& 
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as in the present instance, a strict observ- 
ance of the sabbath must not be suffered 
to deprive my disciples of that refresh- 
ment which is necessary to support them 
under the fatigue of following me, and 
dispensing to mankind the blessings of 
the Gospel. We see then with what su- 
pCjTstitious rigour the Jews adher^ to the 
letter of their law respecting the Jewish 
sc4>bath ; and with what superior wisdom 
and dignity our Lord endeavoured to raise 
their minds above such trivial things^ to 
t^ truQ spirit of it, to the life ^and. soul of 
rdigion. ... 

The fault however here reproved and 
corrected is not one into which we of this 
country are likely to fall, nor is there any 
need to warn us against imitating the 
Jews in this instance. There is no danger 
that we should carry the observance of 
our sabbath too far, or that we should be 
too scrupulously nice in avoiding every 
the minutest infringement of the rest and 
saactity of that holy day. The bent 
and tendency cf the present Limes is too 
. i. jevidently 
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evidently to a contrary extreme, to an 
excessive relaxation instead of an excessive 
strictness in the regard shown to the 
Lord's day. I am not now speaking of 
the religious duties appropriated to th^ 
Lord's day, for these are not now before 
us, but solely of the rest^ the repose which 
it requires. This rest is plainly infringed, 
whenever the lower classes of people con- 
tinue their ordinary occupations on the 
sabbath, and whenever the higher empl(^ 
their servants and their cattle on thii&^ day 
in needless labour. This^ however, we 
see too frequently done, more particuliarly 
by selecting Sunday as a day for travel- 
ling, for taking long journiesy which might 
as well be performed at any other time. 
Hiis is a direct violation of the fourth 
commandment, which expressly gives the 
sabbath as a day of rest to our servants 
and ouf cattle. ' • . 

* This temporary suspension of labour, 
this refreshment and relief from incessunt 
toil, is most graciously allowed everi to 
tiie brute creation, by the great Governor 

u 2 of 
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of the universe, whose mercy extends over 
all his works. It is the boon of Heaven 
itself. It is a small drpp.of comfort 
thrown into their cup of naisery ; and to 
wrest from them this only privilege, this 
sweetest consolation of their wretched 
existence, is a degree of inhumanity for 
which there wants a name ; and of which, 
few people, I am persuaded, if they could 
be brought to reflect seriously upon it, 
would ever be guilty. 

These profanations of the sabbath are 
however . sometimes defended on . the 
ground of the very passage we have been 
just considering. It is alleged, that as our 
Lord here reproves the Jews for too rigor- 
ous an attention to the rest of the sabr 
bath, it conveys an intimation that we 
ought not to be too exact and scrupulou9 
in that respect; and that many things 
may in fact be allowable, which timid 
minds may consider as unlawful. But it 
should be observed, that Jesus condemns 
nothing in the conduct of the Jews but 
what was plainly absurd and superstitious ; 

and 
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and he allows of no exceptions to that 
rest from labour which they observed on 
the sabbath, except simply works of 
necessity and charity^, such for instance 
as those very cases which gave occasion to 
the conversation in this chapter between 
Christ and the Jews, that of the disciples 
plucking the ears of corn on the sabbath-* 
day to satisfy their hunger, and that of 
our Saviour's restoring the withered hand. 
It is lawful, in short, as our Saviour ex- 
presses it, to do well on the sabbath-day ; 
to preserve ourselves, and to benefit our 
fellow-creatures. Thus far then we may 
go, but no farther. In other respects, the 
rest of the Lord's day is to be observed ; 
and those very exceptions which our 
Saviour makes are a proof, that in every 
other case he approves and sanctions the 
duty of resting on the sabbath-day. It 
is also remarkable, that our own laws, 
grounding themselves no doubt on this 
declaration of Christ, make the same 
exceptions to the rest of the sabbath that 
he does ; they allow works of necessity and 

u S charity, 
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charity, but no others*. To these there* 
fore we ought to confine ourselves as 
nearly as may be; and with these ex- 
ceptions, and these only, consecrate the 
sabbath as a holy rest unto the Lord. 

This rest. the Almighty enjoined, not, as 
\% sometimes pretended, to the Jews only, 
but to all mankind. For even immedi-* 
ately after the great work of creation was 
finished, we are told, '^ that God ended his 
work that he had made, and he rested on 
the seventh day from all the work which 
he had made; and God blessed the 
seventh day, and sanctified it ; because 
lliat in it he had rested from all his work 
which God created and made-f-/' It is 
evident therefore that the seventh day was 
to be a day of rest to all mankind^ in me^ 
mory of God having on that day finished 
his great work of creation ; and this 
seventh day, after our Lord's resurrection, 
was changed by his apostles to the Jirst 
day of the week, on which our Lord rose 

from 

* See the Statute of 99 C. s. c. 7. 
t Oen. ii« t^ s* . 
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from thfe dead, and rested from his labours ; 
so that the rest of this day is now comme- 
morative of both these important events, 
the creation and the reimrection. 

I now proceed to consider the conse- 
quences of this conversation between our 
Lord and the Pharisees on the subject of 
the sabbath. One should have expected 
that so wise and rational an explafiation 
of the law respecting that day, releasing 
metf frtim the senseless severities imposed 
upotf them by the servile fears of super- 
stition, but at the same time requiring all 
that respite from labour which is really 
conducive to the glory of God and hap- 
piness of man ; one should have ex- 
pected, I say, that such wisdom and such 
berievolence as this would have triumphed 
over even Phsft'isaical obstinacy^ and ex- 
torted the admiration and applause of his 
hearers. But stubborn prejudices, and 
deep-rooted malignity, are not so easily 
subdued. For see what actually followed. 
" The Pharisees went out,^' says the evan- 
gelist, " and held a council how they might 

V 4 destroy 
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destroy him/' Destroy him! for what? 
Why, for giving ease to timid minds and 
scrupulous ccmsciences, and for restoring 
the withered hand of a poor decrepit man. 
And were these deeds that deserved de- 
struction ? Would it not rather have been 
the just reward of those inhuman wretches 
who were capable of conceiving so execra- 
ble a project ; and would not our Savioiu* 
have been justified in calling down fire 
from heaven, as he easily might, to con- 
sume diem? But his heart abhprred the 
thought. He pursued a directly opposite 
conduct ; ajad inatead of inflicting upon 
them a punishment which might have 
destroyed them, he chose to set, them an 
example that might amend them. He 
chose to show them the difference between 
their temper and his own, between those 
malignant vindictive passions which go- 
verned them^ and the mild, gentle, con- 
ciliating disposition which his religion 
inspired ; between the spirit of the world, 
in short, and the spirit of the Gospel. 
He withdrew himself silently and quietly 

from 
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from them ; and great multitudes followed 
him, and he healed them all ; and, to 
avoid all irritation and all contest, he 
charged them that they should not make 
him known. " Thus was fulfilled (says the 
evangelist) that which was spoken by 
Esaias the prophet, saying, " Behold nay 
servant, whom I have chosen ; my beloved, 
in whom my soul is well pleased. I will 
put my spirit upon him, and he shall show 
judgment to the Gentiles. . He shall not 
strive nor cry ; neither shall any man 
hear his voice in the streets. A bruised 
reed shall he not break, and smoking flax 
shall he not quench, till he send forth 
judgment unto victory*/^ A most sub- 
lime passage! which may thus be para- 
phrased. Behold my servant, whom I 
have chosen ; my beloved, in whom my 
soul is well pleased ! I will put my spirit 
upon him, and he shall teach true idigion, 
not only to the people of Israel, but to 
the heathens also; and this he shall do 
with the utmost tenderness, mildness, and 

meekness, 

* Isaiah^ xlii. i — 3. 
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meekness, without contention and noise, 
without tumult and disturbance. A 
bruised reed shall he not break ; he shall 
not bear hard upon a wounded and con- 
trite, and truly humble and penitent heart, 
bowed down with a sense of its infirmities. 
And smoking flax shall he not quench; 
the faintest spark of returning virtue he 
will not extinguish by severity; but will 
cherish and encourage the one, and will 
raise and animate and enliven the other ; 
till by these gentle conciliating means he 
shall have triumphed over the wickedness 
and malevolence of his enemies, and com- 
pletely established his religion throughout 
the world. What an amiable picture is 
here given us of the divine Author of out 
faith ! and hdw e:iLactly does this prophetic 
description correspond to the whole tenouf 
of his conduct in the propagation of his 
religion. • 

The next remarkable occurrences which 
present themselves in this chapter are those 
of Our Saviour casting a devil out of a 
man that was both blind and dumb; the 

reflections 
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reflections which the Pharisees threw upon 
him in consequence of this miracle, and 
the effectual manner in which he silenced 
them, and repelled their calumny. 

The passage is as follows : " Then was 
brought unto him one possessed with a 
devil, blind and dumb : and he healed 
him ; insomuch that the blind and dumb 
both spake and saw. And all the people 
were amazed, and said. Is not this the 
Son of David ? But when the Pharisees 
heard it, they said. This fellow doth not 
cast out devils, but by Beelzebub the 
pripce of the devils. And Jesus knew 
their thoughts, and said imto them, Every 
kingdom^ divided against itself is brought 
to desolgrtion ; and every city or house 
divided against itself shall not stand. And 
if I Satan cast out Satan, he is divided 
against himself; how shall then his king- 
domrstadid ."^ '- 

: Xl^jusf'passjage aflFords room for a variety 
of obs^vajbion.'M ^ ,-. 

In the first place, it is evident from this, 

as well as from many other passages of 

holj 
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holy writ, that at the time when our 
Saviour promulged his religion, there was 
a calamity incident to the human race, 
of which at present we know nothing, and 
that is, the possession of their bodies by 
evil spirits, or devils (as they are usually 
called in Scripture,) which occasioned 
great torments to the unhappy sufferers, 
and often deprived them both of their 
sight and hearing, as in the present in- 
stance. Such possessions having long 
since ceased, they have appeared to 
several learned men so incredible, that 
they have been led to deny that they ever 
existed, and to maintain that they were 
only diseases of a violent and terrifying, 
nature, attended with convulsive or epi- 
leptic fits ; that this sort of disease was 
ascribed by the Jews to the operation of 
evil spirits ; and that our Saviour, in com- 
pliance with their prejudices, treated them 
as cases of real possession, and pretended 
to cast out devils, when in fact he only 
cured the disorder with which the patient 
was afflicted. 

This 
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This opinion is supported by great 
names; but however great and respectr 
able they may be, it appears to me utterly 
indefensible. 

Every expression that our Lord makes 
use of with respect to these demoniacs 
plainly supposes them to. be really pos- 
sessed ; and it is not easy to assign any 
admissible reason why he should treat 
them as such if they were , not so, and 
why he should not correct instead of 
countenancing so gross an error ; as such 
a conduct could answer, no one good pur- 
pose, and seems hard to reconcile with 
his own uniform fairness and sincerity of 
mind. To have done it to magnify his 
own power in casting out the evil spirits, 
would have been, to all appearance, a 
very needless expedient ; because the im- 
mediate removal of a natural disease (if 
it was . one) would have been an equal 
proof of his divine power. But besides 
this, there is everywhere a plain distinction 
made between common diseases and de- 
moniacal possessions; which shows that 

they 
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they were totally different things. In the 
fourth chapter of this Gospel, where the 
very first mention is made of these pos^- 
sessions, it is said that our Lord's fame 
went throughout all Syria, and they 
brought unto him all sick people that were 
taken with divers diseases and torments, 
and those which were possessed with 
devils; and he healed them. Her^ yoA 
see those that were taken with divers dis*- 
eases and torments, and those possessed 
with devils, are mentioned as distinct and 
separate persons; a plain proof that the 
demoniacal possessions were not natural 
diseases: and the very same distinction 
is made in several other passages of holy 
writ. 

There can be no doubt therefore that 
the demoniacs were persons really pos- 
sessed with evil spirits; and although it 
may seem strange to us, yet we find from 
Josephus, and other historians, that it- wae 
in -those times no utieommbn caMi.t •In 
fact, it appears that about the tittle of 
our liord's ministry, that- treta€iBf*k>us 

spirit, 
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spirit, Satan, or, as he is sometimes called 
in Scripture, the Prince of this world, had 
obtained an extraordinary degree of 
power over the human race, inflicting 
upon them the cruellest pains and tor- 
ments, depriving them of their senses, 
rendering them wretched in themselves, 
and terrible to all around them . To sub- 
due this formidable and wicked being, 
and to destroy him that had the power 
of death, that is, the devil-, was one great 
object of our Saviour^s divine mission; 
and it seems to have been indispensably 
necessary for accomplishing the redemp^ 
tioa of mankind, that the kingdom of 
Scatan should in the first place be destroy- 
ed^ and that the sons of men should be 
rescued from that horrible and disgraceful 
state -of slavery in which he had long held 
them enthralled. One of the first steps, 
therefore,- that our Lord took before he 
entered on his ministry, was to ^ establish 
bis superiority over this great enemy of 
mankind; which he did in that memo- 
rable- scenfr^ of- the temptation in the 

wilderness: 
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wilderness : and among the earliest of his 
miracles recorded, is diat of casting out 
devils from those who were possessed by 
them. And perhs^s one reason why these 
possessions were permitted, might be to 
afford our Lord an opportunity of giving 
die Jews a visible and ocular demonstra- 
tira of his decided superiority and sove- 
rdgnty over the prince of the devils and 
all his agents, and of his power to subdue 
this great adversary of the human species. 
He appears indeed to have been in a state 
of constant hostility and warfare with 
this wicked spirit ; and in this very pas* 
sage, Satan is described by our Saviour 
under the image of a strong many whom it 
was necessary to bind before you could 
spoil his house, and exterminate him and 
his coadjutors, as Jesus was then doing. 
Yet so little were the Jews sensible of this 
enmity between Christ and Beelzebub, 
that on the contrary they charged them 
with being friends and confederates. They 
said, ^' This fellow doth not cast out devils, 
but by Beelzebub the prince of the devib/' 

The 
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The answer of our Lord to this was de- 
cisive and satisfactory to every reasonable 
mind. " Every kingdom divided against 
itself is brought to desolation : and every 
city or house divided against itself shall 
not stand. And if Satan cast out Satan, 
he is divided against himself, how shall 
then his kingdom stand .^'' His argument 
is this : How absurd and preposterous is 
it to suppose that Satan will act against 
himself, by expelling his own ministers 
and agents whom he has sent to take pos- 
session of the minds and bodies of men, 
and by assisting me to establish my reli- 
gion, and thereby diffuse virtue and hap- 
piness throughout the world, which it is 
his great object to destroy, and to intro- 
duce vice and misery in their room. This 
must clearly end in his ruin, and the over- 
throw of his empire over mankind. It is 
evident then that it is not by his assistance, 
but by the power of God, that I cast out 
devils; and if so, it is clear to demonstra- 
tion that I am commissioned by Heaven 
to teach true religion to mankind. 

Vol. I. XI cannot 
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I cannot quit this subject of miracles 
without observing, what a remarkable dif- 
ference there is between the sentiments of 
moduli infidels and lliose of the fir^t ene- 
mies of the Gospel, respecting ihe rairacleis 
of Christ. TTie former assert, that our 
Saviour wrought no real miracles ; that 
miracles iare in their own nature incredible 
and impossible; and that no human testi- 
mony whatever can give credit to events 
so contrary to experience, and so repug- 
nant to the ordinary course of nature. But 
go to those unbelievers who lived in the 
earliest ages of the Gospel, and even to 
those who were eye-witnesses to our Lord's 
miracles, arid they will tell you a very dif- 
ferent story. They assert, that Jesus did 
work miracles; they acknowledge that he 
did expel evil spirits out of those that were 
possessed. They ascribed the miracle in- 
deed to the power of Beelzebub, not of 
God. But this we know t6 be absurdity 
and nonsense. The fact of the miraculotis 
cure they did iidt dispute ; and this at once 
establishes ihe divine missibn of our Lord. 

To 
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To which then of these two descriptions 
of infidels shall we give most credit ; to 
those who lived near eighteen hundred 
years after the nairacles were performed, 
or to those who saw them wrought with 
their own eyes, and though they detested 
the author of them, admitted the reality 
of his wonderful works ? 

Our Lord then, cqntinuing his conver- 
sation with the Pharisees, addresses to 
them, in the 31st verse, these remarkable 
words : 

" Wherefore I say unto you. All man- 
ner of sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven 
unto men : but the blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven unto 
men. And whosoever speaketh a word 
against the 3on of man, it shajil be for- 
given him ; but whosoever speaketh against 
the Holy Ghost, it shall not be fofjgiven 
him, neither in this world, neither in the 
world to come/' 

Our Lord's m^eanins in this obscure 
and alarming passage seems ip ji^^ this; 
there is ^ other sin or .blaspheipy which 

X 2 argues 
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argues such a total depravation of mind, 
but that it may be repented of and for- 
given. Even he that speaks against me, 
the Son of God, and is not convinced by 
my preaching, may yet be afterwards con- 
verted by the power of the Holy Ghost, 
by the miracles which he enables me and 
my disciples to work, and may obtain 
remission of his sin. But he that shall 
obstinately resist this last method of con- 
viction (that of miracles wrought before 
his eyes) and shall maliciously revile these 
most evident operations of the Spirit of 
God, contrary to the reason of his own 
mind and the dictates of his own con- 
science, such an one has no further 
means left by which he may be convinced 
and brought to repentance, and therefore 
can never be forgiven. 

From this interpretation, which is, I 
beHeve, generally admitted to be the true 
one, it appears that there is no just ground 
for the apprehensions sometimes enter- 
tained by pious and scrupulous minds, 
that they may themselves be guilty of the 

sm 
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sin here declared to be unpardonable, the 
sin against the Holy Ghost; for we see 
that it is confined solely and exclusively 
to the case before us, that is, to the crime 
of which the Pharisees had just been 
guilty, the crime of attributing those mira- 
cles to the agency of evil spirits, which were 
plainly wrought by the Spirit of God, and 
which they saw with their own eyes. 

What confirms this interpretation is^ 
that this crime is here called, not as is 
generally supposed, the sift against the 
Holy Ghost, but hlasphemij against the 
Holy Ghost, which evidently refers not to 
actions but to words; not to any thing done 
but to something said against the Holy 
Ghost. This being the case, it is clear 
that as miracles have long since ceased, 
and this blasphemy against tlie Holy 
Ghost relates solely to those who saw mi- 
racles performed with their own eyes, it 
is impossible for any one in these times to 
be literally guilty of this impious and un- 
pardonable kind of blasphemy in its full 
x^xtent. 

X 3 Our 
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argues such a total der ^ himself more 
but that it may be ^ ^f this spiteful 
given. Even he ^^^^ ^jj^ ^^^^ g^^d and 
the Son of G' ^^gjge make the tree cor- 
my preacr ^^^^^^ corrupt; for the tree is 
verted Xj^-g ^^^j^ » ^i^^^ jg ,3^ uniform 

^ //^'^sistent with yourselves. If you 
j^j to holiness and sincerity of hearty 
^^ not your mouths to utter these 
ijji5phemies ; or if you persist in such 
/^ehaviour, lay aside all claim to religion, 
trith which this obstinate malice is as in- 
consistent, as it is for a tree not to disco- 
ver its nature by the quality of the fruit 
it produces. He then adds, " O genera- 
tion of vipers, how can ye, being evil, 
speak good things ; for out of the abun- 
dance of the heart the mouth speaketh ? 
A good man, out of the good treasure of 
his heart, bringeth forth good things ; and 
an evil man, out of the evil treasure of 
his heart, bringeth forth evil things/' The 
import of which words is this ; but it is 
impossible that you should speak other- 
wise thap evil. You are a perverse and 

malicious 
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malicious generation, and the thoughts of 

^en's hearts will of course shew them- 

'^es by their words. They arise imme- 

^ly from the fund within, and will 

necessarily discover whether it be good or 

bad. 

Then follows another very remarkable 
declaration of our Lord's in the 36th 
verse : " I say unto you, that every idle 
word that men shall speak, they shall give 
account thereof in the day of judgment/' 
From hence some have imagined, that at 
the day of judgment we shall be called to 
^n account, and punished for every idle 
and unprofitable, every trifling and ludi- 
crous word that we have ever uttered in 
the gaiety of the heart during the whole 
course of our lives. If this be the case, 
how hard is it, will the enemies of the 
Gospel say, in the Author of your religion, 
to exact from you what is utterly incon- 
sistent with the infirmities of human na- 
ture, and \yhich must completely destroy 
all the freedom, all the ease, all the cheer-^ 
fulness, all the comforts of social converse, 

X 4 * and 
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and render it necessary for every man 
that hopes to be saved, to seclude him- 
self from society, and, like the once cele- 
brated fathers of the order of La Trappe, 
impose upon themselves an everlasting si- 
lence ! That this must be the consequence 
of the sentence here pronounced by our 
Lord, if it is to be understood in that 
strict, literal and rigorous sense, which 
has just been stated, and which at the 
first view the words seem to import, can- 
not be denied ; and therefore we may fairly 
conclude, that it is not the true meaning 
of the passage in question ; because we 
know that we do not serve a hard master, 
who requires more from us than our 
strength will bear; but one who can be 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities, 
and who has declared, that " his yoke is 
easy, and his burthen light/' 

In order then to set this text of Scrip- 
ture in its true light, we must look back to 
what had just passed ; we must remember 
that the Pharisees had a little before re- 
proached our Lord with having cast out 

devils 
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devils through Beelzebub the prince of the 
devils; and it is this calumny ihkt he 
alludes to in the words before us ; for they 
are a continuation of that very same 
conversation which he was holding with 
the Jews. Now the words made use of 
by the Pharisees in the above-mentioned 
charge, are not merely idle, or foolish, or 
trifling words, they are in the highest de- 
gree malevolent, false, and wicked ; they 
constitute one of the grossest, most de- 
testable, and most infamous calumnies 
that ever was uttered by man. Conse- 
quently by idle words our Saviour plainly 
meant, false, lying, and malicious words, 
such as those which the Pharisees had a 
few minutes before applied to him. 

In confirmation of this, it should be ob- 
served, that the language then spoken by 
the Jews was not their primitive tongue, 
but one mixed and made up of the dia- 
lects and idioms of the several nations 
that surrounded them, particularly of the 
Chaldeans, Syrians and Arabians. In this, 
our Saviour dehvered all his instructions, 

and 
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and held all his discourses. In this (as 
some learned men think) St. Matthew 
originally wrote his Gospel for the use of 
the Jewish converts ; and it has been re- 
marked, that in almost all the languages 
of which this miscellaneous one is made 
up, by idle or unprofitable words, are 
meant, false, lying, malicious and scan- 
dalous calumnies. 

But though in the passage before us, 
the phrase of idle words, refers more ini- 
niediately to the malignant calumny of 
the Pharisees against Jesus; yet it cer- 
tainly includes all false, slanderous, and 
vindictive accusations of our neighbour; 
ail discourse which is in any respect in- 
jurious to God or man, which is contrary 
to truth, to decency, and evangelical 
purity of heart. All conversation of this 
sort is plainly inconsistent with the sanc- 
tity of our religion, and must of course 
subject us to God's displeasure here, and 
his judgments hereafter. And even in the 
literal and most obvious sense of idle 
z8)Qrds, though we are not excluded from 

the 
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the innocent cheerfulness of social con- 
verse, yet we must be aware of giving way 
too much to trifling, foolish, unprofitable, 
and unmeaning talk. Even this, when 
carried to excess, becomes in some de- 
gree criminal; it produces, or at least 
increases a frivolous turn of mind ; unfits 
us for the discharge of any thing manly 
and serious; and indicates a degree of 
levity and thoughtlessness, not very con- 
sistent with a just sense of those import- 
ant interests, which as candidates for 
heaven we should have constantly present 
to our thoughts, nor suitable to tliose 
awful prospects into eternity which the 
Christian revelation opens to our view, 
and which ought to make the most serious 
impressions on every sincere believer in 
the Gospel of Christ, 
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'ITIT^E arc now arrived at the thirteenth 
chapter of St. Matthew ; in which 
our blessed Lord introduces a new 
mode of conveying his instructions to the 
people. Hitherto he had confined himself 
entirely to the plain didactic method, of 
which his sermon on the mount is a large 
and a noble specimen. But his discourses 
now assume a different shape, and he be- 
gins in this chapter, for the first time, to 
address his hearers in parables. " The 
same day,^' says the evangelist, " went 
Jesus out of the house, and sat by the 
sea-side; and great multitudes were ga- 
thered together unto him, so that he went 
into a ship and sat; and the whole multi- 
tude 
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tude stood on the shore, and he spake 
many things unto them in parables'' 

The word parable is sometimes used in 
Scripture in a large and general sense, 
and applied to short sententious sayings, 
maxims, or aphorisms, expressed in a 
figurative, proverbial, or even poetical 
manner. 

But in its strict and appropriate mean- 
ing, especially as appUed to our Saviour's 
parables, it signifies a short narrative of 
some event or fact, real or fictitious, in 
which a continued comparison is carried 
on between sensible and spiritual objects ; 
and under this similitude some important 
doctrine, moral or religious, is Conveyed 
and enforced. 

This mode of instruction has many ad- 
vantages over every other, more particu- 
larly in recommending virtue, or reproving 
vice. 

1. In the first place, when divine and 
spiritual things are represented by objects 
well known and famiUar to us, such as 
present themselves perpetually to our 

observation, 
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observation, in the common occmrences 
of life, they are much more easily compre- 
hended, especially by rude and unculti- 
vated minds (that is, by the great bulk of 
mankind) than if they were proposed in 
their original form, 

2. In all ages of the world, there is 
nothing with which mankind hath been so 
much delighted as with those little ficti- 
tious stories, which go under the name of 
fables or apologues among the ancient 
heathens, and of parables in the sacred 
writings. It is found by experience, that 
this sort of composition is better calcu- 
lated to command attention, to captivate 
the imagination, to affect the heart, and 
to make deeper and more lasting impres- 

. sions on the memory, than the most inge- 
nious and most elegant discourses that the 
wit of man is capable of producing. 

3. The very obscurity in which parables 
are sometimes involved, has the effect of 
e?:citing a greater degree of curiosity and 
interest, and of urging the mind to a 
more vigorous exertion of its faculties and 

** powers. 
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powers, than any other mode of instruc- 
tion. There is something for the under- 
standing to work upon ; and when the 
concealed meaning is at length elicited, 
we are apt to value ourselves on the dis- 
covery as the effect of our own penetra- 
tion and discernment, and for that very 
reason to pay more regard to the moral 
it conveys. 

4. When the mind is under the in- 
fluence of strong prejudices, of violent 
passions, or inveterate habits, and when 
under these circumstances it becomes 
necessary to rectify error, to dissipate 
delusion, to reprove sin, and bring the 
offender to a sense of his danger and his 
guilt ; there is no way in which this diffi- 
cult task can be so well executed, and the 
painful truths that must be told, so success- 
fully insinuated into the mind, as by 
disguising them under the veil of a well- 
wrought and interesting parable. 

This observation cannot be better illus- 
trated than by referring to two parables, 
one in the New Testament, the other in 

the 
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the Old, which will amply confirm the 
truth, and unfold the meaning of the pre- 
ceding remarks. 

The first of these which I allude to, is 
the celebrated parable of the good Sama- 
ritan. 

The Jews, as we learn from our Lord 
himself, had established it as a maxim, 
that they were to love their neighbour and 
to hate their enemy*; and as they con- 
sidered none as their neighbours but their 
own countrymen, the consequence was, 
that they imagined themselves at liberty 
to hate all the rest of the world ; a liberty 
which they indulged without reserve, 
and against none with more bitterness 
than the contiguous nation of the Sama- 
ritans. When, therefore, the lawyer in 
the Gospel asked our Lord, who was 
his neighbour ? had Christ attempted to 
prove to him hy argument that he was to 
consider all mankind, even his enemies, 
even the Samaritans, as his neighbours, the 
lawyer would have treated his answer with 

contempt 

* Matt. V. 43. 
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contempt and disdd.in ; all his native pre- 
judices and absurd traditions would have 
risen up in armi lagainst so offensive a 
doctrine ; ddr would all the eloquence in 
the world, riot even the divine eloquence 
of the Son of God himself, have been able 
to subdue the deep-rooted preposi^edsions 
of the obstinate Jew, 

Jesus therefore. Well knowing the im- 
possibility of convincing the lawyer by 
any thing he could say, determined to 
make the man convince himself, and cor- 
rect his own error. With this view he 
relates to him the parable of the Jewish 
traveller, who fell among robbers, was 
stripped and wounded, and left half dead 
upon the spot; and, though passed by 
with unfeeling indifference and neglect 
by his own countrymen^ was at lengtk 
relieved and restored to health by a com^ 
passionate Samaritan. He then asks the 
fefWyef, who was neighbour to this dis- 
treiSSed traveller? It was impossible for 
the lawyer not to answer, as he did 
(not foreseeing the consequence) He that 
Vol. I. Y showed, 
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showed mercy to him ; that is, the Samari- 
tan. Here then he at once cut up his 
own absurd opinion by the roots. For if 
the Samaritans, whom of all others the 
Jews most hated, were, in the true and 
substantial sense of the word, their ndgh" 
baurs^ they were bound by their own law, 
by their own traditions, and by this man's 
owB confession, to love and to assist them 
as such. The conclusion was therefore, 
Go and do thou likewise. 

This then affords a striking proof of the 
eflScacy of parable in correcting strong 
prejudices and erroneous opinions. But 
there is another thing still more difficult to 
be subdued, and that is, inveterate wick- 
edness and hardened guilt. But this too 
was made to give way and humble itself 
in the dust by the force of parable; I mean 
that of Nathan. 

There seems reason to believe that 
King David, after he had committed the 
complicated crime of adultery and mur- 
der, had by some .means or other con- 
trived to lull his conscience to sleep, and 

to 
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to suppress the risings of any painful re- 
flection in his mind; This appears almost 
incredible, yet so the fact seems to have 
been ; and it shows in the strongest light 
the extreme deceitfulness of sin, its asto- 
nishing power over the mind of man, and 
the inveterate depravity of the human 
heart. When we see a man who had per- 
petrated such atrocious deeds, totally in- 
senfsible of hi3 guilt, and not discovering 
the slightest resemblance to his own case 
in the affecting and awakening story 
which the prophet related, it affords a 
striking and a melancholy proof what 
human nature is when left to itself, even 
in the best of men : even in those who, 
like King David, are, in the general tenour 
of their life, actuated by right principles, 
and even animated (as he evidently was) 
with the warmest sentiments of piety and- 
devotion. And it demonstrates in the 
clearest manner the absolute necessity of 
tkat help from above in the discharge of 
our duty, which the Christian revelation 
holds out to us, and which men of the 

Y 2 world 
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world are so apt to despise and deride as a 
weak delusion and fanatical imagination ; 
I mean the divine influences of the Holy 
Spirit : without which there is not a single 
individual here present, however highly he 
may think of the natural rectitude ami 
invincible integrity of his own mind, who 
may not in an evil hour, when he least 
thinks of it, be betrayed by some powerful 
and unexpected temptation into as much 
guilt, and become as blind to his own 
situation, as was that unhappy prince of 
whom we are now speaking. 

It was indispensably necessary to rouse 
the sinner out of this dreadful lethargy ; 
but how was this to be done ? Had Na- 
than plainly and directly charged him 
with all the enormity of his guilt, the pro- 
bability is, that either in the first transport 
of his resentment, he would have driven 
the prophet from his presence, or that he 
would have attempted to paUiate, to soften, 
to explain away his crime; would have 
pleaded the strength of his pas3ion or the 
violence of the temptation, and perhaps 

"* claimed 
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claimed some indulgence for his rank and 
situation in life. But all these pleaa were 
at once silenced, and his retreat com* 
pletely cut off, by making him the judge 
of his own case, and forcing his condem- 
nation out of his own moutJi. For after 
he had denounced death on the rich man 
for taking away the ewe lamb of the poor 
one, he could with no decency pretend that 
he who had destroyed the life of owe fellow- 
creature, and the innocence of another j was 
deserving of a milder sentence. 

There was nothing then left for hun but 
to confess at once, as he did, ^' that he had 
sinned against the Lord ;'^ and his penitence 
we know was as severe and ex^nplary as 
his^ crime had been atrocious. 

It is much to be laniented that these 
indirect methods should be found neces- 
sary in order to show men to themselves, 
and acquaint them with their real charac- 
ters, especially when it lis their own interest 
not to be mistaken iii so important & con- 
cern. But the wise aiid the virtuous in 
every agie have cohd^sstehd^ to make use 

y3 of 
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of this innocent artifice ; the necessity of 
which is founded in the sad corruption 
of human nature, and in that gross and 
deplorable blindness to their own sins and 
follies, which is observable in so large 
a part of mankind. They engage with 
warmth and eagerness in worldly pursuits, 
which employ their attention and excite 
their passions; so that they have little 
time, and less inclination, to reflect calmly 
and seriously on their own conduct, in a 
moral and religious point of view. But if 
their thoughts are at any time forced in- 
wards, and they cannot help taking a view 
of themselves^ a deeper source of delusion 
is still behind. The same actions which^ 
when committed by others, are imme-. 
diately discerned to be wrong,are palliated, 
explained, qualified, and apologized away, 
when we happen to be guilty of them 
ourselves. The circumstances in the two 
cases are discovered to be perfectly differ- 
ent in some essential point ; our passions 
were ungovernable, the temptation irre- 
sistible. In short, somehow or other, all 

guilt 
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guilt vanishes away under the management 
of the dexterous casuist, and the intnision 
of self-condemnation is effectually pre- 
cluded. 

Still there remains, it may be said, the 
adnionition of some zealous friend or 
faithful instructor; but zeal is generally 
vehement, and often indiscreet. By ex- 
citing the resentment and inflaming the 
anger of those it means to reform, it fre- 
quently defeats its own designs. For who- 
ever is offended, instantly forgets his own 
faults, and dwells wholly upon those of 
his imprudent monitor. But when the 
veil of parable conceals for a moment from 
the offender that he is himself concerned 
in it, he may generally be surprised into a 
condemnation of every one that is guilty 
of a base dishonourable action ; and when 
the unexpected application. Thou art the 
waw, comes thundering suddenly upon him, 
and points out the perfect similarity of 
the supposed case to his own, the astonish- 
ed criminal overwhelmed with confusion, 
and driven from all his usual subterfuges 
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M|ri evasions^ is compelled at length to 
oondeiim himself. 

It was probably the consideration of 
these delusions, and the other reasons 
above assigned, which gaVe rise to so ge- 
neral and so ancient a custom of convey- 
ing moral instruction under the cover of 
imaginary agents and fictitious events. 
We find traces of it in the earliest writers ; 
and it was more peculiarly cultivated in 
the east, the region where religion and 
science first took their rise. The most 
ancient parables, perhaps on record are 
those we meet with in the Old Testament ; 
that of Jotham, for instance, where the 
trees desired the bramble to reign over 
them*; that of Nathan ^f*; that of the 
^oman of Tekoah J; in the reign of David ; 
and that of the thistle and the cedar 
of Lebanon!^ by Jehoash, king of Israel. 
From the east, this species of composition 
passed into Greece and Italy, and thence 
into the rest of Europe ; and there are two 

celebrated 
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celebrated writer, ouiB ia the Greek j the 
otheF in the Roman tongue, whose fables 
every one is acquainted with from their 
^rliest years. These, it mua* be owned, 
^re elegant, amusing, and, ia a cevkaiiii de* 
gr^^5 moral and instructive ; but tl^ey are 
pot; in any degree to be compared with 
the parables of our blessed Lord, which 
infinitely excel thetfh and every other com- 
position qC that species^ in many essential 
powls, 

1. In the first place, the fables of the 
apeientfi aue many of them of a very tri- 
yial patiire, or at the best contain nothing 
more t^han maxims of mere worldly wis- 
dopi and common prudence, and some- 
times perhaps a little moral instructibn. 

But the psirables of our bless^ Lord 
relate to i^ubjeQts of the veiy highest im- 
portance ; tQ the great leading principles 
of human copduct, to the essential duties 
of man, ^o the ][^atui!e and progress of the 
Christi^p religion, to themoral gpyemment 
of t^e ^prld, to the gr«at distinqtions b^ 
tween vice and vi|[<tuei to th^ awful scenes 

of 
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of eternity, to the divine influences of the 
Holy Spirit, to the great work of our re- 
demption, to a resurrection and a future 
judgment, and the distribution of rewards 
and punishments in a future state ; and all 
this expressed with a dignity of sentiment, 
and a simplicity of language, perfectly well 
suited to the grandeur of the subject. 

2. Li the next place, the fables of the 
learned heathens, though entertaining and 
well composed, are in general cold and dry, 
and calculated more to please the under- 
standing than to touch the hearL Whereas 
those of our blessed Lord are most erf* them 
in the hi^est degree affecting and in- 
teresting. Such for instance are the para- 
ble of the lost sheep, of the prodigal son, 
of the rich man and Lazarus, of the Pha- 
risee and Publican, of the unforgiving 
servant, of the good Samaritan. Thwe 
is nothing in all heathen antiquity to be 
compared to these; nothing that speaks 
so forcibly to our tendorst feelings and 
affections, and leaves such deq> and lasting 
impressi<xis upon the soul. 

3dlv. The 
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3dly. The Greek and Roman fables are 
most of them founded on improbable or 
impossible circumstances, and are sup- 
posed conversations between animate or 
inanimate beings, not endowed with the 
power of speech; between birds, beasts, 
reptiles, and trees ; a circumstance which 
shocks the imagination, and of course 
weakens the force of the instruction. 

Our Saviour's parables on the contrary 
are all of them images and allusions taken 
from nature, and from occurrences which 
are most familiar to our observation and 
experience in common life; and the events 
related are not only such as might very 
probably happen, but several of them are 
supposed to be such as actually did ; and 
this would have the effect of a true his- 
torical narrative, which we all know to 
carry much greater weight and authority 
with it than the most ingenious fiction. 
Of the former sort are the rich man and 
Lazarus, of the good Samaritan, and of 
the prodigal son. There are others in 
which our Saviour seems to allude to some 

historical 
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historical facts which happened in those 
times; as that wherein it is said, that 
a king went into a far country, there to 
receive a kingdom. 

This probably refers to the history of 
Archelaus, who, after the death of his 
father, Herod the Great, went to Rome 
to rec^ve from Augustus the confirmation 
of his father's will, by which he had the 
kingdom of Judaea left to him. 

These circumstances give a decided 
superiority to our Lord's parables over 
the fables of the ancients; and if we com- 
pare theiii with those of the Koran, the 
difference is still greater. The parables 
of Mahomet are trifling, uninteresting, 
tedious, and dull. Among other things 
which he has borrowed from Scripture, one 
is the parable of Nathan, in which he has 
most ingeniously contrived to destroy all 
its spirit, force^ and beauty; and has so 
completely distorted and deformed its 
whole texture and composition, that if 
the commentator had not informed you, 
in v^y g^tle terms, that it is the pamble 

of 
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of Nathan a little disguised^ you wotdd 
scarcely have known it to be the same. 
Such is the difference between a ptophet 
who is really inspired, and an impostor 
who pretends to be so. 

Nor is it only in his parables, but in his 
other discourses to the people, that Jesus 
draws his doctrines and instructions from 
the scenes of nature, from the objects that 
surrounded him, from the most common 
occurrences of life, from the seasons of the 
year, from some extraordinary incidents 
or remarkable transactions. " Thus, as a 
learned and ingenious Writer has observed*, 
upon curing a blind man, he styles him- 
self the light of the world, and reproves 
the Pharisees for their spiritual blindness 
and inexcusable obstinacy in refusing to 
be cured and enlightened by him. On 
little children being brought to him^ he re- 
comm^sds llie innocence, the ^unplicitj, 
the meekness^ the humility, the dodlity 
of that lovely age, tis indispensafc^ 

qutdificmtioas 

'^ See Bifihop Law's Considerations 6n thir tlieoiy 
o£ Religion. 
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qualifications for those that would enter 
into the kingdom of heaven. Beholding 
the flowers of the field, and the fowls of 
the air, he teaches his disciples to frame 
right and worthy notions of that Provi- 
dence which supports and adorns them, 
and will therefore assuredly not neglect the 
superior order of rational beings. Observ- 
ing the fruits of the earth, he instructs 
them to judge of men by their fruitfulness 
under all the means of grace. From the 
mention of meat and drink, he leads them 
to the sacred rite of eating his body and 
drinking his blood in a spiritual sense. 
From external ablutions, he deduces the 
necessity of purifying the heart, and 
cleansing the affections. Those that were 
fishers, he teaches to be fishers of men ; to 
draw them by the force of argument and 
persuasion, aided by the influence of di- 
vine grace, to the belief and practice of 
true religion. Seeing the money-changers 
he exhorts his disciples to lay out their 
several talents to the best advantage. Being 
among the sheep-folds, he proves himself 

the 
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the true shepherd of souls. Among vines, 
he discourses of the spiritual husbandman 
and vine-dresser, and draws a parallel 
between his vineyard and the natural one- 
Upon the appearance of summer in the 
trees before him, he points out evident 
signs of his approaching kingdom. When 
the harvest comes on he reminds his dis- 
ciples of the spiritual harvest, the harvest 
of true believers; and exhorts them to 
labour diligently in that work, and add 
their prayers to heaven for its success. 
From servants being made free in the sab- 
batical year, he takes occasion to proclaim 
a nobler emancipation and more important 
redemption from the slavery of sin, and 
the bondage of corruption, by the death 
of Christ. From the eminence of a city 
standing on a hill, he turns his discourse 
to the conspicuous situation of his own 
disciples. From the temple before him, 
he points to that of his own body; and 
from Herod's unadvisedly leading out Jiis 
army to meet the King of Arabia, who 
came against him with a superior force 

and 
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and defeated him, a lesson is bdd out to all 
who entered on the Christian warfare^ that 
thej should first weU weigh and carefully 
compute the difficulties attending it, and 
by the grace of God resolve to surmourt 
them. 

In the same manner, when he delivered 
the palable of the sower, which we find in 
this chapter, and which will be the next 
subject of our consideration, it was pro- 
bably seed time, and from the ship in 
which he taught he might observe the 
husbandmen scatt^ing their seed upbh 
the earth. From thence he took occasion 
to illustrate, by that rural and fkmilislr 
image, the different effects which the doc- 
trines of Christianity had on different men, 
according to the different tempers and 
dispositions that they happened to meet 
with. 

" Behold (says he,) a sower went fordi 
to sow^ And when he sowed, sbffie Mi 
by the wdy side, and the fowls cBrnts and 
deiTG&t&A them up. Some fell upon i^tmy 
plMies, #l^re they had hoi An^ «atith, 

and 
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and far th with they sprung up, because 
they had no deepness of earth ; and when 
the sun was up they were scorched, and 
because they had no root they withered 
away. And some fell among thorns, and 
the thorns sprang up and choked them. 
Bu4; other fell into good ground, and 
brcHight forth fruit, some an hundred fold, 
some sixty fold, some thirty fold.'" As our 
blessed Lordi, soon after he had uttered this 
parable, explained it to his disciples, it is 
highly proper that you should have this 
explanation in his own words. " Hear 
ye, therefore (says he) the parable of the 
sower. When any one heareth the word 
of the kingdom and understandeth it not, 
then cometh the wicked one, and catch- 
eth away that which was sown in his 
heart. This is he which received seed by 
the w^y-side. But he that received the 
seed into stony places, the same is he that 
heareth the word, and anon with joy re- 
ceiveth it ; yet hath he' not root in himself 
but dureth for a while; for when tribulation 
or persecution ariseth because of the word. 
Vol. I. Z by^ 
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by-and-by he is offended. He also that 
received seed among the thorns, is he 
that heareth the word, and the cares of 
this world and the deceitfulness of riches 
choke the word, and he becometh un-^ 
fruiliuL But he that received seed into 
the good ground, is he that heareth the 
word and understandeth it; which also 
beareth fruit, and bringeth forth some an 
hundred fold, some sixty, some thirty/' 

Such is the parable of the sower, and the 
explanation of it by our Saviour ; which 
will furnish us with abundant matter for a 
great variety of very important reflections. 
But as these cannot be distinctly stated 
and sufficiently enlarged upon at present, 
without going to a considerable length of 
time, and trespassing too far on that pa- 
tience and indulgence which I have already 
but too oflen put to the test, I must re- 
serve for my next Lecture the observations 
I have to offer on this very interesting and 
instructive parable. 
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Matthew xiii. continued. 



nPHE last Lecture concluded with a 
recital of the parable of the sower^ 
and oiu: Lord's explanation of it ; and I 
now proceed to lay before you those re- 
flections which it has suggested to my 
mind. 

In the first place then it must be ob- 
served, that this parable, like many others, 
is prophetic as well as instructive ; it pre- 
dicts the fate of the Christian religion in 
the world, and the different sorts of recep- 
tion it will meet with from different men. 
And as this prediction is completely veri- 
fied by the present state of religion, as we 
see it at this hour existing among ourselves, 
it affords one very decisive proof of Christ's 

z 2 power 
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power of foreseeing future events, and of 
course tends strongly to establish the truth 
of his pretensions, and the divine autho- 
rity of his religion. 

In the next place, it is evident that 
there are four different classes of men 
here described, which comprehend all the 
different religious or irreligious characters 
that are to be met with in the world. The 
first consists of those " that hear the word 
of the kingdom (as our Lord expresses it) 
and understand it not ; then cometh the 
wicked one, and catcheth away that 
which was sown in their hearts. These 
are they (says he) which received seed by 
the way-side.'' By these are meant those 
persons whose minds, like the beaten high 
road, are hard and impenetrable, and in- 
accessible to conviction. Of these, we all 
know there are too many in the world; 
some who have imbibed early and deep- 
rooted prejudices against Christianity ; 
who either conceiving themselves superior 
to the rest of mankind in genius, kpow- 
ledge, and penetration, reject with scorn 

whatever 
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whatever the bulk of mankind receives 
with veneration, and erect favourite sys- 
tems of their own, which they conceive 
to be the very perfection of human wis- 
dom; or, on the other hand, having been 
unfortunately very early initiated in the 
writings of modern philosophists, impli- 
citly adopt the opinions of those whom 
they consider as the great luminaries and 
oracles of the age, receive ridicule as ar- 
gument, and assertion as proof, and prefer 
the silly witticisms, the specious sophistry, 
the metaphysical subtlety, the coarse 
buffoonery, which distinguish many of 
the most popular opponents of our faidi, 
to the simplicity, dignity, and sublimity 
of the divine truths of the Gospel. These 
are the professed infidels, or, as they 
choose to style themselves, the disciples 
of philosophy and reason, and the ene- 
mies of priestcraft, fanaticism, and super- 
stition. 

But besides these, there is another dcr- 
scription of men, on whom the good seed 
makes little or no impression ; these are 

z 3 the 
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the thoughtless, the inattentive, the incon- 
siderate, the trifling, tlie gay, who think 
of nothing beyond the present scene, and 
who do not consider themselves as in the 
smallest degree interested in any thing 
elsle. These men, without professing 
themselves unbelievers, without formally 
and explicitly rejecting the Gospel, yet do 
in fact never concern themselves about it. 
It forms no part of their system, it does 
not at all enter into their plans of life. 
The former sort above described are infi- 
dels on principle ; these are practical infi- 
dels, without any principle at all. Being 
born of Christian parents, and instructed 
perhaps in the first rudiments of Chris- 
tianity, tiiey call themselves Christians; 
they attend divine service, they repeat 
their prayers, they listen to the discourses 
of the preacher, they make no objections 
to what they hear, they question not the 
propriety of what they are taught ; but 
here their religion ends ; it never goes 
beyond the surface, it .never penetrates 
into their hearts, it lies on the hard beaten 

highzmy. 
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highzmy. The instant tiiey leave the 
church, every idea of religion vanishes 
out of their thoughts ; they never reflect 
for one moment on what they have heard ; 
they never consider the infinite import- 
ance of what is to happen after death; 
the awful prospects of eternity never pre- 
sent themselves to their minds, neither 
excite their hopes nor alarm their fears. 
*' With their mouths indeed they confess 
the Lord Jesus, but they do not believe 
with their hearts unto salvation :^^ and 
although perhaps in the wide waste of a 
trifling insignificant life, a few worthy 
actions or a few solitary virtues appear, 
yet their affections are not set on things 
above, their hopes are not centered there, 
their views do not tend there ; their 
treasure is on earth, and there is their 
heart also. 

These two characters, the hardened un- 
believer, and the mere nominal Christian, 
constitute the first class described by our 
Saviour in the parable of the sower. 
These are they which receive the seed by 

z 4 the 
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the way-side, where it lies neglected upon 
the surface, till '' the fowls of the air 
devour it, or the wicked one catcheth it 
out of their hearts /' and there is an end 
at once of all their hopes of salvatiorh, 
perhaps for ever. 

Secondly : There is another sort of soil 
mentioned in the parable, which gives the 
seed at first a more favourable reception. 
When it falls on stony ground, it finds no 
great difficulty in gaining admission inta 
a little loose earth scattered upon a rock ; 
it springs up with amazing rapidity ; but 
no sooner " does the sun rise upon it with 
its scorching heat, than it withers away 
for want of depth of earth, root, and 
moisture/' 

What a lively representation is this^ of 
weak and unstable Christians ! They re- 
ceive Christianity at first with gladness ; 
they are extremely ready to be made 

T 

eternally happy, and suppose that they 
have nothing else to do but to repeat their 
creed, and take possession of heaven. 
But when they find that there are certain 

conditions 
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conditions to be performed on their parts 
also; that they must give up their favour- 
ite interests and restrain their strongest 
passions, must sometimes even pluck out 
a right eye or tear off a right arm ; that 
they must take up their cross and follow 
a crucified Saviour through many difficul- 
ties, distresses, and persecutions; their 
ardour and alacrity are instantly extin- 
guished. They want strength of mind, 
soundness of principle, and sincerity of 
faith to support them. No wonder then 
that they fall away and depart from their 
allegiance to their divine Master and Re- 
deemer. This is the second sort of hearers 
described in the parable, " that receive 
the word at first with joy ; but having no 
root in themselves, when tribulation and 
persecution arise because of the word, by- 
and-by they are offended.'' This refers 
more immediately to the first disciples and 
first preachers of the Gospel, who were 
exposed, in the discharge of their high 
office, to the severest trials, and the crud- 
est persecutions from their numerous and 

powerful 
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powerful enemies. Some of them uoh- 
doubtedly, who had not sufficient root ii^ 
themselves, gave way to the storms that 
assailed them, and made shipwreck of 
their faith, as our Lord here foretells that 
they would. But others, we know, stood, 
firm and unmoved, amidst the most tre- 
mendous dangers, and underwent, with 
unparalleled fortitude, the most excru- 
ciating torments. The description which 
the writer to the Hebrews gives of the 
saints and prophets of old, may, with the 
strictest truth, be applied to the apostles 
and their successors in the first ages of the 
Gospel, under the various persecutions to 
which they were exposed. " They had 
trial of cruel mockings and scourgings, 
yea, moreover, of bonds and imprison- 
m^t. They were stoned, they were sawn 
asunder, were tempted, were slain with 
the sword, were destitute, afflicted, tor- 
mented*/' All these barbarities they 
endured with unshaken patience and 
jfirmness, and thereby bore the strongest 

possible 

* Heb. xi. 36, 37. 
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possible testimony, not only to their own 
sincerity, but to the divine and miracu- 
lous influence of the reUgion which they 
taught. For it is justly and forcibly ob- 
served by the excellent Mr. Addison, that 
the astonishing and unexampled fortitude 
which was shewn by innumerable mul^ 
titudes of Martyrs, in those slow and 
painful torments that were inflicted on 
them, is nothing less than a standing mi-f 
rack during the three first centuries. " I 
cannot,^^ says he, " conceive a man placed 
in the burning iron chair of Lyons, amidst 
the insults and mockeries of a crowded 
amphitheatre, and still keeping his seat ; 
or stretched upon a grate of iron over an 
intense fire, and breathing out his soul 
amidst the exquisite suSferings of such a 
tedious execution^ rather than renounce 
his religion, or blaspheme his Saviour^ 
without supposing something superna- 
tural. Such trials seem to me above die 
strength of human nature, and able to 
overbear duty, reason, faith, conviction^ 
hay, and the most absolute certainty of a 

future 
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future state. We can easily imagine that 
a few persons in so good a cause might 
have laid down their lives at the gibbet, 
the stake, or the block : but that muUi'^ 
tudes oi e?LQ\i sex, of every age, of diflfer- 
ent countries and conditions, should, for 
nearly three hundred years together, ex- 
pire leisurely amidst the most exquisite 
tortures, rather than apostatize from the 
truth, has something in it so far beyond 
the natural strength and force of mortals, 
that one cannot but conclude there was 
some miraculous power to support the 
sufferers; and if so, here is at once a 
proof, from history and from fact, of the 
divine origin of our rehgion */' 

There is a third portion of the seed, that 
falls among thorns. This wants neither 
root nor depth of earth. It grows up ; 
but the misfortune is, that the thorns grow 
up with it. The fault of the soil is not 
that of bearing nothing, but of bearing 
too much; of bearing what it ought not, 
of exhausting its strength and nutrition 

on 

* Addison's Evidences, S. 7. 
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on vile and worthless productions, which 
choke the good seed, and ptevcnt it from 
coming to perfection. " These are they 
(says our Saviour, in the parallel place of 
St. Luke) which, when they have heard, 
go forth, and are choked with cares, and 
riches, and pleasures of this hfe, and 
bring no fruit to perfection." In their 
youth perhaps they receive religious in- 
struction, they imbibe right principles, and 
listen to good advice ; but no sooner do 
they go forthj no sooner do they leave 
those persons and those places from whom 
they receive them, than they take the 
road either of business or of pleasure^ 
pursue their interests, their amusements, or 
their guilty indulgences, with unbounded 
eagerness, and have neither time nor in- 
clination to cultivate the seeds of religion 
that have been sown in their hearts, and to 
eradicate the weeds that have been mingled 
with them. The consequence is, that the 
weeds prevail, and the seeds are choked 
and lost. 

Can. there possibly be a more faithful 

picture 
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picture of a lai^ge ptopoilion of the 
Christiaii worid ? Let us loc^ around us, 
and obsenre how the greater part of those 
we meet with are employed. In what is 
It that their thou^ils are busied, their 
Tiews, their hopes, and their fears centered, 
their attention occupied, their hearts and 
soub and affections engaged? Is it in 
searching the Scriptures, in meditating on 
its doctrines, its precepts, its exhortations, 
its promises and its threats? Is it in 
communing with their own hearts, in 
probing them to the very bottom, in look* 
ing carefully whether there be any way of 
wickedness in them, in plucking out every 
noxious weed, and leaving room for the 
good seed to grow and swell and expand 
itself, and bring forth fruit to perfection ? 
Is it in cultivating purity of manners, a 
spirit of charity towards the whole human 
race, and the most exalted sentiments of 
piety, gratitude, and love towards their 
Maker and Redeemer ? These I fear are 
far from being the general and principal 
occupations of mankind* Too many of 
|i* them 
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them are, God knows, vwy differently 
anployed. They are overwhehned with 
business, they are devoted to amusement, 
they are immersed in sensuality, they are 
mad with ambition, they are idolaters of 
wealth, of power, of glory, of fame. On 
these things all their affections are fixed; 
These are the great objects of their pursuit ; 
and if any accidental thought of religion 
happens to cross their way, they instantly 
dismiss the unbidden, unwelcome guest, 
with the answer of Felix to Paul, •* Go thy 
way for this time ; when we have a con- 
venient season, we will send for thee/' 

But how then, it is said, are we to con- 
duct ourselves ? If Providence has blessed 
us with riches, with honour, with power, 
with reputation, are we to reject these gifls 
of our heavenly Father; or ought we not 
rather to accept them with thankfulness, 
and enjoy the gratitude, the advantages 
and the comforts which his bounty has 
bestowed upon us? Most assuredly we 
ought. But then they are to be enjoyed 
also with innocence, with temperance, and 

with 
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with moderation. They must not be aU 
lowed to usurp the first place in our hearts* 
They must not be permitted to supplant 
God in our affection, or to dispute that 
pre-eminence and priority which he claims 
over every propensity of our nature. This> 
and diis only, can prevent the g6od seed 
from being choked with the cares, the 
riches, and the pleasures of the present 

life. 

We now come in the last place, to the 
seed which fell on good ground, which our 
Lord tells us, in St. Luke, denotes those 
that in an honest and good heart, having 
heard the word, keep it, and bring forth 
fruit with patience, some an hundred fold, 
some sixty, some thirty. 

We here see that the first and principal 
quahfication for hearing the word of God, 
for keeping it, for rendering it capable of 
bringing forth fruit, is an honest and a good 
heart ; that is, a heart free from all those 
evil dispositions and corrupt passions which 
blind the eyes, distort the understanding, 
and obstruct the admission of divine truth ; 

a heart 
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a heart perfectly clear from prejudice, 
from pride, from vanity, from self-suffi- 
ciency, and self-conceit ; a heart sincerely 
disposed and earnestly desirous to find out 
the truth, and firmly resolved to embrace 
it when found ; ready to acknowledge its 
own ignorance, weakness, and corruption, 
and " to receive with meekness the in- 
grafted word, which is able to save the 
soul/' 

This is that innocence and simplicity 
and singleness of mind, which we find so 
frequently recQmmended and so highly 
applauded by our blessed Lord, and which 
is so beautifully and feelingly described 
when young children were brought to him 
that he should touch them, and were 
checked by his disciples, "Suffer the 
little children to come unto me, (says he) 
and forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of dod y and then he adds, 
" Whosoever shall not receive the king- 
do^l of God as a little child, he shall not 
^nter tharein*/' Here, in a few words, 

* Mark, X. 14, 15. 
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and by a most significant and affecting 
emblem, is^ expressed that temper and 
disposition of mind which is the most 
essential qualification for the kingdom of 
heaven. Unless we come to the Gospel 
with that meekness, gentleness, docility, 
and guileless simplicity, which constitute 
the character of a child, and render him 
so lovely and captivating, we cannot entCT 
into the kingdom of heaven ; we cannot 
either assent to the evidence, believe the 
doctrines, or obey the precepts of the 

« 

Christian religion. Hence we see the true 
reason why so many men of distinguished 
talents have rejected the religion of Christ. 
It is not because its evidences are de- 
fective, or its doctrittes repugnant to 
reason; it is because their dispositions 
were the veiy reverse of what the Gospel 
requires ; because (as their writings evi- 
dently show) they were high-spirited, vio- 
lent, proud, conceited, vain, disdainful, 
and sometimes profligate too; because, 
in short, they wanted that honest atid 
good heart, which not only receives the 

good 
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good seed, but keeps it, and nourishes it 
with unceasing patience, till it bring forth 
fruit to perfection. They could not enter 
into the marriage feast, because they had 
not on the wedding garment, because they 
were not ehthed mth humility*. For, " God 
resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to 
the humble. Them that are meek, shall 
he guide in judgment ; and such as are 
gentle, them shall he learn his way-f-/' 

But here arises a difficulty on which the 
enemies of our faith lay gr^^t stress, and 
frequently allege as an excuse for their 
infidelity and impiety. If, say they, the 
success of the good seed depends on the 
«oil in which it is sown, tl^ success of the 
Gospd must, in the same manner, depend 
(as this very parable is meant to prove) 
on the teniper and dispositijon of the 
recipient, of the person to whom it is 
offered. Now this temper and disposition 
l»« not of our own making : they are the 
wdrk of nature ; th^ are what our Cneatoa- 
lias gwen us. If tlien, in any particular 

* "2 Pet. V. 5. t Jswes, iv. 6. Psal% xxv. 9. 
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instance, they are unfortunately such as 
disqualify us for the reception of the Gos- 
pel, the fault is not ours ; it is in the soil, 
it is in our natural constitution, for which 
surely we cannot be held responsible. 

This plea is specious and plausible ; but 
it is nothing more. The fact is, that the 
imbecility and corruption introduced into 
our moral frame by the fall of our first 
parents, is in some measure felt by all; 
but undoubtedly in diflTerent individuals 
shows itself in different degrees, and that 
from their very earliest years. Look at 
any large family of children living to- 
gether under the eye of their parents, 
and you will frequently discover in them 
a surprising variety of tempers, humours, 
and dispositions ; and although the same 
instructions are given to all, the same care 
and attention, the same discipline, the 
same vigilance exercised over each, yet 
some shall be, in their general conduct, 
meek, gentle, and submissive ; others im- 
petuous, passionate, and froward ; some 
active, enterprising, and bold ; others 

quiet. 
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quiet, contented, and calm ; some cun- 
ning, artful, and close ; others open, frank, 
and ingenuous; some, in short, malevo- 
lent, mischievous, and unfeeling ; others 
kind, compassionate, good-natured, and 
though Sometimes betraying the infirmity 
of human nature by casual omissions of 
duty and errors of cond uct, yet soon 
made sensible of their faults, and easily 
led back to regularity, order,; piety^ and 
virtue. 

Here then is unquestionably the differ- 
ence of natural constitution contended 
for. But what is the true inference ? Is 
it that those whose dispositions are the 
worst are to give themselves up for lost, 
are to abandon all hopes of salvation, and 
to allege their depraved nature as a suffi- 
cient apology for infidelity or vice, as 
constitutiiig a complete inability either 
to believe or to obey the Gospel? No 
such thing. On the contrary, it is a 
strong and powerful call, first upon tlieie 
parents arid the guides of their youth, and 
afterwards upon themselves, to watch 

A A 3 over^ 
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over, to restrain, to correct, to amend, to 
meliorate their evil dispositions, and td 
supply by attention, by discipline, and 
by prayer, what has been denied by na- 
ture. It may be thought hard» perhaps, 
tibat all this care, and labour, and painful 
conflict, should be necessary to some and 
not (in the same degree at least) to others; 
and that so marked a distinction in so 
important a point should be made be- 
tween creatures of the same species. But 
IS not the same distinction made in other 
points of importance? Are not men 
placed froin their very birth by the han^ 
of Providence in different situations of 
rank, power, wealth ? Are not some in- 
dulged with every advantage, every blesi^ 
ing that their hearts can wish, and others 
sunk in obscurity, penury, and wretched- 
ness.'^ Are not some favoured with the 
most splendid talents and capacities for 
acquiring knowledge ; others slow in con- 
ception, weak in understanding, and al- 
most impenetrable to iiisb'uction .^^ Are 
not some blessed from their birth with 

strong. 
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strong) heialthy, robust cofistitutions, sub- 
ject to no infirmities^ no dise^es ; other$ 
wejak, sipkly* tender, liable to perpetual- 
disorders, and with the utmost difficulty- 
dragging pn ?^ precp^rious existence ? Yet 
does this prepludp all these different indir 
viduals from improving their condition r 
does it prevent the lowest member of so-> 
ciety from endeavouring tq raise himself 
into a i^uperior class ; does it prevent the 
most indigeut from labouring to acquire a 
fortune by industry, frugality, and acti- 
yity ; does it prevent the most igno|rant 
from cultivating their minds, and furpisht 
ing them with some degree of knowledge; 
does it prevent those of the tenderest and 
most delicate frames from strengthening, 
con6rming, and invigorating their health, 
by management, by mediicine, and by 
temperance? We see the contrary every 
d^y i we see all these different ch<aractprs 
succeeding in their efforts beyond theif 
most sanguine expectations, and rising to 
a degree of opulem^e, of ranlj^, of power, 
of learning, and of health, of which at 

A A 4 their 
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their outset they could not have formed 
the most distant idea. And why then are 
we not to act in the same manner with 
regard to our natural tempers, disposi^ 
tions, propensities, and inclinations ? Why 
are we not to suppose them as capable of 
improvement and melioration as our con- 
dition, our fortune, our intellectual powers, 
and our bodily health ? Why are we to 
allege impossibility in one case more than 
in the others ? The truth is, that a bad 
constitution of mind as well as of body 
inay, by proper care and attention, and 
the powerful influences of the Holy Spi- 
rit, be greatly, if not wholly, amended. 
And as it sometimes happens that they 
who have the weakest and most distem- 
pered frames, by means of an e%2LCt 
regimen, and an unshaken perseverance 
in rule and method, outlive those of a ro- 
buster make and more luxuriant health ; 
so there are abundant instances where 
men of the most perverse dispositions and 
most depraved turn of mind, by keeping 
a steady guard upon their vre^k parts, 

and 
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and gradually, but continually, correcting 
their defects, applying earnestly for assist- 
ance from above, going on from strength 
to strength, and from one degree of per- 
fection to another, have at length arrived 
at a higher pitch of virtue than those for 
whom nature had done much more, and 
who would therefore do but little for 
themselves. 

Let us then never despair. If we have 
not from constitution that honest and 
good heart which is necessary for receiving 
the good seed, and bringeth forth fruit 
with patience, we may by degi'ees, and by 
the blessing of God, gradually acquire it. 
If the soil is not originally good, it may be 
made so by labour and cultivation; but 
above all, by imploring our heavenly Fa* 
ther to shower down upon it the plentiful 
effusions of his grace, which he has pro- 
mised to all that devoudy and fervently 
and constantly pray for it. This dew froni 
heaven, " shed abroad in our hearts *,*' 
wiU refresh and invigorate and purify our 

X souls ; 

* Romans, v. 5. 
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90uls; will correct the very .worst disposi-r 
tion ; will soften and subdue the hardest 
and most ungrateful soil, will make it 
clean and pure and moist, .fit for the 
reception of the good seed ; and, notwith- 
standing its original poverty jand barren- 
ness, will enrich it with strength and 
vigour sufficient to bring f(»th fruit to 
perfection. 

I have now finished these Lectures foe 
the present year, and must, on this occ£^-* 
sion, again entreat you to let those t^rpths, 
to which you have listened with so potuch 
pati^ice and perseverance, take entire 
possessioQ of your hearts. They are not 
Vain, they are not trivial things, they ar6 
this words -ofeteriia,! life; they relate to 
the. most isnportanvof all human concerns, 
to t^he most essentidrl interests and com-- 
fort of the pridsent life, and to the des- 
tiny, the eternal destiny of happiness or 
misery that awaits you in the next. 

Ypu h^ve just hea^d the parable of the 
spwer explained, and it behoves you to 

consider 
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consider in which of the four classes . of 
men therje described you can fairly rank 
yourselves. Are you in the number of 
those that receive the seed by the wayr» 
side, on hearts as impenetrable and umc-^ 
cessible jto conviction as the hard^beaten 
high-road? or of those that receive the 
seed on a little loose earth scattered on ^ 
rock, where it quickly" springs up, and as 
quickly withers away? or of those in 
whom tl^e see4 is choked with thorns, with 
the occupations and pleasures of this life? 
or, lastly, of those who receive the seed 
on good gcoiimd, on an honest and good 
heart, and being forth fruit, some a hilUr 
4red fold, some sixty, j&ome thirty ? It 
becomes every one of you to ask y.Ourr 
selves this question y^ry seriously; and to 
answer it y£fy honestly; for cm that d&p 
pends the whole cdiour of yiOmr fuliure 
condition here and. her^eafter. ^ :: 

Thei^ are none lAlaryst here preseiif;, 
there are few I bdieve in this country^ 
who fall under the first descriptiou of 
professed and hardened unbelievers ; acujL 

amidst 
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amidst many painful circumstances of 
these awful and anxious times, it is some 
consolation to us to reflect, that the incre- 
dible pains which have been taken in a 
multitude of vile publications to induce 
the people of this country to apostatize 
from their rehgion, have not made that 
general and permanent impression on their 
minds which might naturally have been 
expected from such malignant and reite- 
rated efforts to shake their principles and 
subvCTt their faith. But there are other 
instruments of perversion and. corruption, 
much more formidable and more pow- 
erful than these. There are rank and 
noxious weeds and thorns, which grow up 
with the good seed and choke it, and pre* 
vent it from coming to maturity. These 
are, as the parable teHs us, the cares, the 
riches, and the pleasures of this world, 
which in our passage through life lay hold 
upon our hearts, and are more dangerous 
obstructions to the Gospel than all the 
speculative arguments and specious so- 
phistry of all its adversaries put together. 

It 
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It is but seldom, I believe, comparatively 
speaking, that men are fairly reasoned out 
of their religion. But they are very fre- 
quently seduced, both from the practice 
and the belief of it, by treacherous pas- 
sions within and violent temptations from 
without, by " the lust of the flesh, the 
lust of the eye, and the pride of life.*' 
These are in fact the most common, the 
most powerful enemies of our faith. 
These are the weeds and the thorns that 
twist themselves round every fibre of our 
hearts, which impede the growth and de- 
iSlroy the fniitfulness of every good prin- 
ciple that has been implanted there, and 
form that third and most numerous class 
of hearers described in the parable of the 
sower, who, though not professed infidels, 
are yet practical unbelievers, and who, 
though they retain the form, have jost. all 
the substance, all the power, all the life 
and soul of reKgion^ 

It is then against these most dangerous 
-GOtrupters of our fidelity and allegiance 
to our heavenly Master, that we must 

principally 
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principally be upon our guard; it is 
against these we must arm and prepare 
our souls, by sununoning aU our fortitude 
and resolution, and catUing in to our aid 
all those spiritual succours which the 
power of prayer can draw down upon us 
fVom above. It was to assist us in this 
ardiious conflict, that the compilers of our 
liturgy appmnted the season of Lent, and 
more particularly the offices of the con- 
cluding week, which, from the sufferings 
of our Saviour at that time, we call 
Passion week. It was thought, and surely 
it was wisely thought by our ajscestors, 
that to fortify ourselves against the attrac- 
tions of the worid, and the seductions of 
sin, it was necessary to withdraw ourselves 
iM>metimi5s from the tumultuous and in- 
toxicating scenes of business and of plea- 
sure, which^ in the daily commerce of life, 
pre^ so dow on every side of us ; and to 
strengthen and confirm our minds against 
their fktal influence, by retirement, by re- 
Cdllection, by^sdfA-communion, by self-e»> 
akbiuation, l^ meditating on the wQrd<)f 

^ God, 
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God, QXidi above all, by frequent and fer^ 
vent prayer. To givie us time for th^se 
sajcred occupations, a small por^ba of 
every year has been judiciously set apai;t 
for them by our church; and what time 
couM be so proper for those holy pur[Mse€k, 
as that in ithich our blessed Lord was 
suffering so much for our sakes? J allude 
tikote particularly to that solbmn week 
which is now approaching, and to which I 
must beg to call the most serious atfienr 
tion of teyety one here present. 

In that week all public divendions at'e, 
as you well know, wisely prohibited by 
public authority ; and in conformity to 
the spirit of such prohibition, we should^ 
even in our own families and in our owin 
private amusements, be temperate, mot- 
dest^ decorous, and discreet. Think nijt 
however, that I am here recominending 
gloom and melancholy, and fteclilsion 
from ail Society J far from it. This coidd 
answer tto other purpose bnt to sour your 
minds and to deaden your devotiobs. Hie 
cheeifiilness of social ecmverse akid friendly 

intercourse 
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intercourse is by no means incoti 
with the dtiliL<s of the week ; but al 
tutnultuuus assemblies, which ar 
strongly marked with an air of 
gaiety, and dissipation, and may i 
be ranked in the number of pubiic 
sions, are plainly repugnant to th 
riousness and tenderness of mind, 
llie awful and interesting events c 
woek must naturally inspire. L 
oidy request you to read over, whe 
return home, that plain, simple, un 
ed, yet touchingnarrativeof our Sai 
suflerings, nhicli is selected from the 
pels, in the daily offices of the next 
and then ask your own hearts whetl 
the very lime when your Redeei 
supposed to have passed through all 
dreadful scenes for your sakes an 
your salvation, from his first agony 
garden to his last expiring groan 
the cross, whether at this very timt 
can bring yourselves to pursue the 
sures, the vanities, and tlie follies < 
world, with the same unquali6ed eagt 
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and tmabated ardour, as if nothing had 
happened which had given him the slight- 
est pain, or in which you had the smallest 
interest or concern. Your hearts, I sm 
sure, will revolt at the very idea, and yom. 
own fedings will preserve you from thus 
wantonly sporting with the cross of Christ. 
And if to a prudent abstinence from these 
things you were to add a careful inquiry 
into your past conduct, and the present 
state of your souls, if you. were to ext^d 
your views to another world, and consider 
what your condition there is Jikely to be ; 
what reasonable grounds you have to 
fM>pe for a favourable sentence frpna your 
Almighty Judge; how far you have con* 
formed to the commands of your Maker, 
and. what degree of affection and gratitude 
you have manifested for the inexpressible 
kindness of your Redeemer ; this surely 
would be an employment not inconsistent 
with your necessary occupations, and 
not unsuitable to humble candidates for. 
pardon, s^o^tftnce, a^d immortal hap- 
(Hnests. 

Vol. I. B B Is 
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Is jthis too great a burthen to be ins*, 
posed upon us for a few days; is.it too 
great a sacrifice of our tune, our thoughts^ 
and our amusements, to an invisible 
world, and a reversionary inheritance of 
mestimable value ? It certainly is, if the 
Grospel be all a fabricated tale. But if it 
contain the words of soberness and truth; 
if its divine authority is established by 
such an accumulation of evidi^ice of 
various kinds as never before concurred 
to prove any oth^ facts or events in the 
history of the world, by evidences spring*^ 
ing from different sources, yet all center* 
ing in the same point, and converging to 
the same conclusion; if even the few 
incidental proofs that have been offered to 
your ccmsideration in the course of these 
Lectures have produced that conviction 
in your mindi^ which they seem to have 
done ; what then is the cpnsequence ? Is 
it not that truths of such infinite import- 
ance well deserve all that consideration 
for which I am now contending ; and diat 
we ought to embrace with eagerness every 

appointed 
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appointed means and every favourable 
opportunity that is thrown in our way, of 
demonstrating our attachment and our 
gratitude to a cruci6ed Saviourt who died 
for our sins, and rose again for our justifi- 
cation, and will come once more in glory 
to judge the wqrld in righteousnesi, and to 
distribute his rewards and punishments to 
all the nations of the earth assembled be* 
fore him ? At that awful tribui^ may we 
all appear witli a humUe confidence in 
the merits of our Redeemer, and a trem- 
bling hope of that mercy which he has 
promised to every sincere believer, every 
truly contrite and penitent (lender 1 
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Matthew xiii. continued. 



nn HE Lectures of the last year con- 
cluded with an explanation of the. 
parable of the sower; and inunediateljr 
after this follows in the Gospel the parable 
of the tares, which will be the subject of 
our present consideration*. 

The parable is as follows : " The king- 
dom of heaven is likened unto a man 
which sowed good seed in his field ; but 
while men slept, his enemy came and 
sowed tares among the wheat, and went 
his way. But when the blade was sprung 
up, and brought forth fruit, then appeared 
the tares ako. So the servants of the 
householder came and said unto him. Sir, 

didst 

^ Matt. xiii. -S4. 
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didst thou not sow good seed in thy field ; 
from whence then hath it tares ? He said 
unto them^ An enemy hath done this. 
The servants said unto him. Wilt thou 
then that we go and gather them up? 
But he said, Nay ; lest while ye gather up 
the tares, ye root up also the wheat with 
them. Let both grow together unto the 
harvest ; and in the time of harvest I will 
say to the reapers, Gather ye together first 
the tares, and bind them up in bundles 
to bum them : but gather the wheat into 
my barn.'^ 

After our Lord had delivered this pa- 
rable, and one or two more very short ones, 
we are told that he sent the multitude 
away, and went into the house; and his 
disciples came unto him, saying, ^^ De- 
clare unto us thie parable of the tares of 
the field. He answered and said unto 
them. He that sowed the good seed is the 
Son of man. The field is the world ; the 
good seed are the children of the king- 
dom, but the tares are the children of the 
wicked one. The enemy that sowed them 

B B 3 is 
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ii the devil : the harvest is the end of 
tlie world ; and the reapers are the angels^. 
As therefore the tares are gathered and 
bulled in the fire; so shall it be in the end 
of this world. The Son of man shali 
0end forth his angek, and they shall 
gather ont of his kingdom all things that 
€fffend^ and them which do iniquity ; uid 
iAiall cast them into a furnace of fire ; 
there shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth. Then shall the righteous shine 
forth as the siin in the kingdcHn of their 
Father: who hath ears to hear, let him 
hear/' 

This parable well deserves our most 
serious consideration, as it gives an answer 
to two questions of great curiosity and 
great importance, which have exercised 
the ingenuity and agitated the minds of 
thinking men from the earfiest times to 
the present, and perhaps were never, at 
any period of the world, more interesting 
than at this very hour. 

The first of these questions is. How 
came moral evil into the world ? 

The 
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The next is. Why is it suffered to re- 
main a single moment; and why ii^ nbt 
every wicked man immediately puniirtied 
as he deserves? 

The first of these questions has, we know, 
in almost all ages, and in all countries, 
been a constant subject of investigation 
and controversy among metaphysicians 
and theologians, and has given birth to ati 
infinity of fanciful theories and systems, 
to one more particularly in our own times, 
by a man of very distinguished talents* ; 
all Mrhich however have failed of solving 
the diflSculty, and have proved nothing 
more than this mortifying and humiliating 
truth, namely, the extreme weakness of 
the human intellect, when applied to sub* 
j6cts so far above its reach, and the utter 
inability of man to fathom the counsels of 
ilie Most High, and develope the myste- 
rious ways of his providence, by the sole 
strength of unassisted reason -f*. That 

those 

* Soame Jenyns. 

t Among the disisertations of Plutarch (whkh gd 
by the name of his Morals,) there is a very curimis 
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those who were iiev» favoured with the 
light of revelatioD should indulge thnn- 
sdves in such abstruse specuIaticMiSy can be 
no great wonder ; but that they who have 
access to the original fountain of truths 
and can draw from that sacred source the 
most authentic information <m this point, 
should have recourse to the falliUe con- 
jectures of human ingaAuitj, and dKmU 
hew out to diemselves ^ cisterns, broken 
cisterns, that can hold no water/' is m 
Bftost unaccountaUe arror of judgment, 
and a strange misa|^cation of taloMsi, 
and waste of labour and of time. We are 
told in the \aj banning of the Bible^ 
that he who first brou^t sin or moral evil 
into the world, was that great advcisaij 

of 
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of tilie human race, the devil, who first 
tempted the woman, and she the man, to 
act in direct contradiction to the com^ 
mands of their Maker. 

This act of disobedience destroyed at 
once that innocence and purity and inte* 
grity of mind, with which they came out 
of the hands of their Creator; gave an 
immediate and dreadful shock to their 
whole moral frame, and introduced into 
it all those corrupt propensities, and dis- 
ordered passions, which they bequeathed 
as a fatal legacy to their descendants ; of 
which we all now feel the bitter fruits, 
and have, I fear, by our own personal 
and voluntary transgressions, not a little 
improved the wretched inheritance we 
received from our ancestors. This is the 
true origin of moral evil ; and it is ex- 
pressly confirmed by our Saviour in the 
parable before us; in which, when the 
servants of the householder express their 
surprise at finding tares among the wheat, 
and ask whence they came, his answer 
is. An enemy hath done this ; and ths^t 

enemy. 
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i^emj, our Lord infoims us, is the devil ; 
that inveterate, implacable enemy (as the 
very name of Satan imports) of the hu- 
man race, the original author of aH. our 
calamities, and at this moment tiie prime 
mover and great master-spring <^ all the 
wickedness and all the misery that now 
overwhelm the world. 

To this account great objections have 
been made, and no small pains taken to 
confute, to expose, and to ridicule it. 
But after all the wit and bufibonery which 
have been lavished upon it, it may safely 
be affirmed, and might easily be i^own, 
that it stands on firmer ground, and is 
encumbered with fewer difficulties, than 
any other hypothesis that has been yet 
proposed. 

But still, as I have already observed, 
there remains another very important 
question to be answered. Why is the 
wickedness of man, from whatever source 
it springs, suffered to pass unobserved and 
unpunished by the Judge of all the 
earth? Why is not the bold offender 

stopped 
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stopped short in his career of vice and 
iniquity P Why is he permitted to go on 
triumphantly^ without any obstacle to 
his wishes, to iiisult, oppress, and harass 
the virtuous and the good, without die 
least check or controul, and, as it were, to 
brave the vengeance of the Almighty, and 
set at nought the great Governor of the 
world ? Why, in short, in the language of 
the parable, are the tares allowed to grow 
up unmolested with the wheat, to choke 
it3 vigour, and impede its growth ? Why 
are they not plucked up instantly with an 
ifldignant haiid, and thrown to the dung«* 
hill, or committed to the flames ? 

This has been a most grievous ^^ stum- 
bling stone, a rock of offence^^ not cmly 
to the untiiinking crowd, but to men of 
serious thought aqd reflection in every 
age ; and scarce any thing has more per« 
plexed and disturbed the minds of the 
good, or given more encouragement and 
audacity to the bad, than the little notice 
that seems to be taken of the most enor* 
mous crimes, and the little 4istinction 

that 
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that is apparently madtfe between ^^ the 
wheat and the tares, between the right* 
eous and the wicked, between hira that 
serveth God, and him that serveth him 
not." 

The reflections which these mysterious 
proceedings are apt to excite even in the 
best and humblest of men, are most ini- 
mitably expressed by the royal Psalmist 
in the 73d Psalm ; where you see all the 
different turns and workings of his tnind 
laid open without disguise, and all the 
various ideas and sentiments that succes- 
sively took possession of his soul in the 
progress of his inquiry, described in the 
most natural and affecting manner. 
" Truly, (says he, with that piety which 
constantly inspires him,) God is loving to 
Israel ; even unto such as are of a clean 
heart: nevertheless my feet were almost 
gone ; my treadingshad well nigh slipped. 
And why? I was grieved at the wicked ; 
I do also see the ungodly in such pros- 
perity. For they are in no peril of death, 
but are lusty and strong. They come in 

no 
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no misfortune like other folk : neither are 
they plagued like other men. And this is 
the cause, that they are so holden with 
pride, and overwhelmed with cruelty. 
^^Their eyes swell with fatness, and they do 
even what they lust. They corrupt others 
*^and speak of wicked blasphemy; their 
* talking is against the Most High. Tush, 
^ say they, how should God perceive it ; is 
^ there knowledge in the Most High ? Lo; 
^ these are the ungodly. These prosper in 
E the worlds and these have riches in pos- 
L session. And I said, then I have cleansed 
: my heart in vain, and washed my hands in 
innocency.'' * ^ 

Sentiments such as these, are, I believe, 
what many good men have found occa- 
sionally rising in their minds, on observing 
the prosperity of the worthless part of man* 
kind. But never were they before so 
beautifully and so feelingly expressed as 
in this passage. These complaints, how- 
ever, soon pass away with men of pious 
dispositions, and end in meek submission 
to the will of Heaven. But not so with 

the 
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d» widted and pnSnut. Bj thrm tfae 

of Hc&vui toiw««ki sknen is 
puvLited ta> Ae TCTj w«rst pinr- 
powa^ami made use of as aa »gmiciit to 
eocoiiragic and eonfinift tibnii m tiie ci^^ 
office. Th& effect is weS and accurately 
dncnbed in the book of Ecdesiastes ; 

^WHt wot eril work 
Ib not eaeciilBd opcGdily^ t hfciilu re the 
keart of tbe sons of mesi ace hSy set in 

It was to obviate Aese &tal cmise- 
^^mfieesy as w^ as to gbre siqppovt and con- 
sc^tiott to tke good^ tfi^ oar Lord deihrer- 
ed diis parable of tib» tares and the wheat; 
whi^ wiM enable as to soire the arduous 
question aboTe^-mentkmed^ ariang from 
Aie impmiljf and pfosperily of dhe wicked, 
and to Tiiidicate m this instance tiie wap 
ofGrodteman. 

Bat befiire I begin to state and ex|^n 
the reasons of tlttt forbearance and tenitj 
towavds siimers, whidi is so modi objected 
to kd the divkie administeition of die 

world, 
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world, I must take notice of one very ma- 
terial circumstance in the case, whic|i is, 
that the evil complained of is greatly mag* 
nified, and represented to be much more 
generally prevalent than it really is. The 
fact is, that although punishment does not 
(dways overtake the wicked in this life, yet 
it falls upon them more frequently and 
heavily than we are aware of. 13iey are 
often punished when we do not observe it ; 
but they are also sometimes punished in the 
most public and conspicuous manner. 

The very first offence committed by man 
after the creation of the world was, as we 
know to our cost, followed by immediate 
and exemplary punishment. The next 
great criminal, Cain, was rendered a fugi* 
tive and a vagabond upon earthy mid held 
up as an object of execration and abhor- 
rence to mankind. When the whole earth 
was sunk in wickedness, it wasoverwhehned 
by a deluge. The abominaticms of Sodom 
and Gomorrah were avenged by fire from 
heaven. The tyrant Pharaoh and his host 
were drowned m the Red Sea. Korah, 

Dathan, 
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Dadian, and Abiram, and their rebdlious 
companicms, were buried alive in the 
bowds of the earth. It was for their por- 
toitous wickedness and savage practices 
that the Canaanite nations were extermi- 
nated by the Israelites; and it was for 
thdr idolatries, their licentiousness, and 
their rebeUions against God, that the Is- 
raeUtes themselves were repeatedly driven 
into exile, reduced to slavery, and at 
length their city, their temple, and their 
whole civil polity, utterly destroyed, and 
themselves scattered and dispersed over 
every part of the known world, and every 
where treated with derision and cont^npt. 
It will be said, perhaps, that these were 
the consequences of the peculiar theo- 
cratic form of their government, under 
which the rewards and the punishments 
were temporal and immediate, and that 
they are not to be expected in the present 
state of human affairs. Still however they 
are proofs, and tremendous proofs, that 
God is not an inattentive and uncon- 
cerned spectator of human wickedness. 

But 
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But let us coine to oar own times, and to 
the fates and fortunes of individuals under 
oui! observation. Do we not continua:lly 
see that they who indulge their pa^i^ions 
without controul, and give an unbounded 
loose to every corrupt propensity of their 
hearts, are sooner or later the victims of 
Hieir own intemperance and Ucentious- 
. ness ? Do they not madly sacrifice to die 
love of pleasure, and frequently within a 
very short space of time, their health, 
their forttime, their characters, their peace 
of mind, and that too completely and 
effectually, and beyond all hopes of reco- 
very ? The instances of this are many and 
dreadful, without taking into the account 
such flagrant crimes as deliver men over 
into the hands of public justice. Now 
what is all this but the sentence of God 
speedily executed against evil works ? It 
may be alleged, that these are only the 
natural consequences of wrong conduct, 
and not the immediate judicial inflictions 
of /Heaven. But who is it that has made 
these evils the natural consequences of 
Vol. L c c vice? 
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vice ? who bat the great Author of natur^ 
He hath purposdy formed his world and 
his creature man in such a manner, that 
these penalties shall follow close upon 
wickedness, as a present mark of his abhor- 
rence and detestation of it ; and they fall 
on many offenders, both so speedily and 
^ heavily, that till second thoughts correct 
the first impression, it seems almost an 
impeachment of his goodness that he 
inflicts them. 

Still it must be confessed that wicked- 
ness is sometimes triumphant ; and so also 
does folly sometimes meet with success^ in 
the world ; but it is true notwithstanding, 
that it labours under great disadvantages, 
a^ immoral conduct under still greater. 
The natural tendency of sin is to misery. 
Accidents may now and then prevent this, 
but not generally ; art and cunning may 
evade it, but not nearly so oflen as men 
imagine. 

But supposing the guilty to escape fcH* 
a time all sufferings, and, in consequence 
of it, to please themselves highly with the 

^ prudence 



^ 
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jirudence of their choice ; yet still punish- 
ment, though slow, may overtake them at 
last. The bUiidness of such men to con- 
sequences is quite astonishing. One man 
evades the penal ties, of human laws ih a 
few instances, and therefore concluded lie 
shall never be oi^ertaketi by them. An- 
other preserves his reputation for a time, 
and thence imagines it to be perfectly 
secure. A thifd fiiids his health hold Out 
a few years, and therefore has not the Ifeast 
suspicion that what he is always under- 
mining must fall at last. 

Now each of these may, if he pleases, 
applaud his oWh wisdom ; but every one 
else' must see his extreme stupidity and 
folly. In fact, Tf hoev^r cotnmits sin has 
Sivalloweid poison, which from that mo^ 
Inent begins to operate ; at first perhaps 
by a J)leasing intoxication, afterwards by 
slow atid uncertain degrees, but still the 
disease is within, and is mortal ; and since, 
it may every instant break out with fatal 
violence, it is a melancholy thing to sefe 
the person infected filled with a mad 

c c 2 joy. 
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joy, which must end in heaviness and 

death. 

Vice, especially of some sorts, affects to 
wear a smiling countenance, and the days 
diat are spent in it pass along for a time 
pleasantly enough ; but little do the poor 
wretches that are deluded by. it reflect 
what bitterness they are treasuring up for 
the rest of life, and how soon they may 
come to taste it in such consequences,:as 
even the completest reformation, and the 
strictest care afterwards, will very imper- 
fectly either prevent or cure. 

Afber all, however, it must be acknow- 
ledged, that there are numbers of worth- 
less and profligate men, who go on for a 
considerable length of time, perhaps even 
to the end of their days, in a full tide of 
worldly prosperity, blessed with every 
thing that is thought most valuable in 
this life, wealth, power, rank, health, and 
strength, and enjoying all these advantages 
without interruption and alloy, " coming 
in no misfortune like other folk, and not 
plagued or afflicted like other nien/^ 

These, 
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These, it must be confessed, are strong 

fl 

s3niiptoms of happiness, if we are to judge 
from appearances only. But does not 
every one know that happiness depends 
infinitely less upon external circumstances 
than on the internal comfort, content, and 
satisfaction of the mind ? May I not ap- 
peal to every one here present, whether 
some of the acutest sufferings, and the 
most exquisite joys he hias experienced, 
are not those which are confined to his own 
breast, which he enjoys in secresy and in 
silence, in his retired and private moments j 
unobserved by the world, and independent 
on all exterior show ? " The heart only 
(says the wise man most truly) knoweth 
its own bitterness ; and a stranger doth not 
intermeddle with its joy */^ This then is 
the standard by which you must measure 
human happiness. You must not too 
hastily conclude that prosperity is felicity. 
In order to know whether these men are 
truly what they seem to be, you must 
follow them into their retirements, into 

their 

* Prov. xiv. 10* 
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their closets, and their couches; and if 
you could then see the interior of their 
hearts, you would probably find thei^ 
objects nattier of pity than of envy. What- 
ever they may pretend, or whatever air of 
cheerfulness they may assume^ it is utterly 
impossible that they, whose sole object is 
to gratify their passions without the least 
regard to the feelings of others ; who 3.re 
corrupting all around them by their cqi^t 
yersation and their example, or spreading 
fuip, misery, and desolation oyer the worl4 
by their inordinate ambition ; who not 
only live in a constant violation of the 
commands of their Maker, but p^haps 
even deny his existence, renounce his a^i^r 
thority, and treat every thing serious an4 
religious with derision and contempt : it 
is, I say, utterly inipossible that these 
men, whatever external magnificence or 
gaiety may surround them, c^n enjoy that 
peace and comfort, and ^pntent of mind 
which alone constitutes real and subr 
staatial happiness, and without wliich 
every thing else is insipid and unsatisfac- 
tory. 
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tory. A secret consciousness that they axe 
acting wrong, that they are degrading arid 
.debasing their nature, and wasting their 
tjime, in mean, unworthy, and mischievous 
pursuits; frequent pangs of remorse for 
.the irreparable injuries they have done to 
(those whom they have betrayed or op- 
pressed, and whose peace and comfort they 
have for ever destroyed; a dread of that 
Almighty Being whom they have resisted 
and insulted ; a fear of death, and an ap- 
prehension of that punishment hereafter^ 
which, though they affect to disbelieve and 
despise, they Cannot help knowing to be 
possible, and feeling that they deserve; all 
4;hese reflections, which, in spite of theij: 
ntnjost efforts to stifle them, will very 
often force themselves upon their minds, 
are sufficient to counteract every other 
advantage they possess, atod to embitter 
jBVery enjoyment of their lives. All shaill 
look outwardly gay and happy, ^nd all 
within shall be joyless and gloOmy . They 
Shjill ^em to have eVery thing they wish, 
and, in fact, having nothing that affords 

c c 4f themt 
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tbem any genuine satisfaction, or preserves 
them from the internal wretchedness that 
perpetually haunts them. ^^ God (as the 
Psalmist expresses it) gives them their 
hearts desire, and sends leanness withal 
into their souls*;'' that is, a total inca;- 
pacity of deriving any true comfort from 
the blessings they possess. 

I am not here drawing imaginary pic- 
tures of misery, or describing situations 
which have never existed ; I could refer 
you to well-known examples, which would 
amply confirm the truth of my asisertions, 
and would clearly show that the prosperity 
of the wicked is no proof of their hap- 
piness : that external calamities and cor- 
poreal pains, acute sufferings, disease, or 
death, are not the only instruments of 
vengeance which the Almighty has in his 
hand for the correction of sinners; but 
that he has other engines of punishment 
far more terrible than these ; that he can 
plant daggers in the breast of the most 
triumphant libertine ; and that even when 

their 

* Psalm, cvi. 1 5. 
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their worldly blessings are exalted, his 
secret dart can pierce their souls, and 
wring them with tortures sharper than a 
two-edged sword, yet invisiblS \6 every 
mortal eye *• 

It appears, therefore, that sinners are in 
fact much oftener and much more severely 
punished than we are aware ; that God is 
even now exercising a moral government 
over the world ; that he is filling them with 
the fruits of their own devices, and chas- 
tening them in a variety of ways, not al- 
ways discernible by us ; admonishing some 
by gentle corrections to sin no more, lest 
a worse thing come unto them; but 
crushing some by severer strokes, " that 
others may hear and fear, and do no more 
any such wickedness -f-/^ 

Still 

^ ** As malefactors, when they go to punishment, 
carry their own cross : so wickedness generally carries 
its own torment along with it, and is a most skilful 
artificer of its own misery, filling the mind with terror, 
remorse, and the most agonizing reflection/' Plut. ed. 
Xyland. v. 2. p. 554. A. 

t Deut. xiii. 11. . 
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Still however it must be owned, that 
punishment does not always overtake the 
pflfender either speedily or immediately; 
vjBfld therefore I proceed to show, that when 
this is the case, there are sufficient reasons 
.for the delay. 

V It is obvious that every scheme which 
cojcaprdiends ja great variety of intentions 
9ixd views, cannot permit all of them to be 
^coiuplished at once, but some things, 
by no means to be omitted entirely, must 
however be postponed. Now such a com- 
plicated system is that of the govemnient 
of the world, in which Ghod may have 
many designs altogether unknown to us ; 
and of those which we know best, we are 
f^x.from being judges which it is right for 
him to prefer, whepever they happen to 
interfere *. Offenders, whom we are im- 
patient 

* It is as absurd for us to blame the gods for not 
punishing the wicked sat the time and in the manlier 
which we think the fittest, as it Would be for an igno- 
r^t 6lown to censure a ph jsieian for not administering 
the most efficacious medicines to his patient at those 
times which he, the said clown, judges to be the most 
proper." Plut. v. 2. p. 549. F. / 
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patient to see punished as they deserve, he 
may see it expedient, for various feasons^ 
to spare. One of these reasons is given in 
the pariable before us. When the servants 
of the householder represented to him that 
there was a great number of tares inter- 
mixed aild growing up with the wheats 
and asked whether they should not go and 
root th^m up ; his answer was, Nay ; lest 
whil^ ye gather up the tares, ye root up 
the wheat also with them. The meaning 
is, thftt, in the present imperfect ?cene of 
things^ the virtuous and the wicked are so 
intermiqgled d^d so connected with each 
ot^ier, that it is frequently impossible to 
punish the gujlty without inviolvihg^ the 
}np.ocent in their suff^ringa^ In the caae 
of sinful natiops, or a jiy large bodies of 
inen, this is[ very g^pparent. It may hap- 
pen, that a very considerable part of a 
great community may be guilty of the 
most eqormous crimes of oppression, int- 
jiist^ice, ambitioii, Oruelty, murdJKP, and 
iilipie^, %^^ we are apt to. call out for inw- 
mediate ^pd ex^jt^lajsy vengeance, on ^uch 

wretches 
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wretches as these. But if this vengeance 
was to be executed in all its extent, if this 
people was to be extirpated by fire and 
sword, or to be destroyed by famine, by 
pestilence, or earthquake, it is evident that 
great numbers of innocent persons must 
perish in this general wreck, and that the 
wheat would be rooted up with the tares.- 
Instead therefore of censuring the dispen- 
sations of the Almighty in these instances, 
we ought to praise and adore him for ex- 
ercising his mercy when we should have no 
compassion, and for sparing the wicked 
lest he should destroy the righteous. 

But though this reasoning may be al- 
lowed in the case of guilty nations, yet it 
may be thought not to hold good with 
respect to individuals. It may be al- 
leged, that single offenders at least iiiay 
be cut off, without doing any injury to 
the innocent or the virtuous. But is this 
a fact which can at all times be safely as^ 
sumed? Is the criminal, whom you wish 
to see chastised, a perfectly unconnected, 
solitary, and isolated being ? Has he n:6 

wife 
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wife or children, no relations, no depend- 
ents, no persons of any description, that 
look up to him for protection, support, 
or assistance ? If he has, are you sure that 
all these persons are as worthless and as 
deserving of correction as himself? May 
they. not, on the contrary, be as eminent 
in virtue as he is in wickedness ; or at the 
least, may they not be exempt frpm many 
of those flagrant sins that call for imme- 
diate and exemplary punishment ? If so, 
would you have these innocent, and per- 
haps excellent persons, involved in the 
ruin of the great delinquent, on whom 
they entirely depend? Would you have 
the righteous Governor of the universe 
make no distinction in the infliction of 
his punishments ? Should we not rather 
adopt the pathetic language of Abraham, 
when he is pleading with the Almighty 
for Sodom and Gomorrah ? " Wilt thou 
slay the righteous with the wicked ? That 
be far from thee. Shall not the Judge of 
all the earth do right*?'" You see then 

that 

* Gen. xviii. 25. 
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that (here may be die bert and most sob- 
stantial reasons for dekaiying the punish- 
ment of the wicked, bodi with reqiect to 
nations, and individuals ; and that when 
wt are rashly calling oat for immediate 
vengeance, the Jndge of all the eiutfa is 
full of tenderness and pity, and sees the 
best reasons for respiting even the most 
notorious offenders. 

But besides this, there are other reasons 
for God's forbearance towards sinners. 
They are sometimes, as the prophet ex- 
presses it, the rod of his anger ^. He 
makes use of them as instruments to chas- 
tise each other, or to correct the faults of 
those who are much better than them- 
selves. And it frequently happens that 
their punishment is only delayed, till they 
have completely finished the work for 
which they were raised up, and that then 
they are made to justify the dispensations 
of the Almighty by the awful spectacle of 
a conspicuous and terrifying fall. 

To 

* Isaiah^ x. 5. 
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To instatice only the case of one noto- 
rious offender. That miscreant, Judas 
tscariot, long before he betrayed his 
Master, gave proofs of a most depraved 
and corrupt disposition. He was intrusted 
with the little stock that belonged in com- 
mon to our Lord and the apostles ; he kept 
the bag, and he robbed it. This flagrant 
breach of trust certainly deserved the 
severest punishment; and no doubt the 
disciples secretly murmured in their hearts, 
and condemned their divine Master for 
too great lenity towards so vile a wretch. 
But they knew not what ^e knew, that 
he was reserved for an important, though 
nefarious purpose, and was to be the in- 
strument of betraying the Saviour of the 
world into the hands of his murderers; 
a deed for which his former crimes showed 
him to be perfectly well qualified. When 
this work of darkness was done, his doom 
was sealed., his punishment instantly fol- 
lowed ; and, what increased its bitterness, 
it was inflicted with his own hand. 

There is still another very important 

consideration. 
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consideration, which may frequently 6c^ 
casion a delay in punishing even grievous 
offenders ; and that is, the goodness and 
long-suffering of God, who is not willing 
that any should perish, but that all should 
have time for repentance. 

He who looks into the hearts of men, 
may see various reasons for sparing those 
whom we would consign to immediate 
destruction. He may discern some good 
qualities in them which are unknown to 
us, some good dispositions and good prin- 
ciples, which have entirely escaped our 
observation. He may perceive that they 
have been betrayed into the crimes they 
have committed, more by unfortunate cir- 
cumstances, by error of judgment, by 
mistaken zeal, by wrong education, by the 
solicitation and the influence of worthless 
companions, than by an incurable and in- 
veterate depravity of heart. He may see, 
that amidst a multitude of vile weeds, 
there are still some seeds of virtue renKun- 
ing in their breasts, which, if duly che- 
rished and fostered, and cultivated with 

care 
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Care and tenderness, may produce most 
valuable fruits of righteousness. " He is 
unwilling therefore to break the bruised 
reed, or to quench the smoking flax*/'' 
He is unwilling to destroy what may still 
possibly be restored ; he is unwilling to 
extinguish, by severity ^ the faihtest sparks 
of latent goodness. He sees, iii short, that 
if they have time for reflection, if they 
have space for repentance, they zjwY/ repent, 
and he graciously gives them a respite for 
that purpose -f-. 

And 

. * MlBttt. xii, 20, 

f '* Those offenders^ whom the Deity knows to be 
absolutely incurable, he destroys ; but to those in whopi 
he discovers some good dispositions, and a probability 
of reformation^ he gives tiiiie for amendment. Thus 
by immediate punishment he corrects 2l few^ hut hy 
sometimes delaying it he recovers and reforms many." 
Plut. V. 2. p. 551. CD. 

T6 this may be added another fine obs^rvatioi^ of 
. the same author; '^ that God is sometimes slow in 
punishing the wicked, in order to teach us mortals a 
lesson of moderation; to repress that vehemence and 
precipitation with which we are sometimes impelled to 
avenge ourselves o^ those that offend us in the first 
heat of our passion immediately and immoderately; 
and to induce us to imitate that mildness, patience. 

Vol. I. i^ D *»4 
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* And shall we repine or mufmur at this 
forbearance, this indulgence of God to- 
wards sinners ? Are not we ourselves all of 
us sinners, miiierable sinners : and do we 
think thait God treats tis with too miich 
indulgence ? Is there any one here present 
who would be content that God shoidd 
immediately, and without mercy, inflict on 
him the utmost punishment which his sins s 
justly deser\^e ? What, alas ! Would become 
of the very best of us^ if this was the case ; 
and who could abide these judgments of 
thfe Lord ? And how then can we refuse 
to others that mercy of which we stand so 
much in need ourselves ? 

It is evident, and we see it every day, 
that men who once were profligate have 
in time becdme eminently virtuous : and 
what pity would it have been if extreme 
or untimely severity had either suddenly 
cut them 6fF, or hardehed them in their 
wickedness ! Great minds are sometimes 

apt 

and forbearance, which He is often so merciful tb 
to ej^ercise towards those that have incurred his di»- 
- pleasure." P. 550. F, 
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apt to fly out into excesses at their first 
outset, but afterwards, upon reflection, 
and with proper culture, rise up to the 
practice of the noblest virtues. And it is 
mercy worthy of God to exercise, and whicl^ 
men instead of censuring ought to admire 
and adoro, if he chooses the rnjlder, thougli 
slower methods, witii those who are car 
pafole of being reformed by them . These 
sentiments cannot be better illustrated 
than by the example of St. P^ul. ThaJ 
illustrious apostle was we know opce, as 
he himself cotofesses, the chief of sinners ; h? 
was a fiery zealot, and a furious persecutor 
of the first Christians, breathing out con- 
tinually threatening and slaughter against 
them, toaHipg havoc rof the Church, enter- 
ing into evety house, and haling men aud 
women t(j prison ; and being, as he ex- 
presses it, exceediE^y mad against tberni 
he persecutec}} them unto strange cities, 
aiid when^they were put to death, he; gave 
his voice against them. In the eye of.th^ 
Christian wcn^ld then at tl^at time, he must 
have been considered as one of the fittest 

D D 2 objects 
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objects of divine vengeance, ais a persecu^ 
tor and a murderer, who ought to be cut off 
in an instant from the face of the earth. 

But the great Discemer of Hearts 
thought otherwise. He saw that all this 
cruelty, great as it undoubtedly was, arose, 
not from a disposition naturally savage 
and ferocious, but from ignorance, from 
early religious prejudices, firom misguided 
zeal, from a firm persuasion that by these 
acts of severity against the first Christians 
he was doing God service. He saw that 
this same fervour of mind, this excess of 
zeal, properly informed and properly di- 
rected, would make him a most active 
and able advocate of that very cause 
which he had so violently opposed. In- 
stead therefore of an extraordinary act of 
power to destroy him, he visibly interposed 
to save him. He was in a miraculous 
manner converted to the Christian faith, 
and became the principal instrument of 
diffusing it through the world. We see 
then what baneful effects would sometimes 
arise from the immediate punishment 

even 
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even of notorious delinquents. It would 
in this case have deprived the Christian 
world of the abilities, the eloquence, the 
indefatigable and successful exertions oif 
this learned and intrepid apostle, whose 
conversion gave a strong additional evi- 
dence; to the truth of the Gospel, and wh© 
laid down bis life for the religion he had 
embraced. ; ; 

. Yet notwithstanding all the reasons for 
sometimes delaying the punishment of 
guilt in the present world, it cannot be de- 
nied that there are some instances of pros- 
perous wickedness, which cannot well be 
accounted for by any of them ; and there- 
fore, for a complete vindication of the 
moral government of God, we must have 
recourse to the concluding part of the pa- 
rable, which will give us the fullest satis- 
faction on this interesting subject. To the 
question of the servants, whether they 
should gather up the tares from the midst 
of the wheat, the householder answers, 
" Nay ; lest while ye gather up the tares, 
ye root up the wheat also. Let both grow 

D D 3 together 
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together until the harvest, and in the time 
of harvest I will say to the reapers, gather 
ye together first the tares, and bind them 
in bundles to bum them ; but gather the 
wheat into my barn/' The harvest, our 
Lord tells us in his explanation, is the end 
of the world, at which awM period the 
Son of man shall send forth his angels, 
and they shall ^^ gather out of his kingdom 
all things that offend, and them which do 
iniquity, and shall cast them into a fur- 
nace of fijre ; there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. Then shall the dut- 
eous shine forth as the sun in the kingdcHn 
of their Father. He that halb ears to 
hear, let him hear*/' 

Here then is the great master-key to ihe 
whole of this mysterious dispensation of 
Heaven. God we see has appointed a day 
when every deficiency in his administration 
shall be supplied, and every seeming dispro- 
portion and inequality shall be rectified -f. 

Even 

"^^ Matt. xiii. 41^ 4^>4^. 

f ** As the soul surrives the dissolution of the body, 
(says the excellent Plutarch) and exists after deaths it 
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Even in this world it appears that 
wickedness is punished in some measure, 
and to a certain degree : and we have seen 
that the interests o£i virtue itself^ ^mong 
other considexations, require that it should 
not be instantly punished to the full extent 
of it3 deserts. God is perpetually show-* 
iiiig, even in the prei^ent life, his diflferent 
regard to ri^siut and wrong, by every such 
method as the constitution of the world 
which he has created admits ; and there- 
fore n.o.30oner, shall that world come to 
^ end^ and all obstacles to an equal 
^doEiinistKatioa of justice be taken out of 
the ; way, than he shall come to execute 
righjQ&Ufl jud^ent upon earth. 

V *MIe 

is most probable that it will receive rewards and punish- 
ments in a future state; for it goes through a kind of 
cpiOte^tiduringthe.ptMeqt life, and when that is ove^, 
it will kf^x^ il^?fdue r^^onjigeqqe ^ijereafter/* 561. At 

How nearly does this approach to the doctrine of 
the Gospel, which had been promulgated near one 
hundred, years before Plutarch wrote. But thanks be 
to God, what this great man thought only probable, 
we have tj^e happiness of knowing to be certain. 

D D 4 
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^* He is not slack as men count slacks 
ness*/' that is, ne^gent and remiss ; he 
only waits for the proper season of doing 
all that hitherto remains undone. Human 
weakness, indeed, by a small delay of 
punishing, may lose the power of doing it 
for ever. ^^ But in the Lord Jehovah is 
everlasting strength -f*/' Human incon* 
stancy may be vehement and passionate 
at first ; then negligent and languid. The 
sense of an unworthy action that does not 
injure us, quickly wears out of our mind ; 
and if we take no immediate notice * of it, 

« 

we shall possibly take none at all. But 
we must not think God to be such a one 
as ourselves. Eternity itself will make qo 
change in his abhorrence of wickedness, 
nor will any thing either transport him to 
act before his appointed time, or prevail 
iipoD him to give a, respite when that time 
comes. The sinners of the antediluvian 
world, abusing the long space of one 
hundred and twenty years which he 

allowed 

'* 9 Pet. iii. 9. t Isaiah^ xxvi. 4. 
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allowed for their repentance, perished at 
the end of it without mercy. The angels 
who fell from their first estate before this 
earth was created, he has reserved for 
torments, that shall not finally take place 
till. it is consumed*. 

The same important period his infinite 
wisdom has marked out for the final 
judgnient of men. And undoubtedly it 
may produce advantages of unspeakable 
moment thus to defer justice, with a 
design of rendering some chosen parts of 
duration memorable throughout the uni^ 
verse, by a more extensive and illustrious 
exercise of it. For it must needs make 
an inconceivably strong and lasting im- 
pression, upon, every order of beings that 
shall then be present at the solemn scene, 
to hear the final doom of a whole world 
pronounced at once ; and to behold sins 
that had been committed thousands . of 
years before, punished with the same at* 
tention to every circumstance as if they 
had been but of yesterday. 

How 

* Jude, ^. 2 Pet. ii. 4, 
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How far off these judgments of the Lord 
may be» we none of us know. But with 
regard to ourselves, they are near, they 
are eVen at the door. The few days we 
have to pass in this transient scene will 
determine our condition for ever^ and 
bring us into an eten^d state, com^ 
pared with, which the continuance of the 
present frame of nature, from its very be- 
ginning, will be as nothing, Then every 
act of the government of God will be seen 
in its true light ; the imagined length of 
distance between guilt and its punishment 
will totally disappear ; and offenders will 
lament in vain that sentence is executed 
so speedily as it is against evil works. But 
with peculiar severity will it be executed 
on them, who, despising the riches of that 
goodness which would lead them to re^ 
pentance, ^^ treasure up for thanselves 
wrath against the day of wrath, and re- 
vdation of the righteous judgment of 
God*" 

Upon 



♦ Rom. ii. 5. 
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Upon the whole then let not either the 
sinner triumph, or the virtuous repine, at 
rile apparent impunity or even prosperity 
of the wicked in the present life. To the 
audacious sinner we apply those most 
apposite and most awful words of the son 
of Sirach : ** Say not, who shall control me 
for my works? for the Lord will surely 
avenge thy pride. Say not, I have sin- 
ned, and what harm hath happened unto 
me ? f6r the Lord is indeed long suffering, 
but he will in no wise let thee go. Say 
not, his mercy is great, he will be pacified 
for the multitude of my sins ; for both 
mercy and wrath come from him, and his 
indignation resleth upon sinners. Make 
therefore no tarrying to turn unto the 
Lord, and put nc* off from day to day ; 
for suddenly^ shall the wrath of the Lord 
come forth, and in thy security shalt thou 
be destroyed, and perish in the day of 
vengeance*/' 

To the religious and virtuous on the 
other hand we say, " Fret not thyself 

because 

♦Eccles. V. 3-^-7. 
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because <tf the ungodly, neither be thou 
envious against the evil doers. Hold thee 
still in the Lord, and abide patiently 
upon him ; but grieve not thyself at him 
whose way doth prosper, against the man 
that doeth after evil counsds. Wicked 
doers shall be rooted out ; and they that 
patiently abide the Lord, those shall in- 
herit the land*/' ^ Be patient therefore, 
brethren, unto the coming of the Lord. 
Behold, the husbandman waiteth for the 
precious fruit of the earth, and hath long 
patience for it, until he receive the early 
and the latter rain. Be ye also patient ; 
for the coming of the LcM"d draweth 
nighf." 

It is not indeed always an easy task to 
ejkcrcise this patience, when we see con- 
spicuous instances either of individuals or 
of nations, notorious for their profligacy, 
triumphant and prosperous in all their 
ways. We can scarce repress our dis- 
content, or forbear joining with the pro- 
phet in his expostulation with the 

Almighty, 

* Psalm, xxxvjj. j-^g. , f James, v. 7, 8. 
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Almiglity, "Righteous art thou, O Lord ! 
yet let me talk with thee of thy judg- 
ments : Why do the ways of the wicked 
prosper? Why are all they happy that 
deal very treacherously *?'' To this we 
can now answer in the words of Job: 
^^ Knowest thou not this, since man was 
{daced upon earth, that the triumphing 
of the wicked is short, and the joy of the 
hypocrite but for a moment ? Though his 
excellency mount unto the heavens, and 
his head reach unto the clouds; yet he 
shall perish for ever, and they that have 
seen him shall say. Where is he^f-Pf' 

In fact it has been proved, in the 
course of this inquiry, that in such an 
immense and complicated system as that 
of the universe, there are many reasons 
which we can discern, and a thousand 
others perhaps totally unknown to us, 
which render it necessary that the virtuous 
should suffer a temporary depression, and 
the wicked enjoy a temporary triumph. 
But let not these apparent irregularities 

dispirit 

* Jerem. xii. i f Job, xx. 5, 6, 7. 
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dispirit or discourage us : for whenever 
the purposes of Providence in these mys- 
terious dispensations shall have been ac- 
comj^shed, every disorder shall be rec- 
tified, and every appearance of injustice 
done away. The time and the season for 
doing this, God has reserved in his own 
power; and we must not presume to pre- 
scribe rules to the wisdom of the Almighty. 
To men excruciated with pain, every mo- 
ment seems an age ; and to men groaning 
under oppression, their deliverance, if it 
come not instantly, may seem extremely 
distant. But let them not despair: indue 
season they shall reap, if they faint not. 
At the period marked out by ini^iiite 
wisdom^ and which it is their duty to 
await with patieoce, God shall cause his 
judgment to be heard from heaven, and 
the earlh shall tremble and be still. He 
shall then demonstrate to the whole world 
^^ that his hand is not ^ortened that it 
cannot redeem, and that he btill r@taiiis 
the power to save*.'^ He shall prove^ ifi 

a manner 

* Isaiah^ chaps, i. & U. 
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a manner the most awful and most sa- 
tisfactorily, " that verily there is a reward 
for the righteous, and a punishment for 
the wicked ; that doubtless there is a God 
that j udgeth the earth */' 

* Psalm^ Iviii. 1 1 . 



END OF THE FIRST VOXtJME. 
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